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THE ITALIAN INSURANCE 
MONOPOLY. 
By Frepertck L. HorrMan. 

The Italian Government insurance monopoly 
emphasizes the extremes to which the modern 
State will go in efforts to enlarge the sphere 
as well as the functions of government. Be- 
cause of the unfamiliarity with the Italian lan- 
guage the details of the Italian Government 
insurance monopoly have not attracted much 
attention in the United States and other 
English-speaking countries. Largely, also, be- 
cause of the erroneous assumption that radical 
legislation on the part of small States is not 
likely to be imitated by larger nations in size 
or population, the abrogation of insurance 
enterprise by private corporations in Italy has 
been treated with indifference and as a matter 
of curiosity rather than of most serious con- 
cern. The action of the Italian Government in 
creating a State insurance institution with 
monopolistic powers involves not only a pro- 
foundly important question of insurance by 
private enterprise, but also problems properly 
within the domain of international civil and 
commercial law. The fact that the business of 
American life insurance companies in Italy 
has not attained tu considerable proportions 
probably explains the indifference of American 
companies in not properly safeguarding their 
interests against an unwarranted aggression 
upon their long-established privileges and 
rights. The refusal of the Italian Government 
to submit the case of foreign life insurance 
companies to the consideration of The Hague 
Tribunal for arbitration as to the question of 
indemnification, merely illustrates the utter 
disregard of the fundamental principle of in- 
ternational comity. It has properly been said 
that “If the interests of insurance companies 
can be confiscated, so can those of bankers, 
financiers, merchants and manufacturers”; 
and, further, “What is considered good for 
Italy may be considered good for other na- 
tions, and there is such a thing as reprisals.” 
The business of insurance in Italy never has 
attained to the proportions commensurate with 
the size and population as well as the economic 
well being of the Italian Kingdom. In part, 
the backward state of life insurance in all its 
branches has been the result of excessive 
taxation and burdensome governmental re- 





quirements, particularly with reference to com- 
pulsory investments. Among the more im- 
portant Italian insurance companies are the 
Alleanza of Genoa, with 115,500,000 lires 
($22,291,500) of insurance in force; the Cia. di 
Milano of Milan, with 130,000,000 lires ($25.- 
090,000) ; the Fondiaria of Florence, with 177,- 
000,000 lires ($34,161,000); the Popolare of 
Milan, with 76,000,000 lires ($14,668,000), and 
the Reale Cia. Italiana of Milan, with 133,000,- 
000 lires ($25,669,000). By American stand- 
ards these results for the larger Italian in- 
surance companies cannot be considered very 
satisfactory, for it requires to be considered 
that the population of Italy is about 36,000,000, 
and that there are thirteen cities with more 
than 100,000 population. The amount of in- 
surance in force in Italy with American life 
insurance companies is not a matter of public 
record. 


PoLiticAL EXPEDIENCY OF GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE MONOPOLY. 


The action of the Italian Government in 
forcing through Parliament so far-reaching a 
measure as the termination of private enter- 
prise in matters of insurance by native and 
foreign companies can be defended only on 
political grounds and as a matter of extreme 
political expediency. Since a number of 
English companies, particularly the Gresham 
and the Norwich Union, have been quite suc- 
cessful in the development of their Italian 
business, the question was properly raised in 
the House of Commons as to whether British 
companies were to be driven from Italy with- 
out indemnity. The answer on the part of the 
Government was inconclusive, but it was ap- 
parent that the British Embassy had made its 
protest, though without any hope whatever 
of more liberal concessions than those made at 
the outset in the proposed governmental 
measure. 

As finally enacted, the law provides for the 
establishment of a Government life insurance 
institution, with monopolistic powers, to trans- 
act insurance throughout the Italian King- 
dom. A conditional period of ten years is 
granted to existing life insurance institutions 
to liquidate their affairs, and while new poli- 
cies may be written it is required that forty 
per cent of the amount obtained shall be trans- 


ferred to the Government insurance office. The 
law is quite an elaborate measure, and many 
of the thirty-two sections are difficult of exact 
interpretation in an English equivalent. It 
is provided that insurance on human life, in 
all its different forms, is to be hereafter trans- 
acted through the Government office at Rome, 
and that the policies are to be guaranteed 
by the State. The National Insurance Insti- 
tute is given the powers of a corporation, and 
is placed under the supervision and control of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. The details are to be provided 
for by explicit rules and regulations, particu- 
larly with reference to the appointment of de- 
partmental head offices and local agencies, sub- 
ject to approval by Royal decree after a hear- 
ing before the Council of State. 


No COMPENSATION FOR DESTRUCTION OF 
Property RIGHTS, 


Article II, provides that the various insti- 
tutions and undertakings, or private indi- 
viduals who in any manner or form carry on 
in the Kingdom of Italy the business of in- 
surance on human life, shall never be able to 
claim from the State or the National Insur- 
ance Institute any guarantees, compensations 
or indemnities under any title or for. any cause 
whatsoever on account of the financial or 
other consequences resulting directly or even 
indirectly from the establishment of the in- 
surance monopoly, 

Article III. provides that certain provident 
institutions, particularly such as provide pen- 
sions and probably annuities, are not within 
the scope of the law; also mutual aid societies 
not carried on for gain, and which do not 
assure to their members a sum of insurance 
exceeding 1000 lires ($193), or an annuity not 
exceeding 400 lires ($77.20) per annum. 

All life insurance contracts made in the 
Kingdom of Italy, otherwise than through the 
Government institution, subsequent to the en- 
actment of the monopoly law, are declared 
null and void, and such contracts cannot be 
enforced, nor can a claim be made for dam- 
ages or a reimbursement of expenses. 

Article IV. provides that “Whoever under- 
takes or procures, or induces others to procure, 
contracts or proposals of insurance in the 
interest of Italian or foreign companies, shall 
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be punished by a fine to the extent of ten to 
twenty per cent of the sum insured or of the 
capital value of the life annuity contract.” 
The amount of fines derived from this and 
other sources is to be applied to the needs of 
the National Providence Institute to the ex- 
tent of one-half, whereas the other half is to 
be paid to the informer or authority discover- 
ing the fraud. 


DETAILS OF ADMINISTRATION, 


The board of directors of the National In- 
surance Institute is composed of nine mem- 
bers, and constituted by royal decree upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce after a hearing 
before the Council of Ministers or the Cabinet. 
The board of directors, according to Article 
V., is composed of (a) four State officials, two 
of them selected by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce, and two by the 
Minister of Finance; (b) four citizens who 
are not State officials, and who have given 
proof of technical and administrative capacity 
in institutes of emission or banks of credit; 
(c) the general manager of the National 
Providence Institute (cassa nazionale di pre- 
videnza).” 

The general manager of the National Provi- 
dence Institute, which was established for the 
purpose of carrying on the business in connec- 
tion with workmen’s pensions, apparently has 
only a consulting vote. Senators and members 
of the Italian Parliament, and anyone hold- 
ing a public or elective office, are not eligible 
for positions on the board of directors, The 
chairman of the board is to be elected from 
the directors mentioned under letter (b). The 
remuneration of the directors under classes (a) 
and (b) will be fixed by royal decree upon rec- 
ommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce. The minister also 
appoints two directors, who, together with the 
chairman and general manager, constitute a 
permanent committee, but the specific func- 
tions, and the duration in office, are to be de- 
termined by statutes or by-laws, as the case 
may be. 

According to Article VIIL., the duties of the 
board of directors are as follows: (1) With 
reference to the appointment of head offices, 
local offices and agencies; (2) rates of pre- 
miums and forms of policies; (3) proposals 
for collective insurance contracts and from 
public administrators; (4) rules of internal 
administration; (5) administration and em- 
ployment of funds; (6) mathematical and 
guaranteed reserves; (7) balance sheets; (8) 
participation of the staff in the net profits and 
on the plan of apportionment of said profits 
between the administrative, technical and can- 
vassing staffs of the national office; (9) all 
matters of special importance and not specific- 
ally defined. The board of directors make 
their own appointments and fix the required 
remunerations. 

According to Article X., the employees of 
the National Insurance Institute are not to be 
considered in an equal position with employees 
of the State, and they are employed under con- 
tract for a specified period, which can be abro- 
gated and renewed according to the by-laws. 


In other words, the employees of the National 
Insurance Office are outside of the regular 
civil service, and not within the scope of ser- 
vice pensions and retirement allowances. Em- 
ployees, however, on entering the service of 
the national office, are required to make a con- 
tract of insurance, which, it is intended, shall 
provide for retirement and pensions, but there 
are no details in the act as to how this object 
is to be attained, particularly in the case of 
employees dismissed from the service. It is 
provided, however, in Article X., that prefer- 
ence shall be given to those who at the time 
the law goes into effect have been employed 
not less than three years by private life in- 
surance undertakings, and who have been 
otherwise found suitable by the board of di- 
rectors. The provisions of the penal code 
relating to public officials are extended to all 
the employees of the National Insurance In- 
stitute in their respective dealings with the 
Institute. 
COMPENSATION OF AGENTS. 

According to Article XI., the canvassing 
staff shall be remunerated exclusively by com- 
mission in proportion to the amount and 
importance of the business secured. It is 
specifically provided that no other compen- 
sation of whatsoever form or title can be 
allowed to the canvassing staff “except such 
prizes as the Institute might eventually de- 
cide to grant to the most active producers,” 
Persons managing postoffices, notaries, parish 
clerks and other minor public officials may be 
authorized to procure business for the Institute 
on the basis of the remuneration to be fixed 
by statute. There are minor provisions with 
regard to the service rendered in the collection 
of premiums and the payment of claims, etc., 
but the details are to be fixed by subsequent 
regulations. 

The supervisory functions which have here- 
tofore applied to insurance institutions, ac- 
cording to Article 184 of the Code of Com- 
merce, are provided for in Article XII., as 
follows: (1) by a councillor of the Court of 
Accounts, annually proposed by the president 
of the court; (2) by a referee of the Council 
of State, annually proposed by the president 
thereof, and (3) by an inspector of the Insti- 
tute of Emission, or by an official of the gen- 
eral directorate of the provident institutions 
administered by the Loan and Deposits Bank 
on appointment by the Minister of the Treas- 
ury. These auditors are each year required 
to make a report, which, together with that 
of the board of directors of the Insurance In- 
stitute, and the usual balance sheets required 
to be communicated to Parliament by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce. Every three years a technical balance 
sheet, or complete valuation of the institute, 
is to be communicated to Parliament, but the 
details or extent of such valuation are not 
given in the law. 


GOVERNMENT Pays PRELIMINARY ORGANIZA- 
TION EXPENSES: 

According to Article XIII., the Government 
treasury is required to open an account with 
the National Insurance Institute to the limit of 
5,000,000 lires ($965,c00), so as to provide for 


preliminary expenses and management during 
the first year of business. This advance is re- 
quired to produce interest equal to the average 
earned by treasury bonds, and the amount is 
required to be reimbursed within a maximum 
period of ten years, commencing with the 
third year of the establishment of the institute, 
in instalments of not less than one-tenth of 
the sum advanced. 


DistripuTION OF Net Prorits AND INVEsT- 
MENT OF FUNDs. . 

Article XIV. provides with reference to net 
annual profits, as follows: (a) A share of not 
less than seven per cent for the ordinary re- 
serve; (b) a share intended, according to the 
statutes, for the guarantee reserve and for 
any eventual contingency reserve; (c) a share 
of participation that may be allowed to the 
administrative, technical and producing staff 
of the institute, but in a proportion not exceed- 
ing five per cent; (d) the remainder of the 
net profits are to be paid over to the National 
Providence Institute for disabled and aged 
laborers. 

The technical rules for calculating the 
mathematical reserve are to be determined 
by the by-laws, but with reference to the in- 
vestment thereof it is provided in Article XV. 
that such funds must consist of (1) bonds of 
the consolidated public debt of the Kingdom 
of Italy; (2) other bonds issued or guaranteed 
by the Italian State; (3) bonds issued by the 
institutes authorized to carry on credit funds 
in Italy (probably real estate mortgage 
banks); (4) in collateral loans on securities 
enumerated under Nos. 1, 2 or 3; (5) in the 
purchase by surrender or subrogation of an- 
nuities due the Italian Government; (6) in 
loans on policies of insurance within the limits 
of the surrender value; (7) in urban real 
estate in the Kingdom, provided the same is 
free of mortgages and any other incumbrances, 
but to an extent of not more than one-tenth 
of the reserve; (8) in subventions to the em- 
ployees and laborers of the Government of 
Italy and of the several provinces and parishes, 
as well as public benevolent institutions, public 
pawnshops, Chambers of Commerce, Institutes 
of Emission, “versus guarantee of the cession 
of a share of the emoluments due to them, 
authorized by acts of 30th June, 1908, No. 335 
and 13th July, r910, No. 444.” It is quite prob- 
able that Institutes of Emission mean Gov- 
ernment banks of issue, and that the em- 
ployees thereof have certain rights and privi- 
leges as to pensions and retirement allowances. 
This section, however, is difficult to interpret 
by one not thoroughly familiar with the local 
conditions which gave rise to its inclusion in 
the foregoing enumeration. 

According to Article XVI., the profits of the 
National Insurance Institute are exempt from 
income tax, but contracts between the institute 
and the assured are subject to a special tax in 
subrogation of the ordinary taxes of duty and 
registry, governed by the text of the law re- 
lating to insurance taxes and annuities ap- 
proved by royal decree of January 26, 1896. 
The National Insurance Institute is entitled 
to a postal and telegraphic franchise, but the 
form and manner thereof is to be determined 
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by future regulations. The public function- 
aries who, in carrying on their duties at the 
National Institute, acquire a knowledge of 
negotiations or confidential relations between 
the institute and private parties, must preserve 
absolute secrecy of all that is withm their 
knowledge. Such employees on the staff of 
the Insurance Institute are specifically forbid- 
den to communicate to the taxing authorities 
any information whatsoever relating to the 
contracts between the National Insurance In- 
stitute and private parties. Violations of this 
requirement are subject to the application of 
the penal code. 

Amounts due the National Insurance Insti- 
tute in connection with contracts of insurance 
are not subject to pledge or sequestration ex- 
cept as provided for by Article 53 of the Code 
of Commerce. 

(To be continued.) 


A NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE IN LIFE 
POLICIES. 


A respectable number of life insurance com- 
panies now provide for the discontinuance of 
premium payments in the event of the insured 
becoming totally and permanently disabled 
before attaining the age of sixty years. The 
usual practice is to charge a slight extra pre- 
mium and then agree to keep the policy in 
force after disablement until death occurs, 
with the usual provisions for surrender values 
in full force. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburg has now 
gone a step further in this connection, and 
agrees that in the event of such total and per- 
manent disability it will pay the insured one 
per cent of the face value of the policy 
monthly until the full amount is paid. The 
text of the new clause is as follows: 


Total and Permanent Disability.—If the in- 
sured has not attained the age of sixty years 
after one full annual premium has been paid 
and before a default in the payment of any sub- 
sequent premium, this policy will become fully 
paid up, requiring no further payment of pre- 
miums by the insured, provided evidence, satis- 
factory to the company, shall be furnished by 
the insured that he has become totally and per- 
manently disabled for life by bodily injury or 
disease, and is thereby prevented from perform- 
ing any and every kind of duty pertaining to his 
occupation or any other occupation or gainful 
pursuit. On receipt of such evidence the com- 
pany will endorse the proper provision hereon. 
In such event the cash, loan and surrender 
values shall increase from year to year, and 
this policy shall participate in any distributions 
of surplus in its class in like manner as if the 
premiums had been regularly and duly paid by 
the insured, 

During the period of total and permanent dis- 
ability, and at any time one year after the 
premium anniversary date first following the 
date of such disability, the company will, at the 
request of the insured and beneficiary or as- 
signee, if any, pay a monthly income amount- 
ing to one per cent of the face value of the 
policy, if there be no existing indebtedness, or 
if there be such indebtedness, one per cent of 
the face value of the policy less such indebted- 
hess; such payments to continue until the total 
amount of the payments made shall equal the 
face of the policy, less all indebtedness, if any, 
at which time the company’s liability under this 
contract shall cease. In the event of the 
death of the insured before the full amount of 
this policy has been paid to the insured, bene- 
ficiary or assignee, the company will pay the 
remaining amount due under this contract upon 
due proof of death. The cash, loan and sur- 
render values will bear the same proportion to 
the full cash, loan and surender values stated 
in table on page 2 as the remaining amount of 


insurance under this contract bears to the ori- 
ginal amount of insurance. 

If, however, the insured shall recover, so as 
to be able to engage in any occupation for 
wages or profit during the premium payment 
period, or before the full amount of the policy 
is paid, he shall then be required to pay all 
premiums becoming due under this contract 
after the date of recovery, and the liability of 
the company will be limited to the face of the 
policy less all payments made to insured and 
less all indebtedness thereon. 


o> | ey annual premium for this clause . 


0 AY le and is included in the whole pre- 
mium charged for this policy, and this clause 
may be canceled at any time by the insured, 
and thereafter the disability insurance shall 
cease and the premium on this policy shall be 
reduced by the amount named herein, provided 
the policy be returned to the company for 
proper endorsement. 


THE PROPOSED NEW AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE MORTALITY 
TABLE. 


A committee of the Actuarial Society of 
America, composed of Arthur Hunter as 
chairman, John K. Gore and E. E. Rhodes, 
have reported on a proposition to compile a 
new American Experience Table of Mortality, 
to the effect that the time is not propitious for 
the task. In their report they say: 


It is recognized that the Actuaries’ Table is 
not well adapted to the mortality experience on 
insured lives in the United States and Canada, 
and that the American Experience Table is 
largely based on the data of one company and 
on the judgment of a single actuary, besides be- 
ing an old experience. It has, however, served 
its purpose well, the reserves based upon it be- 
ing safe and not excessive, so far as present ex- 
perience goes. The companies have known for 
many years that their experience, especially 
during the early years of insurance, has been 
more favorable than would be indicated by the 
American table, but advantage has been taken 
of this fact to meet a large part of the acquisi- 
tion expenses out of the savings in mortality. 
& 7 x 

There seems to be a widely prevalent impres- 
sion that a new mortality table showing a lower 
death rate would result in lower reserves. Such 
a result, however, is unlikely. Let us assume 
that a new mortality table based upon the more 
recent experience of the companies in the 
United States and Canada on standard insured 
lives would show a death rate ranging from 
forty per cent of the death rate according to the 
American table at the youngest age, to 90 per 
cent at the older ages. It will be agreed, we 
think, that this reduction in the death rate 
would be, if anything, larger than could reason- 
ably be expected. A comparison of this modi- 
fied death rate with the death rate of the Amer- 
ican table and with the death rate shown by 
the OM table, which represents the latest ex- 
perience of British companies, would be as fol- 
lows: 


Modified 
Age. American. British. American. 
BO asi See. 00749 60338 .00300 
TOS Sda'd.n's ann .00780 .00404 -00390 
Ws aco weie'eia Rated .00843 00595 .00506 
Wakes cia d eele bea .00979 00915 .00686 
| RN ee -01378 .01504 .01102 
Oe aoa wn inte .02669 .02887 .02269 
1 POPS eas .06199 .06207 .05579 
GR ie Fike ood ahaiele .14447 -13844 -13002 
Tape Bn a pe .45454 .80075 .40909 


The figures in the last column are necessarily 
arbitrary, the object having been to obtain 
rates which are under those of both the Ameri- 
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can Experience and the latest British Eperience. 
* * * 

The experience in Great Britain has been that 
with each successive table, showing generally 
a lower rate of mortality, higher reserves in 
the aggregate have been required. It is evident, 
therefore, that a table of mortality showing a 
lower death rate than that of the present Amer- 
ican table would not for that reason require 
lower policy reserves. 

Moreover, the adoption of a new table of mor- 
tality showing a lower death rate than the 
present table would not necessarily reduce the 
cost of insurance to the policyholders. This 
cost is determined by the expenses of manage- 
ment and by the death rate actually experi- 
enced, and not by the death rate shown in the 
table used for computing premiums and re- 
serves. At the present time policyholders are 
receiving in the dividends credited to their 
policies the benefit of the death rate actually 
experienced, and this would not be affected by 
the adoption of a new mortality table. Among 
all companies, participating and non-participat- 
ing, if lower net premiums were used the load- 
ings would doubtless have to be increased, un- 
less the margin of safety be possibly too greatly 
reduced. The resulting gross premiums would 
probably vary but little from those now charged. 

While the reasons for the preparation of a 
new mortality table of insured lives are many 
and important, certain conditions exist that will 
prevent such a table from being entirely satis- 
factory for all purposes for which it may be 
used. 

For example, the territory to be covered is so 
vast that there are substantial differences in 
the death rates among selected lives in the 
various sections. It might happen, therefore, 
that small companies operating in less favor- 
able localities would eventually become in- 
solvent by using insufficiently loaded premium 
rates based upon the mortality on select lives 
in the United States and Canada. 

Again, the determination of the number of 
years of experience that should be included in 
the investigation will be of the greatest im- 
portance, In view of the improvement in 
average longevity during the last thirty years 
the table of mortality would not represent 
present-day conditions if the companies should 
contribute data taken from their entire ex- 
perience, for the heavier mortality of the earlier 
years would have a tendency to increase the 
death rates of the new table. 

Still another difficulty arises from the fact that 
investigations separating the experience under 
term, whole life, limited payment life and en- 
dowment policies generally show that the mor- 
tality on low premium policies is relatively 
greater than on higher premium policies. A 
new table based largely upon the experience 
on policies on the higher premium plans might 
not be suitable for a company whose business 
varied therefrom; for example, a company issu- 
ing the larger proportion of its business on the 
term plan, * * * 


INSURANCE AS MEANS OF RELIEV- 
ING POOR. 

Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company and the Mercantile National 
Bank of St, Louis, has addressed a letter to 
the Equitable Life of New York, entitled 
“Nothing New Under the Sun,” urging the in- 
surance of the poor by charity organizations. 
He says in part: 


I believe if ten per cent of the amount spent 
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by organized charities in St. Louis were used 
systematically for a period of ten years buy- 
ing life insurance, thus aiding the poor that 
they are now trying to relieve, the charity or- 
ganizations would have much less. work to do 
at the end of ten years, and thousands would 
be benefited and made happier on account of 
the insurance. Have you ever been really 
poor, so poor you did not know how you were 
going to pay the next grocery bill, or how it 
would be possible to pay the next month’s rent, 
and in addition been taken sick with a family 
depending on you? If you have never been 
so situated it is impossible for you to properly 
picture the agony of one in that condition, or 
the helplessness of a family left without a dol- 
lar in the world and with accumulated debts 
for the necessities of life. You may think this 
an exaggerated picture, and yet I venture to 
say, to-day, in this great land of ours with an 
overabundance of all products, there are, at 
the lowest estimate, 500,000 people in that con- 
dition. An insurance company whose pur- 
poses are for the relief of such conditions is 
not only worthy of encouragement, from a 
financial standpoint, but should be regarded as 
a blessing to society in general. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
FROM JANUARY 1 TO 
JULY 1, 1912. 


[Licensed] 
Arizona Life, Phoenix, Arizona; capital $100,- 
000. 
Atlantic States Life, Augusta, Ga.; capital 
$200,000, surplus $200,000. 
Bankers International Life, Austin, Tex.; cap- 
ital $100,000. 





Cosmopolitan Life, Atlanta, Ga.; 
$1,000,000. 

Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio; capital $100,000. 

Gibraltar Life, Paris, Tex.; capital $100,000. 

Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss.; capital $500,- 
000. 

Lexington Life, Lebanon, Ind.; capital $100,000, 
surplus $25,000. 

Louisiana State Life, Shreveport, La.; capital 
$250,000, surplus $287,500. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La.; capital 
$1,000,000, surplus $750,000. 

San Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Tex.; capital 
$100,000, surplus $50,000. 

United States and Dominion Life, Duluth, 
Minn.; capital $100,000. 

Wabash Life, Danville, Ill.; capital $100,000. 

Wyoming Life Insurance Company, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; capital $300,000. 


capital 


[Projected] 

Alamo Life, San Antonio, Tex.; capital $100,- 
000, surplus $50,000. 

American Postal Life, Cleveland, Ohio; capital 
$100,000. 

American Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
capital $100,000, surplus $100,000. 

Cosmopolitan Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

Cotton States Life, Tupelo, Miss.; capital 
$100,000. 

Cumberland Valley Life, Nashville, Tenn. 

Liquor Dealers Life, San Francisco, Cal.; cap- 
ital $1,000,000. 

Normal Life, Los Angeles, Cal.; capital $75,000. 

Provident Insurance Company, Toledo, O. 

Reliable Life and Accident, St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Life, Cleveland, Ohio; capital $1,000,- 
000, 

Sioux City Life, Sioux City, Ia.; capital $100,- 
000. 





Assets, $46,786,131.91 


A C 0 il pa y unexcelled. 
eighteen years. 


cluding “‘ Disability Clause.” 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 








STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 
the interest of its policyholders is 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 


POLICIES containing all up-to-date features in- 


THE COMPANY ——— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 
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Standard Life, San Francisco; capital $250,000. 
Universal Life and Accident, San Francisco; 
capital $500,000. 


Change Your Tactics. 


One of our agents asks: ‘What are you going 
to do with a man that listens to you patiently, 
but will not talk, and who not only fails either 
to controvert or accede to your arguments, but 
will give you no idea as to what impression your 
words are making on him?” We would suggest 
that you change your tactics and try the ques- 
tioning method. Most of the statements you 
make can be put in the form of questions. Put 
them that way and you will drive him out of 
his shell. More than likely his seeming indif- 
ference is not real but is simply a matter of 
temperament. He cannot well avoid answering 
your questions, and his responses will indicate 
the progress you are making and give you some 
idea as to the course to pursue.—The Volunteer. 


More to It than Money. 


That life insurance agent is a better agent 
who, along with the idea of making money to 
supply comforts and pleasures for himself and 
family, gives f.equent thought to what a world 
of blessings his work is bringing to many and 
many a home besides his own. It seems to in- 
spire one to an extent that possibly nothing else 
can. It induces a thrill, a realization, that get- 
ting people to insure their lives for those de- 
pendent upon them is one of the most ennobling, 
race bettering, happiness producing—yea, holy— 
occupations that a man can possibly have. 

Think of it often, and let it induce an in- 
tensity of effort that can but result in you, Mr. 
Lifeman, making the world a great deal better, 
a great deal happier for your having lived in it. 
And when for you the twilight of life comes on, 
when you sit alone, ’mid the bloom of memories 
of your career, you will find that, like stars in 
a darkening night, the thoughts of the many lives 
that your work has brightened will shine forth 
to lighten and cheer your heart to the journey’s 
end.—International Lifeman. 


NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1911 and 1912 





by 


Life Insurance Companies on 
Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
1881 to 1910 and 1911 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also \Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison, 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 


Per Copy Ke ees - §$ 1.50 

12 Copies, , : 2 ; pap 
ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY Contracts." °° 100 ee a 

5 inhale 48 p 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE ExcHANGE, 175 W. Jackson Bivb. 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE. 








FORTNIGHTLY LIFE 


INSURANOD SUPPILEMANT 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to Whai is Going On in Office and Fielo 








ISSUED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 








THE ITALIAN INSURANCE 
MONOPOLY. 


By Freperick L. HorrMan. 


(Continued from July 4). 

The first nineteen sections have reference 
almost entirely to the new business to be trans- 
acted by the National Insurance Institute, and 
what follows has reference chiefly to the exist- 
ing business of private insurance institutions 
and the continuance of existing contracts and 
the future contractual relationships of insured 
parties and the Government. 

Article XX, provides that life insurance con- 
tracts antedating the present law shall con- 
tinue to have their full effect according to the 
general and particular provisions of the poli- 
cies. This requirement is governed by Article 
145 of the Code of Commerce; but under- 
writers cannot in any way invoke this law 
for canceling or modifying existing contracts. 


How THE TRANSFER OF ExisTING BUSINESS 
IS TO BE EFFECTED, 

Within ninety days of the monopoly going 
into effect the Italian and foreign office carry- 
ing on the business of life insurance in Italy 
are required to hand in to the registry offices 
of the place in which they have their chief 
domicile a register of life insurance, with the 
following particulars for each contract: (a) 
the number thereof; (b) the date of issue; 
(c) the name, surname and residence of the 
assured; (d) the name, surname and residence 
of the beneficiary; (e) the nature of the in- 
surance contract, and (f) the amount insured. 
The register is required to be certified to by 
the registrar in charge of the local registry 
office. The amount of insurance as stated in 
the contract at the time the law goes into effect 
cannot be subsequently increased. Any stipu- 
lation in the contract providing for an increase 
in the amount previously insured is to be con- 
sidered null and void, in conformity to Article 
IV. of the present law. It is to be assumed 
that this requirement has reference to the pos- 
sible privilege of the insured to increase the 
amount of insurance in return for the payment 
of an additional premium. In the event that 
a local office should fail to make the required 
statement as to the existing business, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
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will provide for the necessary ascertainment 
of the fact, at the expense of the office which 
failed to do so, and which will incur a penalty 
of 5,000 lires ($965), to be collected in the 
form established by the law of registration 
and taxes. In case the local offices fail to 
carry out the law completely the punishment 
for incomplete registration will be 100 lires 
($19.30) for every policy omitted or declared 
for an insufficient value. All life insurance 
contracts, irrespective of their dates, which are 
not registered in the registry of policies and 
approved or certified to by the local registrar, 
in accordance with this section, and after an 
expiry of twenty days, are to be held as null 
and void and contrary to the present law. 
However, policyholders deprived of their right 
to continue existing contracts not properly 
registered are permitted to retain the right of 
making claim for the reimbursement of the 
premiums paid, together with interest at the 
end of each year. 
ToNTINE INSURANCE PROHIBITED, 

According to Article XXII., the carrying on 
of tontine associations, whether national or 
foreign, is forbidden in Italy; but in conform- 
ity to a law passed in 1892 the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce will pro- 
vide for the appointment of a royal commis- 
sioner for each national or foreign association, 
who will ascertain the position and determine 
the rights of the single members as well as the 
percentual shares of the funds to which they 
are entitled. There are other references to 
the rights and privileges of members of ton- 
tine undertakings which are not of particular 
interest outside of Italy. 

Article XXVI. provides that the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce will 
put forward, within two years of the com- 
ing into force of the present law establishing 
an insurance monopoly, a project of law for 
the reform of the National Providence Insti- 
tute. 

Italian and foreign offices which, at the time 
of the promulgation of the law establishing 
an insurance monopoly, are carrying on a life 
insurance business in the Kingdom of Italy, 
must, within a month thereof, hand in to the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce a statement as to the mortality tables 


used, the rate of interest assumed, and other 
details regarding the calculation of the mathe- 
matical reserves during the last year of private 
management. The Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce will provide for a 
check of the calculations, and if important 
differences are found there will be a readjust- 
ment. 
REINSURANCE PROVISIONS. 

Article XXVIII. provides that “The National 
Insurance Institute, if requested by national or 
foreign life insurance offices, will accept the 
surrender of their business for the whole of 
the life insurance contracts they have stipu- 
lated in the Kingdom previously to 31st De- 
cember, 1911,” on condition, however, that the 
offices making the concession of their business 
pay over or reinsure by valid guarantees, 
judged to be such by the board of directors, to 
the institute the full amount of the mathe- 
matical reserves corresponding to the duration 
of the contracts, after deduction of the ac- 
quisition expenses not yet provided for. The 
rules relative to the calculation of the mathe- 
matical reserves and paying off the acquisition 
expenses are to be fixed by royal decree after 
a hearing by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Insurance Institute. By the surrender 
of the policies under the conditions stated the 
National Insurance Institute takes the place 
of the private insurance corporation, with re- 
spect to all duties and rights in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the respective 
contracts or policies, The surrenders are ex- 
empt from registration tax and stamp duty. 


A Ten-YeAR PeEriop of CONDITIONAL GRACE. 
Article XXIX. provides that “The companies 
and offices which on date of 31st December, 
1911, legally carried on the life insurance busi- 
ness in the Kingdom of Italy may be authorized 
to continue their operations for a period not 
exceeding ten years from the ninetieth day 
following the coming in force of the present 
law.” This authorization is granted by royal 
decree to individual companies, and is subject 
to the following conditions: (1) That the in- 
surance offices surrender to the National In- 
stitute forty per cent of each risk accepted 
after the present law has come into force; (2) 
that the national and foreign insurance offices 
use one-half of the premiums collected on ac- 
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count of the risks accepted and the interest 
obtained from the investments, be invested in 
bonds of the public debt of the Kingdom of 
Italy or debts guaranteed by the State in the 
form of deposits with the loan and deposit 
institutes. 
institutions making loans on landed property 
or for governmental purposes or State de- 
positories; (3) that the insurance offices 
deposit with the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce the rates of the pre- 
miums that they intend to charge for every 
form of insurance, all of which are subject to 


These are probably local financial 


official proof. 


SURDENSOME RESTRICTIONS AND HEAvy 
PENALTIES. 

The national or foreign offices authorized to 
continue carrying on a life insurance business 
in the Kingdom of Italy must communicate in 
full the details regarding all the contracts 
entered into in the Kingdom to the National 
Insurance Institute within thirty days from 
the date such contracts have been perfected. 
The national or foreign offices who fail to in- 
form the National Insurance Institute of the 
contracts entered into in the Kingdom of Italy, 
or who make statements as regards a lesser 
amount of premium than the one actually paid 
by the assured, are liable to heavy fines and 
penalties. The premium rates approved by the 
National Insurance Institute cannot be altered 
unless at least three years have expired from 
the date of their approval. Variations in the 
premium rates must in all cases be approved 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce at least two months before they 
take effect. 
surrender of the business on the part of 
Italian and foreign offices to the National In- 
surance Institute are intended to extend to the 
aggregate of the policies issued by insurance 
corporations and reinsured with the National 
Insurance Institute, in accordance with Article 
XXVIII. The surrender of risks, however, 
does not take place until the National Insur- 
ance Office has actually commenced operations. 


The provisions concerning the 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES. 

Article XXX. provides that the surrender 
of a risk on the part of a private insurance 
office to the National Insurance Institute shall 
be made the consideration of corresponding 
aliquot parts of the premium after deducting 
the proportionate share of acquisition ex- 
penses, but to an extent not exceeding seventy 
per cent of the premium for the first year. In 
the case of premiums for subsequent years of 
insurance the allowance on account of collec- 
tion expenses shall not exceed five per cent 
thereof. 

With regard to the business of companies 
not having sufficient reserves, the National 
Insurance Institute is at liberty to refuse the 
surrender of such business, but it is provided 
that “The sums that the National Insurance 
Institute shall pay over to the insurance offices 
for losses verified or for expired policies, are 
bound in favor of the assured or the bene- 
ficiaries of the policies.” This section is not 
quite clear, and it is not explained what action 


the National Insurance Institute is to take in 
the event of business being offered by actually 
or technically insolvent institutions. 

The last article provides that the rules or 
by-laws for the execution of the organic law 
establishing a national insurance monopoly 
shall be published within two months of the 
date on which the law goes into effect. 


CONCLUSIONS, 

It would serve no practical purpose to dis- 
cuss at the present time the probable social and 
economic consequences of this radical legisla- 
tive innovation on the part of the Italian 
Government. Italy has, within recent years, 
come to the front as a relatively small but 
nevertheless important world power, and it has 
shown its political daring in the present war 
with Turkey, no less than in being the first to 
establish a life insurance monopoly. The 
economic condition of the nation has steadily 
improved during the last decade, and slowly 
but surely a considerable amount of national 
wealth is being accumulated, as is made evi- 
dent by the increased capital of numerous cor- 
porations and the large deposits in private and 
Government savings banks and institutions of 
credit. The average price of the Italian 3.75 
per cent rentes during 1911 was 103.14, against 
104.68 during 1910. For the first time in ten 
years, however, during 1912 Italian rentes were 
quoted below par, due, of course, primarily to 
the war with Turkey. Whether under cir- 
cumstances like these it was advisable to enter 
the untried field of State life insurance, con- 
ducted as a monopoly, it remains for time to 
prove. Considering, however, the not incon- 
siderable discontent of the working class, and 
the large Italian emigration during recent 
years, it would seem that the activity of the 
Government might have been more appro- 
priately limited to the immediate needs of the 
element of the 
Serious damage has been done to a _ long- 
established branch of private enterprise, which 
has flourished chiefly because of competition 
restraint. 
There is nothing in the history of government 
insurance to warrant the anticipation that with- 
out compulsion the Italian Government, 
through its monopoly, will secure anything 
like the results obtainable through private 
enterprise. With a due regard to the vast 
public interests affected by an undertaking of 
this kind it cannot be considered otherwise 
than an ill-advised innovation that such a far- 
reaching change in the relations of business to 
government should have been made without 
a full parliamentary discussion and with such 
an apparent disregard of long-established 
national and international corporate and _ pri- 
vate rights. Granting the most that can be 
said in behalf of the Italian Government life 
insurance monopoly as an institution estab- 
lished for the common good of the people of 
Italy, the conclusion cannot be questioned, in 
the light of the more or less disastrous history 
of government in business, that the monopoly 
constitutes a serious menace to life insurance 
as successfully conducted by private enterprise 
throughout the world, 
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and freedom from burdensome 
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Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 


PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 INCLUDING DISABIL 
ITY BENEFITS. 
PARTICIPATING. ENDOWMENT AT 85. 








AGE AT ISSUE. 
Poticy. 





25 30 35 40 45 50 


Continuous Pay- 





ments.........| 20.71) 28.56) 27.33) 32.39) 39.27) 48.84 
10 Payments... .. 47.20) 51.72) 57.24) 63.97) 72.25) 82.65 
15 Payments.....| 35.36) 38.84) 43.11] 48.45) 55.19) 64.04 
20 Payments.....| 29.62) 32.58) 36.31) 41.05) 47.25) 55.66 
10-Year Endow.. .|101. 94/102. 52/103 .39 108. 79 106.86 110.49 


15-Year Endow...| 65.34) 66.00) 67.00 { : 

20-Year Endow...| 48.51) 49.26} 50.46) 52.40) 55.61} 61.03 

25-Year Endow...| 38.77} 39.67) 41.12) 43.53) 47.51] 54.12 

30-Year Endow...| 32.01) 33.14) 34.89] 37.83) 42.62! 50.32 
| 


10-Payment, 20 } | 
Year Endow...| 79.96) 80 4 82.00) 83.99) 87.27} 92.76 
! | 














ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 WITHOUT DISABIL 
ITY BENEFITS. 





Continuous Pay- 


mnents,...55 3. 20.46) 23.31) 27.01} 31.93] 38.57) 47.70 
10 Payments... . 46.95) 51.47; 56.92) 63.51) 71.55] 81.51 
15 Payments.....} 35.11] 38.59) 42.79] 47.99] 54.49] 62.90 
20 Payments... .. 29.37) 32.33) 35.99) 40.59) 46.55) 54.52 


10-Year Endow.. .| 101.69] 102.27) 103 .07|104.27| 106. 16/109. 35 
15-Year Endow...| 65.09) 65.75| 66.68] 68.11! 70.47] 74.45 
20-Year Endow...| 48.26) 49.01) 50.14) 51.94] 54.91) 59.89 
25-Year Endow...| 38.52] 39.42) 40.80) 43.07] 46.81) 52.98 
30-Year Endow...| 31.7¢@| 32.84) 34.57] 37.37] 41.92] 49.18 
10-Payment, 20- | 

Year Endow...| 79.71} 80.49) 81.68] 83.53) 86.57] 91.62 

| 
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PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 INCLUDING DISABIL 
ITY BENEFITS. 
NON-PARTICIPATING. ENDOWMENT AT 85. 


Continuous Pay | 
ments... .. .| 17.68) 20.11] 23.33) 27.66) 33.56} 41.77 
10 Payments.....| 41.41) 45.32) 50.12) 55.96) 63.10) 72.06 
15 Payments,....| 30.81) 33.79) 37.49] 42.05) 47. 
20 Payments.....| 25,66} 28.18) 31 .37| 35.43) 40.71) 47.89 
10-Year Endow...| 94.32 94.72) 95 . 37} 96.39; 98.07/101.06 
15-Year Endow...| 60.12] 60.58) 61.34) 62.59) 64.72) 68.43 
20-Year Endow...| 43.47) 44.01) 44.95) 46.51) 49.16) 53.73 
25-Year Endow...| 33.87] 34.53) 35.68) 37.64) 40.94) 46.50 
30-Year Endow.. | 27.80 28.64) 30.10! 32.53) 36.56) 43.10 
10-Pavment, 20 | 
Year Endow.. .| 70.76 71.3 72 sal 73.89, 76.55) 81.11 











ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER 


$1000 WITHOUT DISABIL 
ITY ‘EFITS. 


BENEFI 


Continuous Pay-| | | 
menis,........| 17.43) 19.86) 23.01) 27.20) 32.86) 40.63 


10 Payments..<..| 41. 16| 45.07, 49.80) 55.50) 62.40) 70.92 
15 Payments.....| 30.56) 33.54) 37.15) 41.59) 47.12) 54.25 
20 Payments..... 25.41) 27.93) 31.05) 34.97) 40.01) 46.75 


10-Year Endow...| 94.07] 94.47] 95.05] 95.93) 97.37) 99.92 
15-Year Endow...| 59.87) 60.33) 61.02) 62.13) 64.02) 67.29 
20-Year Endow.. | 43.22) 43.76) 44.63) 46.05) 48.46) 52.59 
25-Year Endow...| 33.62) 34 28| 35.36) 37.18) 40.24) 45.36 
30-Year Endow...| 27.55) 28.39) 29.78) 32.07 35. 86) 41.96 


10-Payment, 2° } 
Year Endov...| 70.51) 71.08) 71.99) 73.43) 75.86) 79.97 














THE AFFAIR AT IODINE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Some months previous to the affair of the 
Isthmus of Panama, Doe Hertie, an ex-actor, 
of the variety commonly called barn stormers, 
married a maiden in the little village of 
Iodine, so called because it had been founded 
by a druggist, and settled down among his 
wife’s acquaintances. As it was impossible for 
him to follow the only profession he knew 
anything about, he decided to undertake one 
to which he was a total stranger. He wrote 
the general agent of the Turkish Life Insur- 
ance Company, and succeeded in persuading 
that gentleman that he could gather in appli- 
cations. Although he had previously been a 
double-dyed failure at everything he had 
undertaken, he began to exhibit symptoms of 
success as a life insurance solicitor. Within 
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two weeks after he had signed his contract he 
somehow contrived to induce a wealthy 
farmer to apply for a $10,000 policy on the 
fifteen-payment life plan. i This was the 
largest application that had been secured in 
the neighborhood of Iodine in fifteen years, 
and the general agent was not only startled 
but even suspicious. He had not been im- 
pressed with Hertie’s career, but in the ab- 
sence of any better material for the district 
had decided to give him a trial. When the 
application calling for a $600 premium, which 
had been paid in advance, arrived at head- 
quarters, the general agent at once suspected 
a conspiracy, and promptly sent out a number 
of inquiries. He also warned his company to 
be cautious, but three or four weeks of in- 
vestigation disclosed nothing suspicious, and 
the policy was issued. The general agent then 
reacted into a state of optimism, appointed 
Hertie district manager and gave him control 
of three counties. Hertie at once got to work, 
and sent in more applications and for amounts 
larger than village applications usually called 
for. The general agent was both puzzled and 
delighted over the success of Hertie, and 
when the ex-dramatic star wrote that a visit 
from the field superintendent might stimulate 
him to extra exertions, the general agent 
promptly dispatched a sort of all-round man 
by the name of Jerome Aden. 


HELP FROM THE GENERAL AGENT. 


Aden and the district manager got on well 
together. Hertie had enough dramatic ability 
to make himself an interesting companion, and 
he and the general agency representative en- 
joyed themselves hugely in the course of a few 
weeks’ work in the vicinity of Iodine. Hertie 
took Aden to his “best” prospects and invited 
the expert to “show” him how to do it. One 
day they called upon the only tinner in the dis- 
trict, and Hertie introduced Aden as one of 
the big guns from the Turkish Life’s arsenal. 
The tinner (who, for present purposes, may be 
known as Sheets) was pleased to come into 
contact with a big gun from any place, and 
suggested that an investment would appeal to 
him more than protection. Aden and Hertie 
retired, prepared a proposition for a twenty- 
year endowment, and after supper showed the 
tinner through. 

Sheets was enthusiastic. The endowment 
looked fine to him, and he wanted it bad. It 
would be so easy to slip out a few nickels and 
dimes with which to pay the premiums that 
he could not understand why more persons 
did not take endowments. Nevertheless, it 
was a fixed rule with him not to decide any- 
thing on impulse. He insisted on taking three 
or four days, and with this the Turkish agents 
were forced to be content. When they called 
upon the tinner for his final decision they 
found him as pessimistic as a victim of jaun- 
dice. No twenty-year endowments for him! 
Nickels and dimes would buy any quantity of 
small comforts, and why should he sentence 
himself to twenty years on the anxious seat 
for the doubtful pleasure of an endowment? 
And he had turned from hot to cold so sud- 
‘denly that both Aden and Hertie were jarred 


into a state of speechlessness and left the tin- 
ner in possession of the field. 

A few days after the Sheets’ fiasco Aden 
and Hertie drove ten miles, into the country 
to interview a farmer by the name of Hep- 
sker. As it was the busy season for farmers 
the two men timed themselves to arrive at sun- 
down, and they found Hepsker just nailing up 
the last of numerous crates of apples. The 
farmer and two hired men had been picking 
the fruit for twelve or fourteen hours, and it 
did not appear to be a propitious occasion on 
which to talk life insurance, but Hepsker in- 
troduced his callers into a dingy little parlor, 
and when he had eaten his supper gave them 
an interview. 

Hepsker very soon made it clear to the 
representatives of the Turkish that he would 
require delicate treatment. He displayed 
plenty of interest in the policy histories and 
list of local policyholders which were exhibited 
to him, but he had been victimized a year or 
two previously and he could not forget. Aden 
and Hertie were compelied to become listen- 
ers while he told how he had bought $1000 
worth of mining stock for $100; given his note 
for the amount, only to find that his note was 
discounted at the local bank and the swindler 
had disappeared. When they were able to re- 
turn to life insurance, Aden laid himself out 
to prove the trustworthiness of the Turkish as 
well as the integrity of himself and Hertie, 
and presently Hepsker warmed up. He not 
only became interested in an endowment but 
felt sure he would apply, but at a critical 
moment the mining stock swindle darted into 
his consciousness, and he would do nothing 
without investigating. If the agents would 
return in three or four weeks they might write 
the application if their company stood the test 
of his inquiries. 


PREPARING FOR DEFEAT. 

Time passed rapidly, and one afternoon 
Aden and Hertie decided to drop in on Hep- 
sker again. The long drive of ten miles gave 
them plenty of time in which to put the fin- 
ishing touches to their plans, and they were 
scarcely out of sight of Iodine before Aden 
remarked: “Doe, I’ll wager you a good cigar 
that Hepsker’s feet are as cold as a chunk of 
Polar ice.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the ex-barn- 
stormer, 

“I mean that by this time that old farmer 
has lost his mind so far as life insurance is 
concerned.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Oh, experience. A frozen child dreads the 
cold. Remember the Sheets fizzle?” 

“But the farmer is different.” 

“No; he isn’t, Doe. None of them are dif- 
ferent. We should have expected Sheets to 
do exactly what he did.” 

“You mean ie 

“This. Nine out of ten men cool off after 
the first enthusiasm for insurance is gen- 
erated.” 

“And are we coming out here to get it 
handed to us again?” 

“No. We'll do the handing this time. Na- 
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poleon always prepared for defeat and never 
for victory. That is why he usually won. 
We'll try the famous Corsican’s scheme. We'll 
prepare for defeat. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, in the first place, we'll drive up just 
as we did three weeks ago, and say nothing 
about our business until we get into the house. 
We will proceed cautiously and, if necessary, 
begin all over again. We'll not ask him for a 
decision or give him any chance to say ‘no.’” 

“But suppose he springs the subject him- 
self? Didn’t he say he would investigate?” 

“Rot, Doe. You've got to lose some of your 
faith in human nature or you'll never be a 
better solicitor. He forgot the investigation 
before we were out of sight, and as for spring- 
ing the subject himself—just watch me.” 

What Aden had predicted happened. Hep- 
sker saw the two insurance agents before they 
hitched their horse, and hurried out to dismiss 
them. He was extremely anxious that they 
should not waste their valuable time, and 
hastened to assure them that he had thought 
over the matter of life insurance and had 
reached the conclusion that he did not want 
any. 

“Got your apples all marketed, Mr. Hep- 
sker ?” inquired Aden, at the same time walk- 
ing slowly in the direction of the farmer's 
house. 

“No,” Hepsker replied quickly. “But as | 
was saying, gentlemen, I don’t want any life 
insurance now.” 

“This is going to be a great year for you 
farmers,” Aden observed. “Crops are good 
and war scares and one thing and another are 
forcing up prices. How’s your wheat?” 
“Fair,” the farmer growled, and made an- 
other ineffectual attempt to get rid of the 
representatives of the Turkish. Aden kept on 
walking, and by the time Hepsker had uttered 
his final protest the three men had reached the 
farmer’s front door. It was open, and Aden 
coolly stepped in and invited the farmer to 
come in and take a seat. Hepsker looked mur- 
der at his unwelcome visitors, but submitted. 
It was early in the afternoon and the farmer 
appeared to have plenty of leisure. Aden dis- 
cussed all manner of subjects, but discreetly 
avoided life insurance. For ten or fifteen min-. 
utes he exerted himself to entertain the 
farmer, and finally Hepsker himself introduced 
the subject in a way which indicated that his 
opposition was yielding, Aden then slowly 
began a process of education, displaying policy 
histories, telling stories of claims paid, and 
making the subject of life insurance as inter- 
esting as possible. At the end of half an hour 
he took out a blank application and began to 
ask the usual questions, The farmer furnished 
the answers, and when the dotted line was 
reached he accepted Aden’s fountain pen and 
signed. Aden was about to fill out a note for 
the premium when Hepsker protested that 
one note experience was enough. He pulled 
out a roll of bills and paid an annual premium 
on a $5000 twenty-year endowment. When 
the transaction was finished, he remarked: 
“I am really surprised at this, gentlemén. I 
hadn't the slightest intention of taking in- 








surance when you came. I had no idea J 
could change my mind so easily.” 

“Do you mind answering a question?” Aden 
inquired, as he and Hertie rose to leave. 

“Why, if I can,’ Hepsker replied. 

“Oh, it’s easy. Hertie and I got into an 
argument as to whether you would investigate 
the Turkish——” 

“Tl forgot even the name of it until I saw 
you drive up to my gate.” 

“Well, we got him,” twitted Hertie, as he 
and Aden proceeded leisurely toward Iodine. 

“Yes,” replied Aden, “but J win the cigar. 
Didn't he throw it into us as I told you he 
would ?” 

“Yes, but what made you think you could 
land him after that?” 

“Simply this: Jf a man is once really in- 
terested in a thing his interest does not abso- 
lutely die. He may get in the condition of a 
fire in which there is nothing left but a spark 
here and there in the ashes, but there is a trifle 
of heat always left, and you can fan it into 
life again if you will go about it right. You 
saw me do it. We could have done the same 
with Sheets, the tinner, if we had gone pre- 
pared for it. Just to show you that it can be 
done I'll wager you I take his application 
before I leave.” 

Hertie accepted the wager, but lost again, 
for the tinner was gradually thawed out by 
something like the same process that won 
Hepsker. By the time he had gone through 
the hands of the examiner he was as enthusi- 
astic as he had been at first. 
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STATE LIFE INSURANCE IN 
WISCONSN. 


Insurance Commissioner Ekern of Wis- 
consin has announced that, although the re- 
cently authorized State Insurance System, as 
provided by law, has until next June to be put 
in operation, preparations are now nearly 
completed, and it will doubtless be put into 
effect early in September. 

The Commissioner estimates that the pre- 
mium rates will be much lower than those 
charged by regular life companies, although 
life insurance and annuities will be written on 
a sound old-line basis, The liability of the 
State under its contracts is, however, limited 
to the insurance fund derived from premiums, 
interest earnings and kindred sources. There 
will be four classes of policies issued: Ordi- 
nary life; twenty-year endowment; ten-year 
endowment, and term to age 65. Annuities 
beginning at age 65 and not to exceed $300, 
will later be issued. The life policies are to be 
issued between ages 20 and 50 in multiples of 
$500; not over $3000, however, can be written 
on one life. 

The reserve basis to be used is the Ameri- 
can Experience, with three per cent interest. 
Policyholders will be granted loan privileges, 
and in case of non-payment of premium an 
automatic non-forfeiture is provided through 
premium loans. 

Applications may be made direct to the 
Commissioner of Insurance or through clerks 
and treasurers in towns, villages and counties, 
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State factory inspectors or State banks. Such 
persons receive twenty-five cents for each ap- 
plication and one per cent for collecting pre- 
miums. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 
IX. 

The ancients held the serpent to be the 
embodiment of great wisdom. They respected 
the reptiles, and at no time held them in the 
deep abhorrence exhibited by moderns, and 
especially by that race whose greatest hero 
was the man who exterminated snakes from 
their land. Most of the snake’s reputation for 
wisdom has been blasted by the march of 
time. We no longer regard treachery as a high 
and noble attribute, nor do we admire any one 
or anything which exhibits this trait as a lead- 
ing characteristic. 

Out in the great field. of life underwriting 
occasionally there appears a figure conspicuous 
in its glorious success, which wriggles its way 
into the hearts of prospects and superiors 
alike with the consummate shrewdness and 
two-sidedness of the serpent. The perform- 
ances of such a man are always stellar—for 
the time being. But they are soon caught up 
with. The twister, contract jumper and solici- 
tor-for-commission-only are about as welcome 
to-day in the insurance field as a basket of 
cobras in a Morris chair, and they are due for 
a similar treatment to the latter when dis- 
covered. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Some life insurance agents are prone to 
neglect one of their best assistants in carry- 
ing through an application to completion. 
The medical examiner is too often looked 
upon as an incumbrance, whose great delight 
is to turn down applicants for what the agent 
considers trivial reasons. When an agent 
gets into that frame of mind he might as well 
quit the business, for there will be constant 
friction between him and the doctor. In 
reality the medical examiner is the best friend 
of the agent, and hundreds of them can relate 
instances where they have saved cases for 
agents by putting in the closing argument. 
Many men reach the doctor’s office in an un- 
certain frame of mind. They have perhaps 
been persuaded to see him against their will; 
they realize that they need the insurance—but 
not just now. ‘The. tactful doctor recognizes 
the symptoms of wavering, and often by a few 
words clinches the work that the agent has 
left uncompleted. A medical examiner can 
therefore not only help the agent but also his 
company, and incidentally himself. Recently 
an examiner for one of the active companies 
expressed this thought in a letter to a fellow- 
practitioner somewhat as follows: 


While the companies for whom we examine 
naturally desire that our appointment will prove 
profitable to us, it too often rests entirely on the 
success or failure of the company’s local agent, 
as likewise his success depends more or less on 
the salability of the policy of insurance he has 
to offer. ; 

During my fifteen years’ or more experience 
as medical examiner for several companies I 
have given this phase of our work considerable 
thought, and I have satisfied myself that the 
medical examiner in his respective territory has 
the opportunity, to no little degree, to make this 
branch of our profession as profitable as he de- 
sires. For example, some four months ago the 
company for whom I, and I understand you also, 
are examiner, brought out a new policy which 
appealed to me very much and I became inter- 
ested to the extent of encouraging their local 
agents in its salability, and also recommended 
several good live men who took the agency, 
with the result that my income has increased 
ten-fold in the past ninety days. 

I feel sure, Doctor, if you would see that your 
local agent would push this particular policy, 
you would likewise be benefited. In case there 
is no agent for the company at your point, I 
have asked their manager to let me send you 
some letters which they are using in this sec- 
tion in the interest of new agents. You might 


hand the same to some good live individual, 





with the hope that an active can be 


established at your point. 


agency 


As the company represented by this doctor 
well says: “A doctor is just like everybody 
else. His success depends on how much he 
can help others.” We pass the thought along 
for the consideration of both agents and ex- 
aminers. 

Xs * * * 

The State of Wisconsin is about to try a 
plan of life insurance by the State, with the 
avowed object of saving to the people the ex- 
pense of conducting the business which the 
regular companies incur, Without going so 
far as to say that the plan is foredoomed to 
failure it can certainly be predicted that there 
will be no great rush to obtain the policies 
issued by the State. The whole history of life 
insurance proves conclusively that persons will 
not get their lives insured without solicitation 
on the part of an agent. In England for a 
number of years the postoffice department has 
maintained an insurance branch, the annual 
results of which in lives insured would not 
represent a fair day’s work for such an or- 
ganization as one of the leading industrial 
companies. The life insurance companies of 
England, with a few exceptions, do not pos- 
sess thoroughly equipped agency forces, and 
consequently transact but a small volume of 
business each as compared with companies of 
this country. Walking up to the counter and 
buying life insurance like clothing has been 
tried in Massachusetts, but the 
written thus far would make a poor showing 
for even a modest general agency. The peo- 
ple of Wisconsin need life insurance, but 
they will not go and look for it during the 
lifetime of this generation, and, fortunately, 
there is a sufficient supply of life insurance 
agents to seek out the uninsured and press 
home the arguments relative to the absolute 
necessity of such protection. 

* * a K 


business 


The plan of group insurance, which has been 
more or less prominent of late, is making a 
direct appeal to the heads of large institutions, 
and especially those where the force of clerks 
employed is extensive. Some of the managers 
have studied for years the problem of caring 
for their faithful employees when they he- 
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come old, as weli as their families in the event 
of death. The latter part of the problem is 
solved by the group plan of insurance, which 
also relieves the force of the occasional neces- 
sity for contributing when some clerk dies 
with nothing laid by for the support of his 
family. The group plan does not contemplate 
the payment of particularly large sums at 
death, but merely the payment of one or two 
years’ salary to the heirs. Such a payment 
enables the widow and children to readjust 
their condition, and prevents them being 
plunged into dire poverty. Agents will find 
numerous opportunities to present the plan, 
which appeals directly to humanitarian in- 
stincts. 


INSURED LESS THAN THREE 
MONTHS. 


The uncertainty of human life, even in the 
case of healthy persons, is again strikingly il- 
lustrated by the payment of a large claim by 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 

On April 4, 1912, Saul Glemby, a New York 
manufacturer, applied to the Union Central for 
$35,000 insurance. As it was his intention to 
apply for $25,000 more six months thereafter, 
the agent pointed out the advisability of taking 
this additional amount immediately. The pro- 
position met with his approval and the $25,000 
was written upon the basis of interim term in- 
surance from April 4 to October 4, with regular 
premium due on that date, making a total in- 
surance of $60,000. It was also suggested that a 
term policy for $1500 be taken to protect the 
premium on the additional $25,000 policy, if the 
insured should die before the regular premium 
became due. This was done, making a total of 
$61,500. 

Mr. Glemby had not consulted a physician for 
some twenty years, except a short time previous 
for a slight cold, but on May 31 last he suffered, 
for the first time, from constipation to such an 
extent that he called upon a physician, who 
prescribed the ordinary treatment. Not find- 
ing any relief, and as the pain increased, Mr. 
Glemby again consulted the physician, who then 
noticed a slight growth and advised a consulta- 
tion with a specialist. The examination that 


followed did not reveal anything of consequence, 
but within the next ten days, finding no relief, 
other physicians were consulted. 
diagnosed as cancer of ‘the 


The case was 
intestines, Mr. 
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Glemby was operated upon June 17 and died on 
June 21, ether-pneumonia having developed. 

The Union Central’s representatives in New 
York immediately furnished the entire history 
of the case to the company, including a state- 
ment from the physician who examined the in- 
testines after the operation, which showed 
cancer in its first stage, and the claim was paid 
without any delay. 

This man was wise enough to yield to the 
persuasion of the agent to put the full amount 
proposed into effect at once, and consequently 
his estate is $25,000 better off than it would have 
been had he waited six months. 


NUMBER 12,630. 

The Great Western Letter, published by the 
Great Western Life of Kansas City, Mo., in 
the interests of its policyholders and field 
men, prints in its July issue a story under the 
above caption, This story is really a sum- 
mary of the efforts of the company to keep a 
delinquent policyholder on the books, and is 
an excellent rejoinder to the remark often 
made that life insurance companies prefer to 
collect two or three premiums on a contract 
and then allow the policyholder to lapse if he 
wishes rather than attempt to keep the busi- 
ness on the books. The story as quoted be- 
low is but a typical illustration of the deter- 
mined efforts being constantly made by re- 
putable old-line companies throughout the 
country to look after the best interests of 
policyholders to the fullest extent: 


jeorge M. Manning of Swift, Texas, applied 
to the company for a policy of $1000 through 
H. R. Doolittle and J. R. Crim, August 9, 1910. 
The policy was issued, and July 15, 1911, notice 
was mailed the insured, at his original address, 
that his second annual premium would be due 
August 9. From July 15 to August 20 three let- 
ters were sent the insured, reminding him of 
his premium anniversary. Each of these in turn 
came back unclaimed. August 25 the renewal 
department wrote the three references’ the 
policyholder had given when the application 
was filed, asking if they knew his present ad- 
dress. When one of these replied August 29, 
giving the new address as Nacogdoches, the 
original premium notice and three ensuing let- 
ters were mailed to him several days apart. On 
September 10 the policy was lapsed, since it had 
consumed the thirty-one days’ grace allowed for 
the payment of premiums. A letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Manning September 22, saying 
he was anxious to keep his policy in force, but 
was not financially able to pay the premium at 
that time, The renewal department replied to 
this letter September 23, suggesting that he pay 
part of his premium in cash and give his note 
for the balance, at the same time writing two 
of the banks of Nacogdoches for their opinion 
as to Mr. Manning’s ability to meet the obliga- 
tion when it finally came due, A_ favorable 
answer was had from each bank, and on Sep- 
tember 29, not having had a reply to their letter 
of September 23, the renewal department wrote 
the insured, reminding him of the suggestion 
for settlement they had made him September 23. 
Again nothing was received from the policy- 
holder, and on October 20 another communica- 
tion was sent him, but with no better results 
than before. On the 14th of November the re- 
newal department made a double appeal—they 
wrote the insured and J. R. Crim, the general 
agent in the case, asking him to try and see 
Mr. Manning the next time he was in that 
vicinity. Still results were not forthcoming, so 
November 29 saw another letter mailed to the 
delinquent policyholder. Apparently the. entire 
family was becoming interested by this time, -for 
on December 12 a letter was received from Mr. 
Manning’s father-in-law, saying the former 
“could not pay his premium, and that’s all there 
is to it.” But it is not the part of a successful 
life insurance man to give up so easily. Early 
in February Mr. Crim called on Mr. Manning and 
peisonally secured his reinstatement, but failed 





to secure the necessary examination. It took 
several weeks to complete these final papers, 
and not until April 2, 1912, was Mr. Manning 
notified that his policy was once more in force. 

May 28 the following telegram was received 
from Mr. Crim: 

“Send proofs of death in case No. 12630—G. M. 
Manning.”’ 

The necessary papers were mailed that even- 
ing and were returned to the home office June 8. 
They showed that Mr. Manning had been shot by 
a brother-in-law while in a dispute over some 
land. However, some of the necessary informa- 
tion was lacking, and it was not until June 13 
that the details were cleared up and the check 
for $1000 mailed to J. R. Crim for delivery to 
Mrs. Minnie C. Manning, wife of the deceased. 


Although the early maturity, as a claim, of 
the policy in question is perhaps a little un- 
usual, the real point of the story of 12,630 is 
all the more forcibly brought out thereby, 
and clinches the argument that companies 
look out for policyholders who are too short- 
sighted to look out for themselves. 


CONFLICTING DECISIONS IN CON- 
STRUCTIONS OF POLICIES. 


RIGHTS OF BENEFICIARIES. 


The case of ‘Bradshaw vs. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company,’’ recently decided by the Court 
of Appeals of New York, has revived a discus- 
sion of the troublesome questions that fre- 
quently arise because of conflict between the 
courts of various jurisdictions. Indeed, it at 
times seems difficult to reconcile, in principle, 
decisions rendered by the same court. 

William B. Ellison, a lawyer of New York, in 
referring to this matter, said: 


In the ‘‘Bradshaw” case, the court, in effect, 
held that insurance carried by a man, on his own 
life, payable to his wife, upon the issuance of 
the policy in question, became vested in the wife 
and was not divestible in any manner by the 
husband. The policy in question was by the 
court treated as a contract between the wife 
and the insurance company, and, although pro- 
cured by the husband, that he acted merely as 
her agent. It was also held that it was imma- 
terial that the husband paid the premiums and 
retained possession of the policy. ‘‘He acquired 
neither interest in, nor power of disposition over 
the policy,’’ is the language by the court. Under 
such circumstances the decision in the case now 
under discussion went so far as to hold that, 
although the wife died prior to the husband, 
upon the husband’s death the proceeds of the 
policy passed to the representative of the wife. 
This case clearly lays down the principle that 
insurance taken out by a man, payable to. his 
wife, becomes vested in her, and is absolutely 
beyond the control of the husband. 

It is not easy to reconcile the decision just 
referred to, in principle, with that of the same 
court in the case of Guardian Trust Company 
vs. Straus, where the court held, in effect, that 
a husband, on whose life there was insurance 
payable to his wife, might divest or destroy her 
right to that insurance, or at least to so much 
of it as would be in excess of that purchasable 
by an annual premium of $500, by incurring suf- 
ficient liabilities to render him insolvent. The 
acquisition of such debts in the Straus case 
were the voluntary acts of Straus in his life- 
time and resulted in the divestment of a very 
large amount of insurance from the wife, and 
confined her right to recover to an amount 
purchasable by $500 annually. The Straus 
case is one of vital importance to men carrying 
insurance for the benefit of their wives and 
children. Under it a man of means might carry 
a large amount of insurance for the benefit of 
his wife and children for a long period of years, 
during all of which he might be abundantly 
solvent, and by the premiums paid in no way 
improperly or illegally deplete his estate; 
nevertheless, if, in the last few days of his life 
he becomes financially involved and died bank- 
rupt, his wife and children are protected only 
to so much insurance as $500 per year would 
purchase. Here is a clear recognition of the 
right of the husband by his acts, intentionally 
or otherwise, to divest the wife of her right to 
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recover under policies taken out by him and 
payable to her. 

And in the very much quoted and also very 
recent case of McCue vs. North Western Mu- 
tual, the United States Supreme Court held 
that the death of the insured by legal execution 
for crime rendered the policy uncollectible in 
the hands of the beneficiaries therein named—in 
this case the children of the deceased. The 
theory on which the decision rests is that the 
act of the deceased was contrary to public 
policy and, as such, the death resulting there- 
by was not insured against. What appear to be 
the views of the court would apply with equal 
force to a case of suicide. As a result, if the 
principles of this case are to be followed, the 
wife’s so-called vested interest may be totally 
divested by the husband’s commission of a 
crime which leads to his death, or by his suicide, 
and in either case without her consent. One is 
not quite clear how far the McCue case may 
be carried, in view of the earlier case in the 
United States Supreme Court of Hume vs. Cen- 
tral National Bank, wherein the court laid 
down the following propositions: 


1. The wife and children have an insurable inter- 
est in the life of the husband and father; and if 
insurance thereon be taken out by him, payable to 
the wife or children, or for their benefit, and he 
pays the premiums, his creditors, upon his death, are 
not entitled to the insurance moneys. 

2. Where contracts of insurance are made for 

the benefit of a wife or children, or both, upon their 
insurable interest in the life of the husband or father, 
the latter, while they are living, can exercise no 
power or disposition over the same without their. con- 
sent; nor has he any interest therein of which he can 
avail himself; nor upon his death have his personal 
representatives or his creditors any interest in the 
poocene of such contracts; but they belong to the 
eneficiaries, to whom they are payable. 
_ 8. A policy, and the money to become due under 
it, belongs, the moment it is issued, to the person or 
persons named in it as the beneficiary or beneficiaries; 
and there is no power in the person procuring the in- 
surance, by any act of his, by deed or by will, to 
rane df to any other person the interest of the person 
named. 


The questions involved in the foregoing cases 
are of very great importance, and should be set 
at rest by additional legislation, or otherwise. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITNG. 
X. 

How highly human kind regards the horse! 
If you stroll through an art gallery and ob- 
serve the paintings about you, you will no- 
tice that in nine pictures out of ten this 
noble animal appears. Human progress and 
social evolution are so intimately entwined 
with the development of the equine family that 
it is as hard to think of men without horses 
as of horses without men. Bucephalus, the 
noble steed of Alexander the Great, is as 
familiar to our minds as his youthful and 
ambitious master, and even in this mechanical 
age of automobiles, aeroplanes and_ electric 
trams, every school boy has his pony, every 
business man his hobby and every inebriate his 
skate. 

This brings us’ down to convention time. 
You remember Oscar Wilde’s play about the 
man who used to go Bunberrying? This 
gentleman was to all intents and purposes the 
most sedate and staid of all gentlemen. But 
occasionally he performed a little Jekyll and 
Hyde transformation, automatically induced 
by the season of the year. Packing his port- 
manteau he would leave for pastures new, and 
under the assumed name of Bunberry would 
indulge in highly diverting and interesting 
adventures. Just at present the whole insur- 
ance world is Bunberrying. Every little sum- 
mer resort and many other resorts have their 
little groups of stewards of the poor man’s 
estate assembled in solemn conclave. The 
Commissioners are Bunberrying at Spokane, 
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and nearly every company is collecting its prize 
field men together in cool, quiet nooks 
throughout the country, to give thém good 
advice interspersed with a rousing good time. 
In all these gatherings that noble beast the 
hobby is much in evidence, for there is no 
time like a Bunberrying expedition to loose 
one’s year-long pent up feelings and ride. the 
hobby of the heart’s desire. Every general 
agent and every head of a home office depart- 
ment has his own little hobby on big produc- 
tion, which is the touchstone by which all 
effort shall at once be turned into pure gold. 

What of the horse? Just one word of ad- 
vice. When Bunberrying in convention time 
keep the skates well hobbled, and when the 
hobbies are off your chest take them carefully 
home, lock them proudly in the stable for an- 
other year, and get back on the job. 

Is this horseplay or horse sense? 


A LIFE INSURANCE APPLICATION. 


Your signature on the ‘‘dotted line,” 
And what does it mean, my friend? 
There’s no man living can e’er divine 
The time that his life may end. 

It means an anchor to windward cast 
Against some possible storm, 

Comfort to loved ones when life is past 
And stilled is your active form. 


It means protection for wife and child 
When you no more shall be here, 

A shield from the tempests fierce and wild, 
Succor from poverty drear. 

It means that you’ll place a ‘‘tithe’’ each year 
Of your earnings in safety’s fold 

To dry an otherwise scalding tear 
In years that will find you old. 


It means a shield ’gainst a rainy day, 
A bulwark ’gainst grief and woe, 

When, lacking it, you would have to say 
“Cash in the locker runs low.” 

It means it’s the wisest thing to do 
And in years to come you'll find 

From any point you may take a view 
You had a sensible mind. 


It* means that during productive years 
You provident are and wise, 

Relieved your mind from foreboding fears 
As time most rapidly flies; 

It means you’re doing the best you can, 
Without an empty pretense, 

To do as ought to each prudent man 
Who’s governed by common sense. 


—Augustus Treadwell, Brooklyn agent, 
Equitable Life of New York. 


SEE YOUR, POLICYHOLDERS. 


Do you cultivate your policyholders? An 
agent who has been in the same field with the 
same company for five years should be writing 
one-fourth of his new business on the lives of 
people previously written. It’s the easiest, 
most fruitful, most profitable, and, at the same 
time, most neglected field there is. 

Nothing pays an agent better than to keep in 
touch with his patrons. Go over the list fre- 
quently, avoid lapses as you would the plague. 
The worst advertisement you can have in your 
territory is a lapsed policyholder. The best ad- 
vertisement you can have is a satisfied policy- 
holder. It largely rests with the agent whether 
his policyholders are satisfied or not. If he has 
treated them well and paid them proper atten- 
tion, they are his friends and have confidence 
in him. They know him and they know his com- 
pany. If they are not more or less his regular 
customers, it is his fault. It is rarely that a 
man takes all his life insurance at one time. 


Many. young men start. as clerks or employees, 
with a policy for. one or two thousand dollars. 
Later they become proprietors, or their salaries 
advance, and they take on added responsibili- 
ties, and require more protection. Thousands 
of business men, professional men and farmers 
are growing rapidly more prosperous and are 
open for more and larger policies. If they 
bought of you once, they can, and will, again 
and again, if you do your part. 

If our agents would pay proper attention to 
their existing business, lapses would be reduced 
to a minimum and new business of .the 
highest quality would be largely increased. 
Cultivate your’ policyholders. — Northwestern 
National Agent. 


INSURANCE EDUCATION. 





An Address by Commissioner Done of Utah 
Before the National Convention of 
Insurance Commssioners 
at Spokane. 


Insurance has now passed from the class of 
luxuries to that of necessaries. While it was 
regarded in the past as an extravagance, it is 
now justly regarded as a frugality, and it comes 
into the experience of every person. * * * 

I think that every citizen should approach the 
subject of insurance in a friendly and receptive 
mood instead of an attitude of antagonism and 
preconceived prejudice. While the latter condi- 
tion has arisen from long years of avoidance 
of insurance or outright antagonism to it, the 
other condition can be approached only through 
thorough knowledge and familiarity. I know of 
no better illustration of the magnifying of 
prejudice against a great business than devel- 
oped during the Armstrong investigation of 1905, 
when food was furnished for unfavorable pub- 
licity which was eagerly seized by the news- 
papers of the country and spread broadcast un- 
der glaring head lines. While the articles were 
sufficiently misleading and prejudicial, the head 
lines were infinitely more so. The public read 
the head lines, with all their venom, but failed 
to read the body of the article, which might 
have slightly modified their view. The result 
was a mass of prejudice existent. From that 
condition recovery has been slow; and I cannot 


avoid saying here as one of the sufferers from ° 


the kind of publicity referred to that whether 
or not the occasion for it was necessary, it was 
seized upon most unfortunately by the news- 
papers, which should have been the educators 
of the people, but became the source of unin- 
formed and unreasoning prejudice against the 
greatest business in the world. All of which 
emphasizes the necessity of systematic insur- 
ance education. 


NECESSITY FOR POPULAR EDUCATION 


In other ways the necessity of popular insur- 
ance education is unmistakably illustrated. Who 
can estimate the vast amount of money that 
has been lost in the one direction of investment 
in questionable insurance promotion schemes? 
Who can ever guess the number of old and de- 
pendent men and women who are left in their 
time of age and helplessness impoverished 
through the failure of some chimerical assess- 
ment scheme which promised so much for so 
little? No one has yet tabulated the sum of 
human loss and misery occasioned by the failure 
of these systems and advocates of insurance 
that sedulously collected money from the liv- 
ing man’s pocket and failed when it came time 
to protect the dead man’s estate. There would 
be no room for these fatuists to ply their trade 
and no material for them to work on if there 
were a clearer and more general understanding 
of the principles of insurance and the true basis 
of present and ultimate solvency. One great 
leader of men, when asked how he was able to 
keep together and govern a large community 
composed of diverse elements, answered in these 
memorable words: “I teach them correct prin- 
ciples and they govern themselves.’ So I trust 
we may be able to say in the future, probably 
the distant future, that we teach the people cor- 
rect insurance principles and they protect them- 
selves. * * * 

Attacks upon the great business of insurance 
have not waited for real justification. In many 
instances reasons for these attacks have been 
made to order. Men have split the air with 
cries against the great insurance trust until 
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public confidence in insurance as a business and 
a profession has been shaken to its foundations. 
No good can come to the country at large and 
only temporary and questionable good to the 
individual from such a cry as this. I believe 
that every fake insurance scheme that has been 
foisted upon the public in the last ten years has 
had as its basis the bitter antagonism existing 
against the sound, sane, and sensible system 
of insurance, a system which in this country has 
grown to such beneficent size and quality that it 
has proved a blessing to the nation at large and 
to millions of its people. The cry of cheapness, 
of sectionalism, and what not has usually been 
the cry of one who, while pretending to protect 
one pocket, has had his hand in the other. This 
the public should know; and this they will be 
made to know if the scheme of insurance educa- 
tion is properly carried out. * * * 


TEACH PATENT TRUTHS. 


I believe, therefore, that it is our unques- 
tioned duty to teach the present and the future 
citizenship of this great nation these patent 
truths. That in the ultimate analysis, the people 
who insure are the insurance company. They 
compose it; they own it; its money is theirs; 
they support it; and it in turn supports them. 
Every loss that is indemnified is simply dis- 
tributed over a specific number of people, the 
exact number that are insured in the company. 
San Francisco's loss is New York's loss; Hous- 
ton’s calamity is Salt Lake’s calamity; Spokane 
pays the fire loss which occurs in Boston. Nor 
do the insured alone stand this loss. The nation 
will be a long time recovering from the San 
Francisco disaster. The entire country is now 
ore the effects of the Houston conflagra- 
tion. 

They must know that a man whose property 
is burned cannot say that his loss is entirely 
covered by insurance. It is a loss which cannot 
be covered. It is a total loss of property. He 
was fortunate, of course, if instead of enduring 
that loss alone, he had it distributed among his 
fellow members. But the loss remains, and it 
is a public loss. From some other place money 
must be taken to replace the property destroyed. 
So when a man dies, his family is fortunate if 
they are not forced to bear the loss alone; but 
the loss involved is total, borne by many instead 
of a few. They should know that antagonism 
to insurance companies means antagonisms to 
themselves; that raids on the funds of insurance 
companies are raids on their own money; that 
when an insurance company is unduly taxed, it 
is a tax on the thrifty people who insure and on 
no one else. The company has its existence 
only as the people form it. 

If we are successful in impressing these and 
other fundamentals on the people, I am sure 
that they will not be deceived by such specious 
claims as are put forward by promoters who 
refer to imaginary dividends from underwriting, 
by charlatans who are constantly substituting 
cheapness for safety, by politicians who feed 
and fatten upon prejudices against large accu- 
mulations of capital, and by self-constituted 
“‘trust-busters’’ whose stock in trade is purely 
iconoclastic antagonism to every established 
and solid financial system. 

If there have been abuses in the business—and 
what great business is free from them?—let the 
abuses be corrected. If mistakes have been 
made—and when so much is done how can mis- 
takes be avoided?—let the mistakes be rectified. 
If criticism is justified—and who doubts that 
some of it is?—let the criticism be fairly met 
and disarmed. But all this corrective work 
should be done by the informed and the friendly, 
not by the uninformed and the antagonistic. 
And in order that abuses and mistakes shall be 
reduced to a minimum, and the unquiet spirits 
of destructive criticism be effectually laid, there 
must be aroused a sentiment for friendly edu- 
cation and the constructive reforms it will 
accomplish. 


THE DANGER IN SATISFACTION. 


It is not good for an agent to ever be satis- 
fied with the amount of business he’s getting, 
because satisfaction is too likely to result in 
let-up of effort—taking things easier. In fact, it 
is almost sure to result that way. The most 
natural result of success, as most of us have 
experienced, is a quickening of the step, an 
eagerness for more. But this begins to die down 
the moment we start to entertain any such a 
thought as—‘‘Well, now I’ve done pretty darn 
well; things are coming pretty fine and I can 
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afford to slow up a bit!”’ Instead of that kind 
of a soliloquy, the wiser agent will say to him- 
self—‘‘I’m doing better! Now’s my chance to 
try for the record, circumstances considered! 
Now is the time for me to step permanently out 
of all my old records into a new, much better 
one."’ If he declares himself to himself in this 
way and goes right ahead working toward it, he 
is bound to accomplish it, if he but sticks and 
stays with it! You know we can make our- 
selves think a lot of things. We can make our- 
selves think we are going to succeed, or make 
ourselves think we are going to fail, fall short. 
Thinking so—from the standpoint of the sci- 
entific effect of mind upon matter—has a good 
deal to do with the result. Therefore, always 
be very careful never to think you are going to 
fail or fall short.—State Life Bulletin. 


BE A SPECIALIST AND A PRACTICAL 
MAN. 


Be a specialist and a practical man! You 
have to be in order to succeed nowadays! 

That the above applies most strongly to the 
business of life insurance, both to home office 
and field work, every thorough insurance man 
will tell you. And the reason therefor is this: 
Our business is a big and broad one, divided in- 
to several distinct apartments, each one of size 
and importance enough to require its own 
specialist. So it is at the home office and so it 
is in the field—all equally necessary and all 
equally depending on each other to make the 
whole run smoothly. 

If you have been fortunate enough finally to 
get into your right berth, stick to it. Learn 
everything belonging to your particular line of 
duty. Concentrate all your thoughts, talents 
and energies on that one thing. Go in to ac- 
complish something big, to succeed in spite of 
all obstacles. Prove yourself to be a big man. 
As the head of your department, staff or sec- 
tion, you have every opportunity in the world 
to do so. With your specializing on your one 
thing you naturally must become the master 
mind of same. You must in your duties be the 





one head in all accomplishments that sees the 
possibilities; that never falters at the moment 
when things look black; that waves aside pre- 
dictions by ‘‘wise friends and counselors”’ as to 
disasters and downfall. You must believe in 
yourself before anybody will believe in you. 

Great accomplishments are the results of in- 
tense thought and energy. Now we all know 
this is true. And isn’t it equally true that it 
is this that pushes the specialist to the front, 
concentrating all his thoughts and energies on 
one thing, as he does? Be a specialist even at 
the risk of being called radical, because conser- 
vatism of to-day was the radicalism of yester- 
day. The world’s masters have always been 
men who have said, ‘‘This one thing I know and 
do.” Be content in knowing and doing one 
thing well. You don’t need more than that. 
Just stop and think how few things, if any, we 
really know to be absolutely so. And with this 
fact before us, don’t let us even imagine that 
we know it all nor let us deceive ourselves by 
wanting to know it all. Let us be satisfied in 
doing that one thing God and nature intended 
us for, and not strive also to do the work or- 
dained for others. Stick to your specialty. 
Don’t aim to be a jack of all trades. Don’t be 
impracticable. 

Be a practical man! Specialists are! They 
have also found it pays them well to be so. To 
be practical you have to do what you know from 
experience is the right thing to do. In many 
instances it has taken you many years’ hard 
work and has cost you thousands if not tens of 
thousands of dollars to find out that one right 
thing. Now you are applying your knowledge. 
You are a practical man and as such you are 
now doing things. You know what your plans 
laid must lead to, what your efforts must re- 
sult in, what your destination is and you are 
going straight for it. There are no doubts about 
it. No more experiments to cause delays and 
unexpected expenditures. Everything is a cer- 
tainty, at least as far as such a thing is pos- 
sible. 

Such are the specialists and the practical men. 
Let us all strive to become one of them.—H. 
Yourstone, in the Western Mutual Quarterly. 
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PARTNERSHIP AND COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE—WHAT IT IS 
AND WHAT IT DOES. 


The following terse statement regarding 
the above topic is sent out by the New York 
Life: 

Partnership insurance means insuring the 
lives of the members or responsible heads of a 
firm or corporation for the benefit of said firm 
or corporation in event of the death of the indi- 
vidual, the expense to be met by the firm itself. 

Advantages of Partnership Insurance.—Ready 
cash to the firm at a partner’s death, when it is 
much in the condition of a family at the bread- 
winner’s death. 

A separate policy for each responsible head 
becomes, through loan values, an increasing as- 
set to be carried as such on the books of the 
firm. .It may take the form of ordinary life or 
limited payment life policies, at low net annual 
cost, or of endowment policies at higher annual 
premium, but under which a sinking fund is 
established, embodying all the advantages for 
the firm that endowment insurance offers to in- 
dividual insurers. 

The loan values give a borrowing fund in time 
of panic or business troubles—a feature that 
should not be overlooked. 

The cost is inconsiderable in comparison with 
the benefits received and is taken into the firm’s 
expense account like fire insurance premiums. 

There is a greater danger of a partner dying 
than of the stock being consumed by fire; the 
consequences of each should be discounted in 
advance. 

A man’s family is interested vitally in his 
business plans. Partnership insurance protects 
the family, because at death the family’s in- 
terest could be withdrawn in cash, leaving the 
remaining partners to go on with the business. 

Increased credit at the bank is another direct 
effect of partnership insurance. Bankers are 
free to admit this. The credit men of the 
country are coming more and more to require 
life as well as fire insurance before extending 
credits to merchants and business men. 


NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1911 and 1912 





by 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HOME.* 
By W. T. Nasu. 

When one’s purpose in insuring is to provide 
support for dependents it should imply that 
the proceeds will be invested to yield an in- 
come; therefore, the virtue of establishing an 
income in the first place. 

Since the wife relies upon an income, should 
not the widow, likewise, receive an income? 

Husbands do not burden their wives with 
investing their capital and should not this con- 
sideration apply with even greater force in the 
case of the widow? 

The prudence required to establish an estate, 
is rarely reflected in its final disposition. 

One may make abundant yet insecure or un- 
wise provision. 

The value of an inheritance depends upon its 
wise distribution. 

There is a wide difference between leaving 
what we save, and saving what we leave. 

The cardinal functions of the monthly in- 
come principle are: to relieve the widow of 
business responsibilities; of uncertainty con- 
cerning the family income; to safeguard the 
daughter’s inheritance through life, and that 
of the son at least while in school; to provide 
expressly for those who are physically or 
otherwise afflicted and to insure actual and un- 
failng support for all. 

This article will be issued in leaflet form 
for use as a canvassing document. For par- 
ticulars address The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. 


_* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

Another application of the insurance prin- 
ciple to business conditions is shown by the 
recent issuance of a policy designed to pro- 
tect a bank against loss on a collateral loan 
in the event of the death of the borrower, 
The Hartford Life is now issuing a contract, 
styled a bank collateral policy, under which 
a bank may secure insurance on the lives 
of any person to whom it lends its funds, 
Copies of the policy are supplied to banks, and 
when insurance is desired the officers of the 
bank fill in the policy form and notify the 
insurance company of the amount issued. The 
premium is computed on a monthly basis 
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ranging from fourteen cents per one hundred 
dollars insured at age twenty to thirty-nine 
cents at age sixty, above which age the poli- 
cies are not issued. A limit is placed on the 
sum insured of $5,000 for all bank collateral 
policies, and the sum of $15,000 in all kinds 
of insurance in the same company must not 
be exceeded. The first policy is issued with- 
out medical examination, but the company 
may require an examination before approv- 
ing any renewal of a policy. There can be 
no doubt that this policy will appeal to a great 
many men who find it necessary to obtain 
temporary loans, the cost being low enough 
to scarcely impinge upon the amount bor- 
rowed. In ways like this the insurance prin- 
ciple enters more and more into daily busi- 
ness transactions. 

The bulk of the new life insurance com- 
panies organized during the past ten years in 
the United States have adopted the non-par- 
ticipating plan, and consequently the propor- 
tion of that plan in force is steadily rising. 
Last year nearly one-third of the new busi- 
ness written was of the non-participating va- 
riety, and, judging from the reports of new 
business for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, an even larger proportion will be 
shown when the 1912 statements are made up. 
Not quite one-fifth of the ordinary insurance 
outstanding is on the non-participating plan, 
and nearly one-half of that is held by three 
companies. Both participating and non-par- 
ticipating plans have most strenuous advo- 
cates, and at times the discussion waxes hot 
between them. ‘The bulk of the insuring pub- 
lic, however, manifests little interest in the 
merits or demerits of the respective plans, 
any more than was the case when the ques- 
tion at issue was between deferred dividend 
and annual dividend plans. It is the agent’s 
personality and his ability as a salesman 
which win the day; and inasmuch as all men 
are not of like mental construction, the two 
plans will continue in the field and the man 
who makes the first impression is most likely 
to secure the application whether he be a 
participating solicitor or a non-participating 
advocate. 

* x * K 

For several years past a large number of 

life insurance agents have devoted consider- 


able time and energy to working among the 
large body of men who carry certificates in 
fraternal orders. Many of them report an ap- 
preciable degree of success in this work, al- 
though on the whole there has been no 
diminution in the number of certificates in 
force in the fraternal orders. The agents ac- 
count for this by claiming that they have 
not attempted to dissatisfy men with their 
fraternal insurance, but have pointed out that 
it is, at the best, but temporary protection. 
This viewpoint is one which has been fore- 
most in the minds of many fraternalists for 
several years back. Men of intelligence 
carrying such insurance have admitted that 
it is too cheap to last, but that if they drop 
out they have not lost much. In its final anal- 
ysis the claim is not a good one; for if no 
return is made for money paid out, there 
must inevitably be some kind of a loss. 
However, the wise agents have accepted this 
point of view and then gone ahead and per- 
suaded the fraternalists to take insurance on 
plans which cannot be construed as tempo- 
rary. With the exception, possibly, of the 
chronic “jiners,” jit is safe to assert that 
scarcely a man carrying a fraternal certi- 
ficate is without a policy in a legal reserve 
company. The men making up the fraternal 
orders are in the main of the most intelligent 
class of citizens and were generally induced 
to join the orders on account of the social 
side. Consequently they are in a position to 
take life insurance in larger amounts than 
the orders will carry, and are readily suscep- 
tible to the advances of the agent who is 
wise enough to refrain from knocking the 
insurance they already possess. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP. 


Is a salesman born to it or must he attain 
the art of salesmanship? In “Life Insurance 
Salesmanship” this question is answered by 
the assertion that man is made through self- 
effort, self-improvement and surrounding en- 
vironment. When you once get deeply seated 
in your mind, says the author, a desire to at- 
tain to a certain position in life, you can, by 
a sufficient amount of study and application, 
attain to it. 

The art of salesmanship in life insurance 
embraces many characteristics, all of which 
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are possessed by but few, while the majority 
of persons are cognizant of but one or two. 
In order to aid the unsophisticated salesman 
and to enlarge the scope of those who have 
had some experience in selling life insurance, 
this work has been written. 

The author, Thomas J. Henderson, is a life 
insurance agent who has been through the 
mill, starting without experience and having 
had to grope his way along over. obstacles 
which should have either been removed from 
his path or explained fully to him. The les- 
sons he has learned are embodied in this 
book, which will illumine the pathway of the 
beginner and supply him with arguments to 
overcome objections, as well as with methods 
of approach designed to disarm criticism and 
save embarrassment. 

Life insurance salesmanship as_ practiced 
to-day affords better opportunities for mak- 
ing a comfortable living than any other busi- 
ness, and those entering it with a view of 
making a lasting success should adopt every 
means to make themselves thoroughly ef- 
ficient. A careful study, therefore, of this 
work is strongly recommended for beginners, 
while the more experienced solicitor will also 
find it helpful to a large degree, 

The book is written in a clear, lucid style, 
and every page will be found interesting and 
full of valuable pointers. “Life Insurance 
Salesmanship” is a book of over 130 pages, 
handsomely printed on good quality of paper 
and bound in cloth in a size suitable for 
pocket use. Price, $1.00. Address all orders 
to the publishers, The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. 


VEST POCKET LIFE AGENTS BRIEF. 


The fourth edition of this compact work 
has just been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany and will be found more complete, and 
consequently more useful, than previous edi- 
tions, 

It is a work which makes a direct appeal 
‘to every life insurance agent as a most con- 
venient reference book covering premium 
rates, policy provisions and net cost of in- 
‘surance. Its arrangement is the acme of sim- 
plicity, as the data relating to any of the one 
hundred and thirteen companies embraced in 
the book are instantly available under the gen- 
eral heading. 

The presentation of premium rates is made 
by ages instead of companies, so that one de- 
siring to quote a rate at, say, age thirty-five, 
has the rates of all the companies immediate- 
ly before him. on the most generally used 
forms, and on both participating and non-par- 
ticipating plans, Similarly, in connection with 
policy provisions, each company is shown un- 
der the general heading, and the practice of 
all may thus be seen at a glance. 

The tables of'net cost of insurance show in 
most concise form the actual cost of insur- 
ance furnished during the past seven years 
under ordinary and twenty-payment life and 
twenty-year endowment policies, eight years 
of issue being shown for each dividend year. 
‘They indicate comprehensively the decreasing 


net cost of the insurance furnished by parti- 
cipating companies. 

The Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief, as its 
name implies, is in shape for convenient 
carrying in the vest pocket. It contains 250 
pages, is printed on a fine quality of imported 
Bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% 
inches wide, and is bound in flexible leather 
covers. Copies of this work at $1.00 each will 
be promptly supplied by The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York. 


CREATIVE INITIATIVE. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 

Joseph Tierner, who sold tombstones, monu- 
ments and other symbols of mortality in a city 
of 2000 inhabitants, was not inclined to the 
modern scheme for equalizing the uncertain- 
ties of life called insurance. It would be re- 
garded as natural if his labors in cemeteries 
had predisposed him to life insurance, but, on 
the contrary, he seemed to be extraordinarily 
opposed to it. He would not positively run 
away from a solicitor, and had in the course 
of time been the recipient of considerable 
shoulder talk, but he had never consented to a 
set interview and had never examined a prop- 
osition that fitted his own case. One day a 
terrible thing happened in the little place in 
which Tierner lived. A man went suddenly 
insane. He grabbed his shotgun, ran into the 
streets and began shooting. He killed four 
men and two women before he was arrested. 
The maniac had lived half a square away from 
Tierner, and had killed one of Tierner’s 
neighbors, a man whom Tierner admired and 
respected more than anyone else in the world. 
The tragedy shocked Tierner., In fact, it ap- 
palled the entire 2000 of his fellow citizens, 
but it very nearly compelled Tierner to go to 
bed. In three or four days, however, he be- 
gan to throw off his depression, and then, in 
an instant, he decided that he would take life 
insurance, Nevertheless, the peculiarity of the 
thing was that Tierner did not, as an ordinary 
man might, proceed at once to the nearest 
solicitor. On the other hand, he proceeded as 
deliberately as if he had never been within a 
thousand miles of a tragedy. Instead of tele- 
phoning to the nearest life insurance solicitor, 
he addressed letters to points that were more 
than 1000 miles from his place of residence. 
He wrote to The Spectator Company for a 
“Pocket Index,” and to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts for a copy of its official 
reports. When these documents arrived Tier- 
ner proceeded to look into the affairs of va- 
rious companies. He had heard that the Trust- 
worthy Life was in many points superior to 
other companies that reported to Massachu- 
setts, and he compared the various companies 
with each other. Whether he did this thor- 
oughly and intelligently will remain a matter 
of opinion. The representative of the Trust- 
worthy Life who finally secured Tierner’s ap- 
plication was deeply impressed with the stone 
man’s investigation, but it is an unquestioned 
fact that this man made his way through two 
insurance documents, found materials for con- 


vincing himself that a particular company was 
best for him, sent word to a solicitor that he 
wanted to insure, and signed an application. 

After more than twenty years of reading, 
observation and experience, I do not hesitat« 
to say that in the matter of taking life insur- 
ance Tierner displayed more of that quality 
which we call initiative than any other man 
with whom I ever came in contact. In fact, [ 
have so seldom met a man who would take the 
pains to examine figures prepared for him, 
that I would very nearly go so far as to say 
that not one man in a million has as much 
initiative as Tierner—life insurance initiative. 
Of course, there are plenty of men and women 
that have initiative in a general sense. There 
is hardly a woman so timid but she will 
initiate something if it is only a scheme to 
meet a young mati whom she admires, but the 
man who will even decide independently that 
he wants life insurance, much less wade 
through statistical documents and select a 
company, is not only a rare bird but a rare 
man. 


THE AGENT WITH INITIATIVE. 


Initiative in the matter of applying for life 
insurance does not emanate from the appli- 
cant. It is injected into him by the agent. 
The more initiative a life insurance solicitor 
has the more applications he will secure, and I 
propose now to give one or two illustrations 
of what might be called creative initiative; 
that is, the solicitors did not limit themselves 
to cases where life insurance was obviously 
needed. They found a need for life insurance 
where most solicitors would have overlooked 
it, 

Arthur Tamos, representing the Irontown 
Life Insurance Company, received a list of 
names of possible applicants for life insurance 
from a friendly policyholder. Upon examin- 
ing the list he discovered that they were 
mostly school teachers. He selected the name 
of August Taunton, a professor in the Metro- 
politan High School. Work had closed for 
the day when Tamos called upon the prospect, 
and the professor received him affably, hast- 
ened to get a chair, and conducted himself in 
striking contrast with the average business 
man. The two men discussed such subjects as 
the environment might suggest for a few 
minutes, and then Tamos threw out the fol- 
lowing question in a casual manner, “How 
are you situated as regards life insurance, Pro- 
fessor?” 

“I’m almost too well situated,” replied the 
Professor. “At least that is the way it strikes 
me. I know it makes me hustle to pay the 
premiums,” 

“If you have no objections—— 

“Certainly not. I carry five thousand on the 
twenty-year endowment plan, It is nearly ten 
years old.” 

Tamos had had a somewhat extended ex- 
perience with professional men. A very small 
amount of analyzing made it clear to him that 
the man who selects school teaching, on 4 
salary, as a calling, does not earnestly con- 
template branching out ‘in life; that such a 
man is likely to take as much insuranceé as he 
feels that he can carry and bring his insur- 
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ance transactions to a permanent close. 
Therefore, Tamos reached the conclusion 
promptly that Professor Taunton was not a 
promising subject. He determined to probe 
around a few minutes and make a graceful 
exit. “Professor,” he inquired, presently, “do 
you ever have any plans or dreams that you 
would like to make real if you could?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the Professor, “I’d like to 
spend a year in one of the great universities 
of the East. I think the experience would not 
only bring me more money but I would delight 
in the change,” 

“Why don’t you?” inquired Tamos. 

“A wife, three children and no funds are 
the reasons,” replied Taunton. 

“Well, as Shylock said, I’ll admit they are 
‘sufficient,’ but why not borrow ?” 

“T have no security except my home, and I 
dislike to encumber it.” 

“How about your endowment?” suggested 
Tamos, 

“T forgot that,” said the Professor. 

“See here,” said Tamos, getting out his rate 
book. “You live but once, and if you do not 
commence soon you will not live even once. 
Borrow money on your house and your en- 
dowment, get your family together and go to 
the university. Take a $5000 twenty-payment 
life policy to protect the loans, and if any- 
thing happens to you your family will be as 
well off as they would be under present cir- 
cumstances. If you earn more money when 
you get back you can pay off the mortgage 
and keep the other policy in force besides.” 

“By George, Mr. Tamos!” exclaimed the 
Professor, “I believe I’ll do it.” And he did. 


LirE INSURANCE Protects INVESTMENT. 


It was another life insurance solicitor, rep- 
resenting a different company and living in 
another part of the United States, who dis- 
played initiative in the following case, but to 
avoid inventing new names we will continue 
Tamos and the Irontown Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Tamos was acquainted with a book- 
keeper, Joel Bates by name, who was also a 
sort of assistant cashier in a small bank, He 
earned a salary of about $1500 a year, and had 
laboriously paid for a home which was worth 
some three or four thousand dollars. He was 
the father of five or six children, but refused 
to carry more than two thousand dollars life 
insurance, on the ground that he was weary 
of denying himself small comforts merely for 
the purpose of saving up for his family. 
Nevertheless, Bates had a feeble ambition or 
two, as will appear by a conversation which 
occurred between himself and Tamos one day. 

“How are you, Joel?” said Tamos, as he car- 
ried a cup of coffee and sandwich to a one- 
armed chair at the Jersey Lunch Room, and 
sat down beside the bookkeeper. 

“Oh, I am rather on the blink to-day,” re- 
plied Bates. 

“Who's the trouble?” inquired Tamos, 

“Well, I’ve always thought that I could do 
something in real estate if I had a little loose 
money. I got a bargain to the extent of about 
$1500 when I bought my home, and I believe 
I am a judge of that kind of goods. I have 
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just heard of a couple of houses that can be 
bought for about $4000, and my judgment is 
that they are worth $6000. It makes me sick 
that I cannot grab them.” 

“You make me tired, Bates,” replied Tamos. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the as- 
sistant: cashier. 

“Why, you have a regular cinch and you're 
not sport enough to take advantage of it. Bor- 
row $2000 on your home. Put a plaster of 
$2000 on the shacks you buy and they are paid 
for. You’re $4000 in debt, theoretically, but 
as you say that they are worth $6000, you have 
but to wait your chance to sell at a profit of 
$2000. While waiting take $5000 to cover all 
risks. If you die your family is ahead, and 
if you live you’re ahead.” 

“But ought a man to take such chances?” 
hesitated Bates. 

“My dear Bates, if you never take any 
chances you are sure to remain some one else’s 
slave the remainder of your life. Even if you 
slip a cog somewhere and end in a hole you've 
no worse consequences to face than being 
some one’s hired man the remainder of your 
life. Here’s where you try something.” And 
he took out an application for $5000, asked the 
questions, and Bates answered them and 
signed it. When he cleaned up $2000 two 
years later he sent Tamos a box of cigars. 
He kept on buying real estate, and if he in- 
creased his risk at any time he talked with 
Tamos about it beforehand, Result—he usu- 
ally signed another application, 


PRroBLeEMS SOLVED. 

In both of the cases described Tamos saw 
beyond the ordinary surface indications, He 
perceived uses for life insurance which the 
prospects had overlooked, and it was by the 
exercise of creative initiative that he solved 
problems by the application of life insurance. 

Upon another occasion Tamos dropped. in 
upon Herman Mehrs, proprietor of a small 
department store. Mehrs was friendly, but 
he replied that there was nothing doing. “Got 
$25,0c0,” he explained. “It’s all I want and 
all I ever expect to take.” 

Tamos did not protest against this stand. 
“This is a pretty good location you have here,” 
he remarked by way of changing the subject. 
“Seems to me that eight stories would pay 
better than three.” 

“Sure they would,” replied Mehrs. “I want 
to put up eight or ten stories some day.” 

“Why not now?” inquired Tamos. 

“I should be compelled to go into debt 
$:00,000, perhaps two or three times that 
much,” 

“Well, if you aren’t the limit! You know 
that going into debt for a thing of this kind 
simply means an increase of profits that will 
soon pay off the debt——” 

“But the risk?’ 

Well, protect it with life insurance.” 

“Say, I never thought of that, Tamos. 
You’re not a fool if you do look it. Come in 
in a week or two.” 

And in a week or two Tamos went in and 
discovered that plans for a big skyscraper 
were under way and that he could write an 
application for $250,000! 








wn 


Initiative in soliciting simply means that the 
solicitor must first go to the prospect. Crea- 
tive initiative means that the solicitor must 
find some use for life insurance which the 
prospect and perhaps other solicitors have 
overlooked. 


READY MONEY. 


One of the chief values of life insurance as a 
protection to a man’s family or estate is that 
the policy can be so quickly realized upon in 
cash. 

Men, as a rule, leave very little ready money 
when they die. Most life insurance companies 
pay claims immediately on receipt of proof, thus 
providing quick money for pressing purposes. 

So beneficiaries are not forced to sell their 
securities, they do not have to dispose of prop- 
erty at a sacrifice in order to get ready money, 
they do not even have to consult a lawyer. 

Many an estate has been wrecked because of 
sales forced upon it by the death of the family- 
head. Many a family has come to grief through 
sacrifices that would not have been necessary 
had there been a few thousand dollars of insur- 
ance to tide them over. 

An agent in the State of Maine called many 
times on a prosperous lumber merchant and 
tried to insure him. But the man was always 
too busy to talk whenever the agent called. 

Oh, yes, indeed, he planned, the man did, to 
take life insurance some time—certainly, to be 
sure—but he never could spare the necessary ten 
or fifteen minutes when the agent was right 
there on the spot to see him about it. 

Well, about a year later the man suddenly 
died. 

He was supposed to be worth between $50,000 
and $75,000. 

The business was continued by his family and 
looked after by the foreman in his mills. 

Not many months afterward the newspapers 
announced that the corporation had gone into a 
receiver’s hands and the family fortune was im- 
paired. 

How unfortunate for the widow and her four 
fatherless children that a $25,000 policy was not 
in foree! It would have been in force if the 
husband had been a little bit wise. The family 
were reduced from comparative affluence to— 
what? 

Fortunately men who are so headstrong and 
who refuse to give a little time are few. It 
doesn’t take many minutes for the capable field 
man to tell his story. 

If you can get before your prospect the figures 
on some particular plan, the one best fitted to 
his needs and circumstances as you know them, | 
a good way to put the case in very few words 
is this: ‘‘My dear sir, here is a plain, straight 
business proposition, with no frills or twists 
of any kind. You have the facts and figures be- 
fore you. If you, with your business training, 
can’t see the merit of it, it would be a waste of 
time on my part to attempt any elucidation. I 
have not the egotism to think I can talk you into 
taking a policy. As a matter of fact, this pro- 
position needs no argument, and it wilil be a re- 
flection on the plain merit of the proposition for 
me to attempt it.”’ 

Different men require different methods. One 
gentleman to whom the talk just quoted was 
given liked the brevity of it. He was pleased 
and impressed. It was business—straight busi- 
ness—nothing else—and he took out a large 
policy.—New York Life Bulletin. 





Corporation Insurance Decision. 


The recognition of corporations and business 
partners as beneficiaries under life insurance 
policies, as contemplated by the issuance of spe- 
cially constructed corporation and partnership 
contracts by the Northwestern in 1902, marked 
the introduction of a new class of insurers, 
Just as a body of customs and practices among 
merchants enforced by themselves eventually 
became the mercantile law of the courts; just as 
the practical adjustment of new questions of 
rights arising from the art of aviation will 
ultimately be embodied in law, so new questions 
arising from the practice of business life insur- 
ance must be determined by the weight of 
opinion as expressed in the courts or by spe- 
eific statute. 

The case of Executors vs. Coshocton Glass 
Company was recently decided by the Ohio Su- 
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preme Court. The Northwestern had issued a 
policy naming the Glass Company as beneficiary 
of Thomas J. Gainor, promoter and former man- 
ager of the company. Some months before his 
death, Gainor left the employ of the glass com- 
pany, and on his death his executors brought 
suit for the policy, the proceeds of which the 
Northwestern had paid into court. It was 
claimed that the glass company never had an in- 
surable interest in Gainor’s life, or, if so, such 
interest lapsed when he left the employ of the 
company. Held by the supreme court that a life 
insurance policy is not merely a contract of 
indemnity. It is a contract to pay to the bene- 
ficilary a sum certain in the event of death; and 
if the contract was valid in its inception and 
so continues until its maturity, the beneficiary 
is entitled to the whole of the stipulated sum. 

“Where a person is the owner of a large por- 
tion of the stock of a corporation, and by reason 
of his skill and experience he is largely relied 
upon to make the business of the corporation a 
success, and when, in borrowing money of banks, 
and in dealing with creditors, and inducing other 
persons to buy stock in such corporation, he 
represents that he has insured his life for the 
benefit of the corporation and that the policies 
therefore are assets of the corporation, such 
facts disclose an insurable interest in the cor- 
poration; and such insured person and his legal 
representatives are estopped from claiming that 
such policies are not based upon an insurable 
interest, or that the amounts due thereon do not 
belong to the corporation.’’—The Northwestern 
Mutual Field Notes, 


Corporation Insurance. 


Here are some of its advantages: 

1. To indemnify against the loss by death of 
a member who actively contributes to the man- 
agement and success of the business. 

2. To facilitate the withdrawal from the busi- 
ness of the deceased’s capital, either because 
his heirs so desire or because the distribution of 
his estate makes it necessary. This is often a 
great advantage both to the corporation and to 
the deceased’s heirs. 

3. To furnish a reserve 


asset of increasing 


value available for borrowing purposes up to 
the full loan value of the policies. In times of 
stringency in the money market this is espe- 
cially advantageous and may save the corpora- 
tion from going under. 

4. To create a sinking fund with which to re- 
tire bonds, endowment policies being taken 
which run for the same period as the bonds. 

5. To strengthen credit and to give stability 
to the value of the bonds or stocks of a cor- 
poration, 

6. The proceeds of a policy, either at the death 

of the one on whose life it was carried, or at 
maturity, or if its cash value be drawn or a 
loan made, may be used for a variety of other 
purposes, such as to assist in securing a succes- 
sor to a deceased officer, or to buy out a part- 
ner who wishes to retire, or to expand the busi- 
ness and the like. 
7. All the benefits of life insurance, under the 
terms of the policy, become available immedi- 
ately and directly and without the often pro- 
longed and expensive assistance of attorneys or 
law courts.—Pacific Mutual News. 


Cultivate the Territory. 

An agent’s territory is like a cornfield; it 
won't yield a harvest without cultivation. 
Weeds are the only crop that will come up of 
themselves. The Indian squaw who used to 
scratch over the soil in the tribal corn patch 
with a stick, drop a few casual grains of corn 
here and there and go off in the wake of a hunt- 
ing expedition until harvest time, never needed 
any towering granaries to contain the crop she 
raised. If her pack of starveling pappooses got 
a dozen square meals all around as a result of 
her entire season’s farming they could count 
themselves lucky above the ordinary lot of red- 
skinned youngsters. 

It is the same with an agent’s cultivation 
of his territory. The man who expects to se- 
cure results in his field must get out into it 
promptly at sun-up, and stay until sunset. He 
must be willing to work on occasion by the light 
of the moon. He must do a lot of preparatory 
plowing and harrowing among his prospective 
applicants. He must have the right kind of 
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argument for seed, and throw it out with both 
hands. He must coax the reluctant soil with 
daily caressing touches of an ingratiating and 
vigorously wielded hoe. When he gets his crop 
started he must sprint all over the field early 
and late to keep the weeds down. The amount 
and quality of the harvest he gathers will de- 
pend entirely on the amount and quality of the 
effort he expends in bringing it up. There is 
absolutely no other factor that counts in the 
result.—The Federal. 


“SAFEGUARDING THE HOME.” 

It would be difficult indeed to express in fewer 
words the purpose of the monthly income idea 
in life insurance, or to emphasize more clearly 
the wisdom of establishing a fixed income for 
dependents than is found elsewhere in this issue 
of THE SPECTATOR the caption ‘“Safe- 
guarding the Home. 

No thoughtful person can read these epigram- 
matical truths and not feel a new sense of re- 
sponsibility or admit an obligation he may have 
thought had been fully discharged. They forcibly 
point to some of the inconsistencies that are 
very frequently practiced by even successful 
and otherwise conservative men in 
arranging for the future. 

“Safeguarding the Home,’’ by William T. 
Nash, will be published by The Spectator 
Company in attractive leaflet form, and for use 
among busy men, its value will be quickly 
recognized by life underwriters. If consistently 
kept before this class, it should in many in- 
the means of securing a large 
premium with little effort. It should be given 
an important place in every agent’s canvassing 
supplies, and should also be liberally dis- 
tributed and re-distributed among a carefully 
selected list of prospects. 
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THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY.* 





Its Advantages and How to Present Them. 





By Witi1Am T. NAsuH. 


In a discussion of this policy it should first 
be made clear that it costs no more than the 
regular plans and does not conflict with or 
replace other forms. It is expedient that an 
adequate sum be paid at the death of the in- 
sured to meet immediate needs, and the regu- 
lar policies provide this. The monthly in- 
come, however, provides for the future and 
no other form of policy can take its place. 

Those insured under the regular plans are 
only partially so, for when the proceeds be- 
come exhausted by reason of meeting present 
demands, or otherwise, the family should re- 
ceive an income, that future needs may be also 
supplied. 

This policy contains all the benefits em- 
bodied in the regular contracts, yet is unlike 
any other, in that it is distinctly a trusteeship. 
It is a policy that guarantees support—the 
necessities, . 

It is the only policy that protects the widow 
against loss—that insures her an income. 
Money or property left for the family should 
imply that the principal will be invested to 
yield an income, therefore the virtue of es- 
tablishing the income in the first place. 

The dissipation of estates is so usual that it 
would seem unnecessary to emphasize the 
danger of leaving to the widow or children 
the responsibility of property or investments. 
However much men may differ as to the 
wisdom of so doing, or the standard of living 
they may wish their families to maintain, they 
are of one opinion and have a common desire 
in respect to providing at least actual support. 

What Its Provisions Insure——This policy 
insures against the common causes of failure 
which impair or vitiate the intent of the in- 
sured. This is the real desire of all, and it is 
guaranteed there will be no disappointment. 
It is rightly termed “Double Insurance.” 

Those who may see a resemblance between 
this and the old form of annual instalment 
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policy by a comparison will observe that the 
“Trust” and “Non-Assignable” features, to- 
gether with the mode of settlement, clearly 
attach to it a value that is distinctive. 

An Important Citation.—The following case 
forcibly illustrates the value of the “Trust” 
and ‘‘Non-Assignable” clauses. 

A manufacturer left a plant appraised at 
$50,000, also the proceeds of a $20,000 policy 
of the old instalment form. The widow was 
obliged to employ others to manage the busi- 
ness and the estate became involved. She 
turned to her life insurance, realizing the com- 
muted value of the instalments. This, how- 
ever, did not save the business and all was 
finally lost. 

If the policy had been a monthly income 
the “Trust” clause would have shielded her. 
She would have thereby been prevented from 
diverting the intent of the insured, which is 
urged as a cardinal point in favor of this 
contract. Assume, further, that she had 
sought to assign the benefits; this is prevented 
by the non-assignable clause, which is another 
cardinal point urged. In these respects it is 
equivalent to a Government pension, for 
neither principal nor income can be lost or 
impaired. 

Similar to a Will.—The insured, under the 
monthly income policy, files his will, as it 
were, devising that his widow receive, for ex- 
ample, $100 per month. She is accustomed 
to rely upon a monthly income, and there 
should be no interruption to her established 
plan. By this arrangement the company be- 
comes the sole executor of this feature of the 
insured’s will. 

If the Government were to make it possible 
for every insurable person to arrange for such 
an income in favor of each member of the 
family the opportunity would certainly be em- 
braced by everyone. An established “old-line” 
life company, however, is quite as amply 
qualified to carry out such an arrangement. 

A Life Company Should be Made Trustee.— 
Why should the insured appoint his life com- 
pany trustee of this fund? Why not his life- 
long friend John Smith, as is often done? 


, Because the life of Mr. Smith is quite as un- 


certain as that of the insured. Furthermore, 
if Mr. Smith should survive the beneficiaries 


under this trust he may, for various reasons, 
become wholly disqualified. To select an indi- 
vidual to administer a trust of this character 
is a mistake, and often entirely defeats the 
purpose. To administer a trust of this peculiar 
character requires functions inherent only in 
a life company. The scope of its operations, 
supervision by the various States and govern- 
ments, freedom from the effect of adverse 
local conditions and its special facilities, all 
pre-eminently qualify it. 


For THOSE oF E1THER LARGE OR SMALL MEANS. 


It is a grave mistake to conclude that this 
policy is less adapted to the man who is able 
to provide $10 or $20 per month than he who 
with ease can provide $100 to $500, It has not 
occurred to the man of small means to leave 
the proceeds of his insurance in trust, how- 
ever evident might be the prudence of doing 
so. It is quite imperative, nevertheless, that 
he leave his sole resource in trust, that it be 
secure and assure the greatest benefit. Cases 
of this sort are usually closed when this point 
is made clear. 

The age of a civilization, density of popu- 
lation and the ‘similarity of conditions are 
factors that eventually develop a uniform ap- 
preciation for the income principle; therefore, 
the younger countries are disposed to ignore 
the value of a small fixed income, notwith- 
standing its economic value and relation to 
public policy. 

The man who may be content to leave the 
proceeds of a $1000 policy to his family, be- 
lieving it will supply future needs, does not 
consider that after the bills are paid and the 
family lives for a few months it is all gone. 
He over-estimates it. It is quite as natural 
for him to under-estimate the value of $10. 
He has this much in his pocket; receives 
more than this amount every week, and sees 
$10 in circulation every day, but never a@ 
thousand. He is so familiar with $10 that it 
becomes common, and he does not consider 
that it requires $3000, or three times the 
amount of his policy, safely invested at four 
per cent net to produce $10 a month. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE RENTER. 
Considered a man of limited means. For 
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the reason that he has no property he puts 
forth his best effort to protect his family with 
life insurance. He is able to set aside for this 
purpose $1 per week, which, on the whole-life 
table at age thirty, would be within the limit 
of cost for a $10 monthly income. Naturally, 
he lives in a neighborhood where rents are 
low, not paying to exceed $10 per month. 
Consider then the value of a $10 monthly in- 
come to his family. It means a roof—a home 
—as good a home as they had known. 

Observation and experience clearly indicate 
that the imperative need of the masses the 
world over is, not food and clothing, as many 
believe, but shelter; give the widowed mother 
a place to go after the day’s struggle, where 
she can be with her children, and they will 
always find some way of getting the bread, 
Mothers and children are often separated and 
the home broken up simply because they are 
unable to pay the rent 

Recently an Eastern paper printed this ex- 
perience of a widow and her three little 
children: 

Their home was small and inexpensive, yet 
they were unable to pay the rent and were 
evicted. Poor though they were, the mother, 
with her usual resourcefulness, had been able 
to provide the simple things needed, but when 
she could no longer pay the rent, and their 
little bundle of household effects were set out 
on the street, they were helpless for the first 
time. The mother called on the city authori- 
ties for assistance. She was given employ- 
ment; the children were “farmed out” and 
separated from her and from each other, the 
home being broken up. 

Moral: If a'$1o, $5, or even a $2, monthly 
income would have paid the rent this family 
would have been secure, 

Do not ignore the value of such an income, 
‘though it be small. The average mother with 
it will keep the family together and the 
children in school when men would fail. In 
her strength of character and devotion to the 
home and family she is over-ready to make 
any personal sacrifice in their behalf. 


HoME THE Best Susyecr or Discourse. 


The man who leaves a $10 monthly income 
leaves a home that cannot be lost. Further- 
more, the widow can move and take it with 
her wherever she may wish to go, and its 
value will never shrink. 

This opens to life insurance men a new field, 
and at the same time enables this class to 
better understand what life insurance really 
means. 

To many the term “life insurance” is not 
an appealing one. A woman once said to an 
agent, “I wouldn’t have a policy about the 
house; there is something ‘spooky’ about it.” 
Unreasonable though this is, it nevertheless 
is a hindrance to the agent. No sentiment 
attaches to either the words “policy” or “in- 
surance.” Remove this hindrance by an ap- 
peal to the simplest terms. Sit down with the 
rent payer and talk to him earnestly and 
patiently about a home, not life insurance; 
‘show him how he can leave a home to his 


family. Whatever the attitude of the wife 
toward life insurance, policies or agents, she 
will be interested in any suggestion concern- 
ing a home. he word “home” is the dearest 
in the English language to the widow and 
mother, and she will favor any plan that will 
make it secure. It will likewise appeal to the 
husband, because you suggest his doing the 
very thing that is natural for him to be most 
anxious to do. 

His Last Objection—It is of primary 1m- 
portance that the agent ascertain the cause of 
every objection. 

You are canvassing Mr. Brown. He is de- 
voted to his family, uninsured, favorable to 
life insurance, has the money to pay the pre- 
mium, and yet he procrastinates. You dis- 
cover that his former neighbor, John Smith, 
who died, left his widow $10,000. It was lost. 
He knows of similar cases, and fears that his 
widow would be quite as helpless in such 
matters. There is no possible way for you to 
convince him otherwise, but, by agreeing, you 
have made your best argument for the monthly 
income policy. It was devised for the sole 
purpose of anticipating such unfortunate ex- 
periences. 

Tue SALARY PERPETUATED. 

In the case of a salaried man, explain that 
he can perpetuate his salary, and he will have 
a different view of life insurance; to substi- 
tute a monthly income changes his entire atti- 
tude. When his name is taken from the pay- 
roll his widow’s name will be entered upon 
the pay-roll of the company that carried his 
insurance, ¢e. g., the salaried man who receives 
$100 per month desires to take a monthly in- 
come policy for that amount. This is equiva- 
lent to one of $17,500 if payable in one sum, 
and the premium may be beyond his reach. 
He should remember, however, that at his 
death a very expensive part of the family is 
gone. It is said that. the average man who 
receives a salary of $100 per month spends, 
directly and indirectly, at least one-half this 
amount upon himself. His personal neces- 
sities are greater. He should, however, limit 
his expenditures so that he can pay the pre- 
mium on a $s0 monthly income, and this may 
be within the limit of his present provision. 
In any event, he could provide a monthly in- 
come policy for such an amount that with a 
little effort on the part of the family they 
would be independent. 

Homes Purchased Through “Building and 
Loan.”—This policy will also appeal where a 
home is being paid for through the building 
and loan association. For example: The 
monthly payment to the association being $25, 
a monthly income for this amount will protect 
it and insure payment. After the payments on 
the home are completed the monthly check 
will pay the bills; if the home is sold and the 
money lost it will pay the rent. It will at 
least insure a home. Secretaries of associa- 
tions can render valuable assistance in reach- 
ing this class. 


SENTIMENT THE KEYNOTE. 


Every agent should ask himself this ques- 
tion, “Why do men insure?” Certainly none 











should be so interested in having this question 
correctly answered. 

Life insurance was originally intended for 
the protection of the home—the family. With 
comparatively few exceptions it remains so, 
and any argument that does not fully recog- 
nize this will be lacking. All sentiment cen- 
ters in the home: and since life insurance is 
taken chiefly for the protection of the home, 
the appeal should be one of sentiment. 

Men insure to protect those who comprise 
the home. Is it not better,»therefore, to talk 
to them more of the home and less of the 
things that are wholly incidental? To the de- 
gree you divert the motive you impair senti- 
ment. Picture the family circle with tender 
relations and the enduring effect of this 
monthly token. 

When soliciting the husband and father you 
are urging the most sacred duty of his life. 
For this reason levity should be strenuously 
avoided; it is serious with him, and your 
recognition of this inspires confidence, Senti- 
ment prompts every step, from the signing 
of the application, through the purpose for 
which it is taken, and the payment of pre- 
miums; it is even reflected in each subsequent 
monthly check. 


A DEeLicaATe OBJECTION, 


An objection to insurance that you are fre- 
quently called upon to meet, and concerning 
which the prospect is very apt to be reticent, 
is the reluctance that many feel toward the 
principle of leaving an estate of this char- 
acter, that might ultimately revert to the 
benefit of a subsequent marriage. Consider- 
able tact is required to successfully handle 
an objection of this nature. Every experi- 
enced agent knows that this situation is re- 
sponsible for the loss of many cases, and at- 
tention to it is called in this connection simply 
to illustrate how thoroughly the objection may 
be overcome. A brief illustration will suffice. 
The prospect may have in mind a friend who 
dies, leaving $10,000, believing that this sum 
would be abundant provision for his widow 
and daughters. Two years later the widow 
remarried. Financial success, however, did 
not attend this union, and the original provis- 
ion became impaired and finally lost entirely. 
This clearly aborted the purpose of the father 
with reference to the daughters, whose equity 
was wholly vitiated. If the $10,000 had been 
distributed and safeguarded according to the 
monthly income idea his intent would have 
been preserved. 


Its RELATION TO THE AFFLICTED, 

An agent had this experience: 

An acquaintance, a widower, had an only 
daughter who, through scarlet fever, was left 
hopelessly deaf. The father was tenderly de- 
voted, and her welfare was, naturally, of great 
concern to him. Being heavily insured he was 
regarded as a “hopeless case.” This agent, 
however, happened to know of the daughter’s 
condition, and at once conceived the idea of 
suggesting to the father the adaptability of 
the monthly income policy when applied to the 
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case of his child. The father’s estate would 
be ample, he argued, but it might be lost. This 
would be the finishing touch to everything else 
that. he had done. It would serve as a con- 
stant reminder and insure’ her comfort and 
independence. The father signed an applica- 
tion; it was the natural thing for him to do. 

The same arrangement was made in behalf 
of a little boy who was totally blind as the 
result of an accident. While the father had 
ample means to provide for his son, no pro- 
vision had been made the object of which 
could not be defeated. He realized at once 
the practicability of a perpetual income, 
though he could not have been written ad- 
ditional insurance on any other plan. 

Six Daughters —A manager knew of a well- 
to-do lawyer, father of six unmarried daugh- 
ters. Being well insured he would never apply 
for more, since the proceeds of these policies, 
together with his other property, would amply 
provide for his daughters. The manager being 
one of the live sort called upon the attorney 
and urged the advantages of this arrange- 
ment in their behalf. His effort resulted in 
securing six applications for an income of $25 
each, aggregating more than $26,000, Empha- 
sis should be placed in this connection on the 
result that attended this effort in view of pre- 
vious futile efforts to increase the attorney’s 
line of insurance. 

Nine.—A wideawake agent sought to test 
the attraction of this policy on a former 
wealthy employer, who boasted of having suf- 
ficient insurance and whose family consisted 
of a wife and eight daughters. The case of 
“six daughters” was related, the result being 
that he returned from his conquest with nine 
applications for $50 per month each, which 
included one for the mother, and aggregating 
almost $80,000. 

A Banker's Opinion —A prominent under- 
writer in a Western city had repeatedly failed 
to interest a certain banker. He was “loaded,” 
but when the monthly income policy was ex- 
plained to him he applied for three each for 
$100 per month in favor of his wife and 
daughters, equivalent to approximately $53,000. 

A Premium of $4500.—An agent who had 
repeatedly failed to interest a client in more 
insurance on the regular plans, in one brief 
interview secured an application for an en- 
dowment monthly income of $500 per month, 
annual premium $4500. 

“Hopeless” Cases——When his company be- 
gan issuing this form of policy, an agent 
selected twelve names from a list of old pros- 
pects marked “hopeless.” He closed eight for 
monthly income policies, ranging in amount 
from $10 to $50 per month, and declared that 
the other four were no longer “hopeless.” 

Those herein cited are not isolated cases; 
they are of daily occurrence in all parts of the 
country. 

(To be concluded. ) 

Managers and agents interested in the 
development of this form of contract are 
invited to communicate with The Spectator 


Company regarding the publication of this 


_Jarticle in leaflet form. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Large corporations are rapidly falling in 
line with the precedent established some time 
ago in insuring the president and other mem- 
bers of the firm. The continued success of 
many concerns depends on the executive ability 
of certain men, and realizing this they insure 
these men in favor of the company, so as to 


_offset the financial loss incident to their death. 


One corporation in the Middle West is insur- 
ing its president to the extent of $1,000,000, 
the amount being distributed into $25,000 poli- 
cies in many companies. This large amount 
of insurance no doubt will be the means of 
serious consideration on the part of other 
companies which would suffer heavily in a 
financial way in the event of the death of the 
executive head. 
* x % %* 

In the seventeenth century Daniel Defoe, 
in his “Essay on Projects,” wrote: “Insuring 
of life I cannot admire; I shall say nothing to 
it, but that in Italy, where stabbing and pois- 
oning is so much in vogue, something may 
be said for it and on contingent annuities, and 
yet I never knew the thing much approved on 
any account.” 

Contrary to the opinion of the gifted author 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe” and “The History of the 
Great Plague,” the business of life insurance 
has grown and flourished and reached a point 
of colossal magnitude in countries notoriously 
free from stabbings and poisonings. On the 
other hand, the life insurance business has 
never reached any startling proportions in 
Italy. Most of the busines is transacted by 
small local companies, and the policies are, on 
the average, of small denomination. Three 
New York companies—the New York Life, 
Equitable and Mutual Life—have been operat- 





ing in Italy for some years, but their aggregate © 


business in force there represents scarcely 
more than their combined monthly production 
of new business in this country. 

Now that the Italian law provides for a 
State insurance monopoly, and gives the pri- 
vate insurance corporations but three alterna- 
tives of procedure, all leading to the same 
result—namely, withdrawal from business— 
the reported choice of the American com- 
panies to reinsure immediately in the State 
Institute seems to be the most logical and 
reasonable. 

It is questionable whether the recent action 
of the Italian State is either good ethics or 
good economics, but at any rate it should 
prove a valuable experiment. It is true that 
the scope of the insurance principle and idea 
is world-wide, but questionable whether a 
company can profitably transact business at 
too great a distance from the home office. 
Although Italy is no longer the country of 
stabbing and poisoning described by Defoe, 
it is reported to have proven a field of little 
fertility for American life companies; and 
provided their reinsurance contracts are reas- 
onable, they will doubtless part with their out- 
standing business there with little regret. 

x + k * 

The fact that the Associated Fraternities of 

America, in convention at St. Paul last week, 
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reaffirmed its approval and endorsement of 
the Mobile bill is significant of the general 
awakening now being experienced throughout 
the fraternal world. It will be recalled that 
the Associated Fraternities was originally a 
secession from the National Fraternal Con- 
gress on the question of rate adequacy, and 
that the seceding body was composed of the 
low-rate advocates. The question of com- 
bining the two organizations is now up and 
appears to stand a good chance of adoption, 
as both seem to be working for the same 
goal; namely, a rehabilitation of the whole 
system on a scientific and adequate basis, as 
indicated in the Mobile or Uniform Fraternal 
bill. Barring extraordinarily high mortality 
or viciously inefficient management, there is 
no reason why a fraternal conceived, estab- 
lished and continued according to this law 
should not be able to provide safe insurance 
protection. But it will no longer be cheap. If 
fraternal insurance is to be reliable, it must 
be sound and scientific. It is encouraging to 
see the two great fraternal conventions work- 
ing to this end. 


SEEKING OPPORTUNITY. 


Almost every man who has not made a suc- 
cess of life, and is still working at a mere 
bread-and-butter salary when the appalling 
three score of years have rolled around, 
laments the fact in practically every serious 
conversation that the opportunity of making 
a fortune never presented itself, or that he 
has been restrained in his advancement by 
his employer, so as not to allow his mettle 
to display itself. It is a well-known fact 
that when a man reaches the age of forty 
it usually is the beginning of the turning 
point in life. If there is ability in him and 
determination he forces forward into un- 
limited fields of opportunities, but, on the 
other hand, if he has only been considered a 
fairly competent employee, and has never 
proven that there was mettle in him, the age 
of forty starts him on the backward trail, and 
when the three score and ten approaches, ‘he 
is either incapacitated or his salary has gradu- 
ally dwindled until oftentimes it is scarcely 
more than that which the same man made 
when he was from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, but with no chance now for advance- 
ment. The point is that opportunity is a thing 
that must be sought. 

The average bookkeeper or clerk plods 
along all his life awaiting some opportunity to 
arise which he might grasp. The aggressive 
man, the one who has forced his way to the 
front, has thought, and with confidence has 
put his thoughts into action. 

There is a story of a business man in the 
South, now dead, who through a series of 
misfortunes starting during the Civil War, was 
finally placed in a financial position where 
it appeared that he would have to give up. 
This man was generally regarded as one of 
the finest business men in the city, and had 
built up a big business for the South in those 
days, working his way to affluence in the busi- 
ness world of his home State from a boy. who 
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had left his country home to cast his fortune 
in the metropolis of Kentucky. At the time 
of the unfortunate events that led up to the 
uncertainity of his business career, he was not 
an old man, nor was he one of the kind who 
begins his back-tracking at forty, but the 
severe blows coming so rapidly in succession, 
and not allowing him to recover from the 
preceding one, brought about, as is natural, 
much discouragement. Now a discouraged 
man may try hard, but it is a hard matter 
to rebuild when in this state of mind. A son, 
then under twenty and still in school, realized 
the condition of his father’s business, and de- 
cided to help him as best he could. For a boy 
so young there seemed nothing he could do 
that would materially help the interests of the 
business, but after numerous suggestions, the 
youngster finally hit upon the idea of becom- 
ing a traveling salesman, which did not par- 
ticularly appeal to the father; but as the boy 
was so anxious to try, it was decided to let 
him show his ability. He was a magnetic 
fellow, and possessed a charming ability in 
persuading the prospective purchaser that 
his goods were the best. The lad plunged in 
and worked as few boys of that age do, and 
he not only outclassed the other salesmen, but 
he began to take a hand in directing the firm’s 
affairs while on the road. The result was that 
in a short time he spent most of his time at 
the office, and the firm was again on its feet. 
At the age of twenty-three he was making a 
salary of $5000 a year, and not only earning 


the money through his endeavors, but it was 
due to him that the business had grown to 
what it was, and to-day it is rated at more 
than $1,000,000. This boy sought the oppor- 
tunity to steady his tottering father, and did 
not remain in school, as many another would 
have done, while the firm of which his father 
was the head was in such a serious condition. 
It was his thinking, coupled with aggressiveness 
and ability, that made him and the business. 

Not long ago that man was discussing 
success, 

“There is no such thing as luck,” he said. 
“Success is not luck. It is the result of brains, 
careful forethought and ability.” 

Every man who has made a big success by 
working his way up from obscurity was con- 
fronted with apparently impassable barriers 
just as everybody else is, but through these 
they blasted their way in their determination, 
grit and perseverance to reach a goal, thus 
showing that if a man has the so-called mettle 
in him he will seek opportunity and not stand 
back cowed by the vastness of it, but will forge 
ahead, thinking big things and doing big 
things. 

For this to be applied to the solicitors of 
insurance sounds rather mothy, but such re- 
minders of success by seeking opportunity, and 
then grasping it with a firm hold, may recall 
opportunities that were lost, and stimulate 
them to never hereafter overlook any chance 
to hunt in fields where they might find the 
many times mentioned opportunity. 


[Thursday 


TALK POLICY NOT POLITICS. 


On the threshold of a National campaign I 
would call attention to one mistake that should 
be avoided. There seems to be an idea that a 
Presidential year is not the best in the world 
for business. The records of this company do 
not so show. Still, one or two things are true 
If you work as hard and put in as many hours 
a day as in other years you’ll find that the 
results in a Presidential year will be just as 
satisfactory. But beware how you talk politics. 
The majority of people are bigoted and un- 
charitable in their political beliefs. To antag- 
onize a man on this score is perhaps to destroy 
forever your chances of insuring him. Many 
persons who are tractable and reasonable in 
other matters are unreasonable and radical in 
their political views, and you might as well 
speak disparagingly of their religion as to ques- 
tion the wisdom of their politics. 

It may be hard to let a good opportunity go 
by to hit some fellow right between the eyes 
with a red hot tariff, free trade or Bull Moose 
argument. But if you don’t forego that pleasure 
the chances are that you may have to forego 
taking the man’s application. Men differ to- 
day so radically on certain political issues that 
they sometimes accuse each other of being any- 
thing but wise and truthful. You, who have a 
living to make, can’t afford to expose yourselves 
to the antagonism of those who insist that they 
alone are right and everyone else is wrong. 
Each of us has a right to his opinion on all 
public questions. Each of us has a right to 
stand up for his opinion. But don’t mix politics 
with your business talks.—New York Life Bul- 
letin. 
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Fourth Edition, 1912-13 
VEST POCKET 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Assets, $46,786,131.91 Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 


A Company the interest of its policyholders is 


unexcelled. 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 

POLICIES containing all ea ps features in- 
cluding “‘ Disability Clause.” 


THE COMPANY —— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITOR arene: under direct 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 





LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Ratgs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Pouicy Provisrons.— Arranged by subjects. Age Limit, Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost oF INSURANCE.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35,45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms 

Tue Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be made on orders of 
00 copies or more 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 
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THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY.* 


Its Advantages and How to Present Them. 


By WiiiraAm T. Nasu. 
(Continued from August 209.) 
ENVIRON MENT. 

Thorough knowledge of your prospect will 
increase your efficiency; become familiar with 
his environment, resources, and, if possible, 
his domestic relations; the number of children, 
their age and condition of health. Remember 
that if your procedure is tactful it will enlist 
his co-operation and you will enjoy the con- 
fidence that he reposes in his medical or legal 
adviser, who also requires knowledge of detail 

prior to jeopardizing their reputation. 

By taking the above precaution you will 
avoid the experience of the solicitor, who, after 
discoursing at length on the acute sense of 
duty devolving on the husband, was informed 
that his prospect was chiefly concerned at 
present in changing his beneficiary on account 
of divorce proceedings instituted by the wife. 


ADAPTABILITY. 

As a rule the policy provides that if the 
beneficiary survives the insured, but dies be- 
fore the minimum number of instalments 
(usually two hundred and forty) have been 
paid, those remaining will be commuted and 
paid in one sum to the estate of the bene- 
ficiary. 

This may not always be desirable, and poli- 
cies are issued with a “rider” in which is ex- 
pressly stated any special request. 

For example: A policy naming the wife as 
beneficiary may designate that either the com- 
muted value or income be paid to a daughter, 
in which case it resembles a will. 

It may be altered, amended, provided with 
a “codicil” or “rider,” and is unlike a will 
simply in respect to a general form. A policy 
was recently drawn in favor of the wife, and 
provided that’ the benefits in event of her 
death revert to the son or heirs surviving him; 
if there be none, to the surviving brothers and 
sisters of the insured. This plainly shows 
how easily the policy may be adjusted to meet 
the requirements of any case. It may, like a 
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will, be altered at intervals to provide for 
changed conditions, granting always there are 
no complications making such change legally 
or otherwise objectionable. 

Separate Incomes.—For example, Mr. A. 
desires to provide a $200 monthly income for 
his wife and two daughters; accordingly he 
favors the widow with $100 per month, and to 
each daughter, under separate policies, the re- 
mainder equally. 

These incomes serve the usual purpose while 
the family remain together, and have the 
further advantage of providing for each sepa- 
rately with becoming dignity. It seems need- 
less to enumerate conditions that might sub- 
sequently modify or alter their home life. 

Education.—Fathers not desiring to leave 
to a son an income for life or for even twenty 
years, may elect that he be given the right to 
commute the instalments at a designated age. 
Assume that he has chosen a profession. The 
monthly income has defrayed the expense of 
his education, and now desiring to enter upon 
his professional duties, the commuted value 
provides him with the necessary capital. 


AVERAGE LARGER THAN THOSE OF OTHER 
Forms. 

Policies issued on this plan average about 
$7000 each, commuted value, whereas that of 
others slightly over $2000. Therefore, should 
the agent place as many monthly income poli- 
cies as of the regular forms, he can multiply 
his income by three. But as every man is a 
prospect for the income policy he should place 
more, 

There are several reasons why the average 
is higher. The following experience will 
clearly illustrate: 

This agent had an appointment with a 
neighbor to take his application for a $1000 
policy. In the meantime the monthly income 
policy had made its advent, and when he 
called he said nothing about “one thousand” 
or other given amount. He talked entirely of 
a $10 monthly income, the premium being 
almost double that for one thousand. He 
under-estimated the $10 just as he had over- 
estimated the “one thousand,” and was as 
eager to raise the ten as to reduce from five 


thousand the original estimate. He raised it 
to $20 and then to $30, and the agent secured 
his application for a commuted sum of about 
$5300. Similar experiences are being re- 
ported. r 

One thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars (approximately), the commuted value of 
a $10 monthly income being the smallest 
amount written on this plan by most com- 
panies, contributes much toward increasing 
the general average. It lifts the agent from 
the “thousand dollar rut” into which so many 
have fallen. 


Tuese Benerits Appep To Op Poricres. 


Conforming to the usual custom of life com- 
panies those already insured are granted the 
opportunity of having attached to their poli- 
cies the monthly income benefits, providing 
the policy is for $2000 or more and involves 
no complications. 

Many applications have been secured by 
agents calling to advise that these benefits 
were allowable. In one instance the insured 
held a $10,000 policy, which, at the suggestion 
of the agent, he desired to so alter. He real- 
ized that he was not so heavily insured as he 
had thought when he learned that it would 
provide an income of only $50 per month in 
addition to a cash payment of $1225. The 
wife being beneficiary an additional $50 in- 
come was ordered. But there was a daughter, 
who, at the suggestion of the agent, received 
similar consideration, the result being that a 
$50 benefit was ordered for her, thereby in- 
creasing his insurance $17,500. 

Court Endorsement.—This trusteeship ar- 
rangement appeals to the lawyer, judge and 
other officers of the court. They are familiar 
with the financial troubles of those who are 
left money and property. In settling estates 
and guardianships, they are brought in close 
touch and witness many victims of mistakes 
or dishonesty. The advantage of this plan 
being apparent, they are disposed to safeguard 
their families likewise. The lawyer will also 
advise his client to protect his family in this 
manner, and when drawing or discussing a 
will has a good opportunity to suggest it. 
For these and other obvious reasons attorneys 
are of two-fold value to the agent. 
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ENDOW MENT. 

Of vital importance also is a monthly in- 
come for the insured and the endowment 
form admirably provides this. To illustrate: 

Mr. A., physician, takes a twenty-year en- 
dowment continuous monthly income policy 
for $100 per month. Should he die before or 
after the endowment period his widow’ re- 
ceives the income for life; whereas, should 
she pre-decease prior or subsequent to that 
will receive the income, but not, 
until the end of the endowment 
If both should die before two hun- 
dred and forty (the customary 
number) have been paid, those remaining will 


period he 
however, 
period, 

instalments 


revert to whomsoever may be designated in 
the policy. Policies providing an income for 
twenty years only are also issued, and in some 
instances for even a shorter period if desired. 

The decline of life for which this form is 
intended is the period when the little necessi- 
ties become better appreciated; when the 
simple comforts, peace of mind and dignified 
independence are more to be coveted than 
anythigg else. Perhaps no other class would 
receive greater benefit from the operation of 
this policy than professional men, since the 
unselfish devotion to the cause of their pro- 
fession obscures the vision to commercial 
profit. 

For THE YouNG MAN. 

What is the defense of the young single 
man who may feel he does not need life in- 
What does he intend doing with 
his savings? Why not establish an income; 
or, perchance, a check every month for 
mother, father or sister? 

Later on, when he more fully realizes the 
need of insurance, the doctor may say it is too 
late. Fathers who have, or have not, neglected 
to insure when young are now insuring the 
lives of sons yet in school, and even paying 
the premiums until they are able to carry it 
themselves, This is a “nest egg” or nucleus 
for the young man when he starts out for 
himself and an incentive to save and carry 
the policy to maturity. It is also a protection 
to the father and mother who may be denying 
themselves in behalf of the son’s education. 

Income for Women.—Many women are 
patrons of life insurance and the monthly in- 
come is admirably suited to their needs. 
Widows, and especially those of means, natur- 
ally desire to provide an income for their 
children or other dependents, and there is no 
safer, more convenient plan, since it combines 
the security of her purpose with just interest 
equity. Many unmarried professional or 
business women earn generous salaries, and 
an endowment monthly income policy would 
protect a mother or other person, at the same 
time afford a safe and convenient place to 
deposit their savings, to return in the form of 
an income, 


surance? 


Larce INSURERS, 

The belief is prevalent that men of large 
means—the heavily insured—are thus for 
reasons entirely different from those which 
prompt the salaried man or others to insure. 
This view is not sustained by observation. 
The natural relation of the capitalist to his 
family is identical to that of the carpenter or 


sean eestor 


ovher layman, and he insures for precisely the 


samc reason. He is interested solely in the 
practical. phase, therefore the usual plain 
monthly income presentation is effective. The 


value of simplicity in presenting an insurance 
argument is briefly shown by the following: 
A very large personal writer was asked to 
what he chiefly attributed -his success. His 
answer was that he kept before his prospect 
this simple declaration, “Jf you die Mary will 
get the money; if you live you get it.” While 
this may seem painfully brief, all will admit 
that it embodies the only elements in life in- 
surance. 

Born PrincipAL AND INTEREST DISBURSED, 

For example: The commuted value of a 
$100 monthly income is $17,500, whereas the 
instalment or accumulated value is $24,000, 
the difference of $6500 being the accretions of 
the reserve earnings. Every dollar works and 
earns every day; no part of the investment is 
ever idle; inasmuch as the interest feature is 
not burdened with taxes and other disburse- 
ments the investment compares favorably with 
those earning five to six per cent, 

Again, assume $900 to be the annual pre- 
mium for a regular policy of $35,000. This 
sum invested at 3% per cent net will yield an 
income of $100 per month; $450 would there- 
fore be the premium on a monthly income 
policy (commuted value $17,500) providing 
the same income per month. This shows a 
wide difference in the sums required to pro- 
duce the same income, and forcibly illustrates 
the practical utility of this monthly income 
solution. The assumption is, that in the first 
instance the usual ‘trusteeship method ob- 
tained, consequently the beneficiary received 
only the net interest proceeds; while in the 
second instance both principal and interest 
are uniformly disbursed. It remains, there- 
fore, that approximately one-half the sum re- 
quired under the usual frust arrangement will 
provide a like income when this policy is 
operative. 


InsureD MAy ALTER, AMEND OR REVOKE. 

The insured may wish the commuted value 
payable in behalf of an obligation involving the 
home, In this event he may elect in the pol- 
icy that the beneficiary receive this sum in 
lieu of the instalments. Should he survive 
the discharge of the obligation he may revoke 
his prior election, re-establishing the income. 

The cost is uniform to that of the regular 
forms for a given amount, and such amend- 
ments are allowable without prejudice. 


SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Men have been known to estimate the busi- 
ness acumen of their wives beyond that of 
their own. It is most likely, however, that the 
reverse was the original design of the Creator, 
since the finer sensibilities are best adapted to 
the influence of motherhood and preserving 
its integrity. A point always to be remem- 
bered is that responsibility involving the pro- 
tection of the home attaches to the husband. 

No considerate husband or father wishes to 
compromise the future to his loved ones with 
insufficient provisions for their maintenance. 
To provide resources in lieu of the husband’s 
earning capacity and assure the preservation 
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of his intent, has been the one problem con- 
fronting life companies, and the public belief 
in this principle is the highest moral incentive 
that prompt men to insure. 

WHERE IS THE FAULT? 

A few years ago an agent for a life company 
placed a $5000 policy on the life of a farmer. 
He subsequently engaged in selling some kind 
of stock, but, when informed of the insured’s 
death, secured permission of the company to 
convey the check. The widow was profuse in 
her expression of gratitude, and thought him 
unusually considerate when he persuaded her 
to endorse the check to him in exchange for 
a block of this stock. She thought this an 
excellent chance and exonerated him from any 
ulterior motive. However sincere the agent 
might have been the fact remains that the in- 
vestment failed; the purpose of the insured 
defeated for want of unalterable pro- 
vision for the distribution of the benefits. 


Was 


CONCLUSION. 

Husbands or others who seek to safely pro- 
vide for dependents would do well to utilize 
the monthly income plan, as the mode of pay- 
ment obviates the necessity of declining a 
“loan to Cousin Tom, Uncle Dick or Brother 
It would seem difficult indeed to 
reconcile woman’s sphere of greatest useful- 
ness to the requirements of modern business. 

Under this contract. the company more 
closely affiliates with the insured in executing 
his will and intent, and never before has any 
single plan met with such commendable favor 
from the most discriminating patrons of life 
insurance. 

To provide adequately for dependents is, of 
course, a most worthy ambition; but to omit 
the use of procedure assuring perpetuity. of 
the intent is improvidence, and on the whole 
self-contradictory. This ‘fact has long been 
recognized, and finds expression in the statu- 
tory provisions governing the functions of 
trusteeships. Our contention is that life com- 
panies are pre-eminently fitted, and the one 
institution having necessary qualifications and 
exact facilities. There is no application of the 
insurance idea that is more provident in es- 
sence nor conforms so closely to the best 
public policy. The question naturally arises, 
who is to disseminate this principle of eco- 
nomics? However potent a remedy it must 
be applied, and since life companies possess 
all “qualifications and facilities’ it remains 
that they, through their great army of repre- 
sentatives, must dispense this “long-felt need,” 
the agent thereby incurring the lasting obliga- 
tion of his client while incidentally multiplying 
his income. 

Furthermore, the element of psychology 
involved in the presentation and acceptance of 
this plan is such as to insure preservation of 
loan and cash values, and reduce the per cent 
of “not-taken” policies; being taken for the 
definite purpose of providing support it is the 
last to be lapsed or mortgaged. 

Public favor of this policy grows the more 
fully people realize the safeguard it throws 
around funds intended for dependents and 
that have too often “slipped away.” It is be- 
lieved that the time is near when “monthly 
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income day” 
doubtedly have greater diversity of application 
than 


more 
pendence for women and children or old age, 
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will be common usage, and un- 
“pension day.” Fewer disappointed land- 
lords and tradesmen, the material necessities 
generally distributed, dignified inde- 
the finishing touch 
natural desire to 


therefore happier homes; 
in the fulfillment of one’s 
safely and wisely provide for his own. 
Managers and agents interested in the 
development of this form of contract are 
invited to communicate with The Spectator 
Company regarding the publication of this 


which have enlisted in the ranks and have 


been able to maintain themselves against their 


competitors, but for the great amount of 
business transacted, both by the newcomers 


and the older established concerns. In 1891 
the comparatively small number of fifty-three 
companies were engaged in the life insurance 
business, which number had by 1go1 increased 
to eighty, and that number during. the last 
decade has been augmented by 
that in 1911 there were 240 companies 


160 more, so 
actively 


article in leaflet form. 


TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. 


During the past twenty years the growth of 
life insurance business has been remarkable. 
for the number of 


not only 





Number of companies..........-. 
COMEME MUON. 5 cas Sais vit eee € 


new 


companies 


engaged in’ life insurance. Already in 1912 
many more companies have organized and 
received their licenses. 

The success of the older and larger com- 


panies has undoubtedly had a great deal to 


do 


with 
active companies, 
tion and growth 
West, Middle West and South have 
a strong factor in the establishment and de- 


the 


TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


240 
16, 712,523 


1901. 


"$13,953,685 





Increase in 


steadily 
but the increasing popula- 
in financial 


increasing 


velopment of many companies. 


Totals For 


power in 


number of 


the 
also been 


10 Years 10 Years 1891. 
_(1902- 1911). (1902- 1011). 
1 ASI RIA Ne ese 53 
$32,758,838 $9,821,750 























INCOME. | Ba 
NGO DrEMANe. -. share heats eatel 76,819,492 | 68,317,212 8,502,280 681,373,327 34,515,220 
Renewal premiums............., 549,029,244 | 289,301,856 250,727,388 4,190,892,854 135,523,255 
Received for annuities........... | 6,494,353 | 8,654,389 —2,160,036 71,171, 415 5 2,916,728 
Total premium income. 632,343,089 | 366,273,457 266, 069,632 : 437,5 j 172 ,183 
Dividends, interest, etc... 171,902,203 | 70,701,859 101,200,344 l, 117, 727, 923 36, 446,497 
Received for rents. an 10,596,320 8,906,917 1,689,403 102,802,128 3,355,204 
All other recéipts.+... 0). 66 cn) os 21,319, 192 | 12,083,521 9,285,671 128, 096, 171 687,605 
Total interest and other income. 203, 817, 715_ 5 91,692,297 112,125, 418° e* 348, 626,222 ~ 40, 489,406 
OGRE COMI. 08h ai iis aie dis op hae 836,160,804 457 ,965,754 “378, 195 >, 050° 6,292,063,818 ~~ 213, 444, 589 
EXPENDITURES. 7 ¥, : ce : 
Paid for death losses............ 194,119,151 117,884,361 76,234,790 1,502,039,492 55,827,086 
Paid for matured endowments... . 48,521,531 21,270,644 | 27,250,887 305,857,619 8,481,069 
Annuities paid:.j5.. 55 oF: o> be 7,407,582 | 4,429,412 2,978,170 64,491,478 2,001,147 
Paid for surrendered spice and a pet hae if ae 
purchased policies. . as ate 81,172,694 24,561,686 56,611,008 514,158,347 16,513,387 
Dividends to policy holders. alate Re 83,047,490 24,252,386 58,795,104 431,385,905 14,203,855 
Total payments to policyholders fi 414,268,448 192,398,489 221,869,959 | 2,817,932,841 97 026,544 
Dividends to stockholders...... 2,046,779 810,862 1,235,917 12,030,071 643,946 
. Commissions, salaries and travel- is bo ae . ‘ es 
ing expenses of agents..... 94,277,144 69,124,511 25,152,633 817,108,694 28,983,195 
Medical fees, salaries and other : 
charges of employees.......... 28,116,884 14,689,897 13,426,987 202,411,850 6,200,217 


wine phe 


‘ 
f 
sf 


All other expenditures........... 


Total expenses, management... 


Total expenditures...,,....... 
Excess of income over expenses... | 


ASSETS. | 
Real estate owned.............. 
Bonds and mortgage loans........ 
Bonds owned y 
PMROCKE OWNED... 6s coc c'elee eves a | 
OMmtete) TORUS. oo ilk ie se et 


41,173,312 | 


25,805,747 


165, 614,119 


110,431,017 


579,882,567 
256,278,237 


170,799,114 
1,358,488,374 
1,787 ,969,415 

99,882,124 
15,001,77 





15,367,565 


55,183,102 


328,734,338 


1,360, 1284, 95 53 


11, 708, 250 


47, 535, 608 


302,829,506 277, 053, 061 4,178,217,794 144,562,152 
155,136,248 101,141,989 | 2,113,846,024 68,888,437 
165,530,075 6,269,080 | =F teceee 85,785,345 


65, 360, 086 


826,283,890 
997,592,231 
—4,849,728 
50,359,215 


333,930,499 
#4,788,958 
*295,;772,313 
40, 349, 439 





Premium notes and loans........ | 541,789,999 108/438,671 433,351,328 
Cash in office and banks......... } 74,625,388 88,767,719 —14,142,324 d 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums 55,052,362 34,327,172 20,725,190 15,236,232 


Albiothet Qesete: i. o45 60 cis bn es 


Total admitted assets.......... 
Items not admitted......... 


LIABILITIES. 


60,883,134 


20,046,842 


“4, 164, 491, 688 
29,196,072 


84,789,227 


1,910,784, 985 
10,649,616 


39,922,955 


40,836,292 
2, 253, 706,703 
18,546,456 


1,864,289,984 





7,719,869 


840, 591, 1 18 
8,828,988 


727,497,575 


Reserve. _......| 8,448,053,704 | 1,583,763,720 
Losses and claims not paid. Bee 18,097,546 11,665,499 | 6,432,047 4,! 583,000 
Claims resisted . SEE EO: 1,887,489 951,808 GES ss hac os 298,216 
Dividends unpaid... Wehr 93,078,578 3,985,324 | 89,093,254 57,3 

| 


All other liabilities.............- 


44,866,272 














dale Tinta eae 3,645, 906, 544 | 1,640,289,306 | 2,005,617,238 ss. . sa ee 740, 231,449 
Surpl ms oa oolleyiaidete SP ehie nt aY | 618,585,144 270,495,679 yi aX” | co rae 100,359,669 
Poricy ACcounNT. eae 3S be ” : miler ee 
N i tually paid for....| 2,097,156,590 | 1,421,452,089 675,704,501 | 16,014,736,064 ; 779,223,225 
Whole life policies fe tote -....+| 9,468,239,371 5,284,970,243 | 4,183,269,128 PAPE 2,823,892,987 
Endowment policies in force...... 3,140,425,800 | 1,897,869,217 | 1,242,556,583 908,965,939 
All other policies in force.......- 1,969,745,427 770,180,034 1,199,565,393 233,454,569 
| ey AT 4 ne 2H 280 ay oe cg : 

i in force.....,..| ¥4,578,410,598 | 7,953,019,494 | 6,625,391,104 GEO 9% 
Enoep a grape nened yeti eel vail | 018,138,807 598,581,935 174,556,932 | 6,594,128,690 | "227, 163, 800 
Industrial insurance in force......| 3,424,369,841 | 1,640,827,454 | 1,783,542,387 ear 480,107,214 





*For 1 1891 the figures represent United 
“pf a few companies’ statements have no 


States bonds and other stocks and bonds. 








a ) Where the various items 


t been classified the total amounts have been included in these aggregates. 
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A general comparison of the more important 
items for the years 1901 and 1911 shows that, 
in spite of the investigations and resultant 
legislation of 1905 and 1906, the decade was 
one of remarkable growth. The subjoined 
table gives probably the clearest illustration 
of the growth of the past ten and twenty years, 
the former being clearly shown by column 
three, while the latter may be easily seen by 
comparing the first and last columns. The 
fourth column, that of the totals’ for ten years, 
will give some idea of the tremendous good 
that life insurance has accomplished in even 
Almost three billions of 
dollars were distributed during the decade to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. Con- 
trasting the figures for 1891 and those for 
1911 we see most forcibly the immense in- 
crease accomplished during the past twenty 
years. 

These tables are compiled from the Compen- 
dium of Official Life Insurance Reports for 
1911, which contains in detail the figures of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies of the 
United States.* 


short a period. 


SEEKING OPPORTUNITY. 
II. 


There comes a time in the life of every boy 
or man when they are struck with a desire te 
leave the place of their birth, no matter how 
large or small it may be, and seek new fields 
for their fortune where they feel opportunities 
unlimited. The boy in the country or 
small town sees as his goal the largest city 
in the State; while the young man in that 
metropolis, from the time he is old enough 
to comprehend, plans for a time when he will 
make an attack on New York city, and to the 
New York born,. the lure of the West or 
smaller where the Manhattan trade- 
mark is the only necessary recommendation, 
is always his secret ambition. . In these cases 
it does not necessarily mean ,that the person is 
not making a success where he is, but the 
adventure of a new place appeals; and once 
it does strike forcibly, there is scarcely any 
power that can successfully force them to re- 
main, for a person once discontented will one 
time or another migrate. This is particularly 
true of young men in the country or small 
town, as nearly everyone who has any am- 
bition will go to the city, never realizing that 
there is opportunity in the small town if they 
will only seek it. 

In a little town of scarcely more than 1700 
population, in one of the Central Western 
States, there lived a sort of a “houn’ dawg” 
man, who was continuously being kicked and 
buffeted about by the 1699 other citizens, 
whose delight it apparently was to see the poor 
fellow suffer and humiliated for no other 
reason than that the town jokesmith had 
started it, when the man first made his ap- 
pearance from the country somewhere near 
about, and it was taken up by others. He had 
a wife and four or five children who were in 


are 


cities, 


* Compendiam of Official Life Tnsurance eports, 
published by The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York; 156 pages, leather bound; price $2. 
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destitute circumstances; and no matter how 
he tried no one would give him employment. 

One Wednesday the official lamplighter of 
the town was deposed by the city council, and 
no one was provided to take his place, for that 
body was not scheduled to meet until the fol- 
lowing Monday night. The only reason in 
the world that Jones secured the position was 
that he sought an opportunity to make good 
before the council met. As no provisions had 
been made for having the lights attended dur- 
ing the interim of the resignation and next 
meeting date of the town’s lawmakers, Jones 
kept the lamps in order and lighted of nights. 
The council gave him the princely sum of $4.50 
a week to keep the town’s oil barrel empty. 

During the time Jones was not ’tending the 
lamps he turned to selling, or rather attempt- 
ing to sell, life insurance. For months he tried 
to get audiences with citizens to talk insurance, 
but they would not listen to him. Finally a 
stranger moved to town, and the first thing 
Jones did was to see him about a policy, which 
he sold. 

This was the turning point. He sold several 
more policies within two weeks, and it was not 
long before he was forced to hire a man to 
light the lamps for him in order to allow 
more time for the other business, which was 
causing the town to marvel. He loaned a man 
some money, and that person told others that 
Jones was a pretty good sort of fellow after 
all, Then he sold a $10,000 policy to a farmer, 
who in turn told some merchants of what he 


had gotten, and they, becoming interested in 
his company, began to listen to him, and even 
placed their names on the dotted lines. He 
bought a home, and his children confided: in 
their playmates of how good it was to eat 
three times a day. A little later on he pur- 
chased an interest in a general merchandise 
store, and sold more large policies to the 
influential men of the county. When he pur- 
chased the first automobile that town could 
boast, the citizens told one another that Jones’ 
rise was only luck, Now he is one of the 
wealthiest men of the town, his business deals 
having been successful, as well as developing 
considerable ability as an insurance salesman. 
Now when anyone, from the day laborer to the 
principal merchant, needs ready money they 
see Jones, for Jones is the real financier of the 
town, and, strange to say, he holds no grudge 
against anyone who such a short time ago used 
him for the village “houn’ dawg.” 

There are few people who have had to face 
greater odds in making a fight for himself, as 
well as the lives of those depending on him, 
than Jones. He had no friends, there was no 
society he could turn to for temporary relief 
when he and his family were on the verge of 
starvation, so it was up to him to force his 
way forward through the gauntlet of taunts 
and sneers of those who are now pleased to 
shake his hand. This story is merely to show 
that, no matter where a person might be, or 
what the unfavorable conditions might be, if 
they. will seek opportunity they will find it; 
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and after it is found, an energetic force is 
necessary to keep it from going backwards 
instead of forward. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS AT HIGH 
TIDE. 


Many things have, happened recently to give 
new impetus to the life business. Among them 
may be named the loss of the Titanic, which 
was so widely published that the news in de- 
tail reached every household, carrying with it 
the terrible lesson of unpreparedness for sudden 
death. Millions of insurance have been written 
by wide-awake lifemen who familiarized them- 
selves with the story of the lost Titanic and 
used it upon their prospects. 

Another piece of news of great significance 


has recently been published broadcast, and has 


been used with telling effect upon prospects who 
have hesitated. It is the fact that life insurance 
companies of America distributed to benefici- 
aries last year the enormous sum of $592,640,000. 
These figures show that the business is by no 
means one-sided—that there is a steady stream 
of golden dollars flowing from the companies in- 


to the coffers of widows, orphans and other 


beneficiaries. 

Still another condition worthy of note has 
contributed immensely to the increase of popu- 
larity in old line life insurance. That is the 
fact that the fraternal companies are passing 
through an epoch of stress and reconstruction, 
and that for them early disruption is predicted. 

Never before did life insurance solicitors en- 
joy so many strong, appealing, convincing argu- 
ments in favor of life insurance. It is no wonder, 
then, that the business should be at high tide. It 
is no wonder that it is easier to write life insur- 


ance now than ever previously. It is no wonder 


that more high-grade men are selling life insur- 
ance than at any other time. It is no wonder that 
intelligent, energetic men, who are ambitious 
to better their position, are turning to life in- 
surance as the most promising means.—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


So much has been said and written proclaim- 
ing the virtue of enthusiasm on the part of a 
solicitor that some may get the impression that 
this is the only qualification an agent need pos- 
sess. 

In this connection it might be well to ana- 
lyze this so-called power that is so generally 
recommended as a panacea for all the failures 
and disappointments of the life insurance 
solicitor, 

When tempered with judgment, knowledge 
and experience, enthusiasm becomes a potent 
force; otherwise it accomplishes little, and 
soon wears out the machinery. Like steam, it 
must be kept under control and properly ap- 
plied and directed. 

It would seem that a great many are inclined 
to overestimate the value of mere enthusiasm; 
to impress the new agent with the belief that 
if he but bubbles over with it, little else is 
required. Enthusiasm, however, in many in- 
stances is simply heat of imagination, violent 
excitement of the mind, inspiring extravagance 
in thought, word and action. This results in 
effervescent, explosive, unorganized, intem- 
perate effort. The agent who talks the longest 
and loudest, moves the swiftest and covers the 
most ground, may be enthusiastic, yet not suc- 
cessful. 

It requires something more substantial and 
convincing than mere enthusiasm to influence 
the average desirable prospect. Lawyers do 
not enthuse a client into making his will. 
Neither do men insure because we enthuse or 
excite them, but because we make them think, 
‘consider, intelligently, seriously, soberly, not 
passionately. It is a mistake to lead the agent 
beginning to believe that his chief asset lies in 
his enthusiasm; that all he needs to do is 
“whoop ‘er up.” 

An enthusiastic, emotional agent said to the 
‘writer at an agency meeting, “I can make the 
whole family cry, and I can get their applica- 
tions, but not their money, and the business 
lapses before it goes in force.” 

” In principle, the business of life insurance is 
not different from other business. Economy, 
judgment, knowledge, industry, close applica- 
tion, vigilance, are all as necessary in conduct- 
ing a life insurance agency as in conducting a 
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bank or factory. These, and not enthusiasm, 
are the forces that successfully operate a rail- 
road, and the danger signals must be obeyed 
in any other business as well. 

Those who have been permanently success- 
ful in life insurance work, and have saved and 
established an income for themselves, have, 
almost without exception, obeyed these laws, 
notwithstanding the many temptations to ig- 
nore them and take some short cut. 

On the other hand, those who follow the op- 
posite course, disregarding these fixed princi- 
ples, notwithstanding they may be brilliant 
salesmen and enthusiastic in their work, are, 
it is to be regretted, usually unsuccessful in 
the end. 

Enthusiasm does not, as a rule, beget pru- 
dence, economy or thrift, and no agent can be 
permanently successful unless he saves and 
gets ahead; he can have no standing with 
others or with himself, nor can he successfully 
carry on his business, however small it may be, 
without some resources. 

Would it not, therefore, be better to encour- 
age the young agent to trust in his adherence 
to these fixed principles that underlie success 
in every business; to rely upon sober, patient, 
tactful, intelligent industry and earnestness, 
which have never failed, rather than upon the 
doubtful virtue of enthusiasm. 


CLOSING WAVERING PROSPECTS 
BY CHANGING METHOD 
OF APPROACH. 

The proof has been offered dozens of times 
in the life insurance field that success is most 
frequently won by those who are able to 
present their proposition in a way somewhat 
out of the ordinary. Arguments must be 
changed and methods of approach varied in 
order.to accomplish the maximum results. 

This was brought out in convincing fashion 
not long ago in the case of a firm which had 
been solicited for a business insurance policy. 
The plan that had appealed to them was the 
joint life contract, and the figures on this 
form had been submitted by several agents 
representing some of the leading companies in 
the field. .They hesitated for some reason or 
other about closing, and in fact held off so 


long that many of the agents on the case gave 
them up as a bad job and proceeded to quit 
worrying about them. 

A solicitor who had heard of the business 
being afloat, and had also learned that the 
prospects had turned down several strong 
appeals, decided that it must be a hard case, 
but that he would tackle it along slightly novel 
lines. 

He consequently called on the members of 
the firm, presenting his card with the assur- 
ance that he did not want to solicit them for 
life insurance at that time, but merely wanted 
to quote figures to them. 

He asked and, was given their ages, having 
decided to submit a joint-life contract, and 
went away, his visit having consumed only a 
few minutes. He had an idea that they had 
been over-solicited, and that they would ap- 
preciate being handled in brief style. 

He had to write to the home office for cer- 
tain data, as he wished to have the policy 
especially adapted to the people whom he was 
soliciting. It was, therefore, some time be- 
tore he again called on the prospects, He had 
the policy analyzed and the results typed, and 
he laid the paper on the desk of one of the 
members of the firm, with the statement that 
the material was ready, and that he had noth- 
ing to say about it. 

“There is just one thing in this policy that 
I want to make plain, though,” he said, as he 
started out, “That is, you. can’t lose over 
$20,000.”’ 

“What?” they exclaimed in unison, “Every- 
hody else told us that we couldn’t lose any- 
thing at all, and that this was one investment 
where we had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose.” 

“As a. matter of fact,” replied the solicitor, 
“if both of you live twenty years, and pay the 
twenty premiums, proyided for in this con- 
tract, you will ‘have paid into the company 
about, $20,coo more than the, face of the policy 
—$50,000.. Thus you will have lost that much, 
That is not counting the value of the protec- 
tion in the meantime.” 

With this he was gone; but he was not sur- 
prised when one of the mémbers of the con- 
cern telephoned him the next day asking that 
he come to his office and go over the policy 
again. ' He did so, explaining the essential 
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details, and before he left he had the signed 
applications of the two heads of the firm. 

They assured him that his explanation had 
relieved them considerably; that they had been 
in business for a long time, and that they 
knew that if they were sure to get more out 
than they put in the company couldn’t do 
business. They realized that there was a 
chance for them to lose something, and the 
insistence of the other agents, who had told 
them that they were bound to win, had caused 
them to distrust the proposition. 

The successful solicitor had been wise 
enough to anticipate this feeling, and had 
satisfied it by telling them at the outset the 
total amount that they might lose. That was 
all they wanted to know. They contrasted it 
with the possibility of being paid $50,000 after 
one or two annual premiums, and decided that 
the business was worth going into, But they 
wanted to know both sides of the proposition 
in advance, and the cleverness of the agent 
in bringing out what seemed to be the weak 
side of the proposition, but which in this case 
turned out to be the strong point, was all that 
was needed to land the business. 


PRESENTING THE MontTHLty INcomME Poticy. 

In another case which was noted recently, 
an agent succeeded in selling a prospect a 
much larger amount of insurance than he had 
intended purchasing by persuading him to 
change the form of it to an income policy. 
He had little difficulty in showing the pros- 
pect that it would be much better to have the 
money distributed in small sums, paid at regu- 
lar intervals, than to give it to his wife in a 
single payment, for the reason that it would 
then be subject to loss through unfortunate 
investments and would be a care instead of an 
unmixed blessing. He appreciated the point 
that he himself provided his wife with a 
monthly allowance for the conduct of the 
household, and that she was much more 
capable of handling sums of that size than 
taking care of a larger amount. 

After having secured his consent to chang- 
ing the form of his $5000 policy, for which he 
had already applied, so as to have the bene- 
ficiary receive the proceeds in‘ monthly in- 
stalments, the agent presented the result of 
the change to him. It showed that his wife 
would receive $30 a month for twenty years, 
or until $7200 had been paid out, 

The prospect looked somewhat crestfallen. 

“Ts that all that amounts to?” he inquired. 
“Well, that certainly is not enough. What 
would $80 a month cost?” 

He was given the figures, and although he 
said that it represented a great deal more in- 
surance than he had expected to take out, he 
promptly made application for it, acknowl- 
edging the point that the protection would not 
Le complete unless it was sufficient to provide 
a regular income of the amount required for 
the maintenance of his family. 


ARGUMENTS OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Sovicitors. 
In soliciting business of this kind, the agent 
is using the arguments of the accident insur- 
ance salesman, who seldom or never sells 


his policy according to the capital amount, but 
in connection with the weekly indemnity pro- 
vided. He tells the prospect that his time is 
his capital, and that if he is incapacitated and 
unable to produce, he should have some pro- 
vision whereby his income will continue. So 
in the case of an income policy the agent can 
point to the advantages of maintaining the 
income, rather than to the desirability of pro- 
viding a large sum payable at the death of the 
assured. Not only does the form of the in- 
surance appeal, from the standpoint of fuller 
protection for the beneficiary, but the idea of 
perpetuating himself through the constant 
provision of funds for the support of his loved 
ones also impresses the prospect favorably. 

The very fact that business insurance 
opened up a big new field, enabling solicitors 
to gain interviews with men who would have 
refused to see a solicitor for “life insurance,” 
proves how necessary it is to change the 
method of approaching the prospect... There’s 
nothing new under the sun—but there are 
plenty of variations of the old. 


RECOMMENDS SUPERVISION OF 
PROMOTION COMPANIES. 

Superintendent E. H. Moore of the Ohio 
Insurance Department recommends. the pas- 
sage of legislation providing supervision over 
promotion companies before they are licensed 
as well as afterwards. In his comment ac- 
companying the annual life report of the De- 
partment, he says: 


In the past few years the business of pro- 
moting new insurance companies has become 
a fruitful field for promoters, with consciences 
not working overtime, to exploit, not to say 
defraud, unwary and guileless investors. 

A method that seems to meet with great 
approval as a vehicle for transporting coin 
from the pockets of the investor to that of the 
promoter is to organize an insurance company 
with a securities company as a Siamese twin. 
The latter concern then proceeds to sell the 
stock of the insurance company at two and 
one-half, three, or even four times its par 
value. 

Having properly milked the proceeds for 
promotion expenses and profits to the tune of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts from the sale of stock, the residue is 
turned into the coffers of the insurance com- 
pany, which then comes to this department 
for admission, 

This, however, is only one method of ex- 
ploiting innocent and credulous investors. 
There are others regarded with almost equal 
favor by the “J. Rufus Wallingfords” of in- 
surance finance, and which appear to be 
equally efficacious as coin extractors. 

In short, the securities company and the 
highly advertised, but non-admitted, paper in- 
surance company appear to have taken the 
place formerly occupied by the paper gold 
mine in the field of get-rich-quick schemes. 

The investor should understand that invest- 
ments in an insurance company furnish no 
short cut to wealth any more than any other 
class of legitimate investments. 

It would seem that the ordinary citizen who 
spends a week investigating if he be buying a 
horse, a farm, or a city lot, would not need 
to be protected by legislation to prevent him 
from paying three or four times par for stock 
in a securities company or an insurance com- 
pany that not only has not written a dollar’s 
worth of insurance, but has not even been 
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admitted to do business, yet the experience of 
the past few years demonstrates the necessity 
for such legislation. 

The smooth-tongued insuranee stock sales- 
man is abroad in the land, and legislation to 
regulate and prescribe the terms and condi- 
tions under which sales of stock can be made 
in insurance companies, both before and after 
admission, it seems to me, is imperatively de- 
manded. 

I desire to add that nothing that I have said 
herein is intended as a reflection upon any 
company honestly organized for the purpose of 
doing business as an insurance company, and 
not primarily as a scheme to benefit its pro- 
moters, who, having gotten their “slice,” seek 
fresh fields and pastures new, leaving the 
stockholders to “hold the bag.” 

Still less is it intended as a reflection upon 
any conservatively managed existing bona fide 
small insurance company, which, finding its 
capital too small in comparison with its over- 
head expense, seeks to increase its capital 
that it may properly enlarge its business; and 
for this purpose selling its stock at not more 
than its real value in money, as shown by its 
assets, with a reasonable allowance for good 
will, turns into its treasury the entire proceeds 
of such sale, less, perhaps, a small selling com- 
mission. 

Insurance companies afford a legitimate and 
attractive investment for those who can afford 
to take the chance that inevitably attaches to 
this, as to almost every other class of invest- 
ments, and who have the patience to wait a 
considerable time for returns; but when men 
go out selling insurance stock with promises 
of almost immediate returns of ten, or any 
other, per cent upon the investment, the public 
should understand that the salesmen are con- 
spicuous members ,of the Ananias Club. 

The success of ‘an ordinary insurance com- 
pany, properly and conservatively managed, is 
ordinarily of slow growth. It is a long and 
uphill pull before it passes over the crest and 
reaches the point where it can offer large, or 
even considerable, returns to investors, 


Margins and Expenses Under Section 97 
of the New York Insurance Law. 


The filing by life insurance companies doing 
business in New York of a schedule showing 
the expenses incurred in the procurement of 
new business, together with the net premiums, 
the loadings thereon, and the assumed mortal- 
ity gains for the first five years on the new 
business of the year, is required by law. The 
accompanying table is taken from schedules of 
various companies, filed for the new business 
of 1911, and exhibits the details of such busi- 
ness, besides showing the percentage of ex- 
penses to margins. The participating and non- 
participating business has been segregated un- 
der separate heads, so as to show the expenses 
incurred for each class of business. In the 
case of participating companies, the assumed 
mortality gains for the year ending December 
31, I911, exceeded the loadings by over twenty- 
one per cent, while on the non-participating 
business the excess was over 128 per cent. 
The schedule also calls for a showing of the 
total expense margins available on the entire 
business in force from companies writing par- 
ticipating business. The companies are allowed 
credit for the assumed mortality gains on new 
business, in addition to the entire loadings. 
The average percentage of expenses to mar- 
gins for the year 1911 was 70.52 per cent. The 
percentage of expenses to loadings alone would 
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MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR'S INSURANCE. 











| | Mortality Total Total Percentage 

COMPANIES. Loading. | Gains. Expense Expenses. | of Expenss 

| Margins. | to Margins. 

PARTICIPATING BUSINES S $ $ % 
SADDER 5 tHE oS A Bee weno the woe 137,619 159,650 297,269 265,960 | 89.47 
BGR CF eso bk gk Fa chwpie 6 siete all 47,651 60,749 108,400 96,532 | 89.05 
Commaeticus Ceti ac ie ok cet 40,324 | 47,021 87,345 83,688 | 95.81 
Connecticut Mutual...:.........5....-.. 183,158 | 229,264 412,422 317,910 77.08 
eI Os ak a oe FUR en oe e's 1,332,810 | 1,347,589 2,680,409 2,526,305 94.25 
Fidelity Deutuels feos eb... 99,76 127,518 227,285 220,126 96.85 
German TALE, 5a sin ee STS a 156,425 172,490 328,915 313,442 95.30 
BEG Se Ea NASD. re Re Des. oP ee ce 92,862 | 123,674 216,536 188,388 | 87.00 
Jere SI IP hn ora tina be eer eines | 298,904 396,108 695,012 630,171 90 .67 
REMMAIOR EO sw iris vo ve bene ee cee ee | 49,288 66,451 115,739 102,213 88.31 
Massachusetts Mutual............... tai 279,313 405,511 684,824 559,459 81.69 
Mutual Benefit............. he eee ot 639,868 | 823,917 1,463,785 1,233,007 84.23 
Mutual, New York.............. | 1,388,637 | 1,597,420 2,986,057 2,765,815 92.62 
WES ite nes es See Nees elle te 155,115 205,317 360,432 291,784 80.95 
pg FRA ea } 250,757 | 346,034 596,791 14,591 86.23 
De ag er POS 6.) ivtraecefoel hein oe e od 2,155,354 | 2,035,490 4,190,844 3,759,433 | 89.71 
Northwestern Mutual............ | 996,053 | 1,438,438 2,434,491 2,031,250 83.44 
Penn Mutual.. Sg anne Eo aaa tid Wale aheals | 566,448 | 875,988 1,442,436 1,260,907 87.41 
Phoenix Mutual. 7p ae ‘| 174,100 | 212,509 - 386,608 345,644 | 89.40 
Pittebure L« OR Twit... oe eee =] 50,964 138,561 189,525 83,718 44.17 
PROM is MN ig bon oo Fn ceo dle dis « Hevere | 217,252 | 386,200 603,452 460,155 76.25 
Security Mutual, New York.... tian | 27,400 42,387 69,787 67,111 96.16 
PS EES Ao a Sn cre Se ee 140,563 200,791 341,355 295,314 86.51 
pS a a ee ie dae jax | 305,346 | 442,825 748,171 563,950 75.38 
Ce IS easton ea be aes esas } 47,832 | 57,846 105,677 87,126 82.45 
TS ha os Let oleli sce vs VTE eee vied Fe | 9,851,812 | 11,939,748 21,773,567 19,063,999 | 87.48 
NON-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 
Me A REGRESS pede v4 ore ~All 74,984 | 198,349 273,334 211,198 | 77.27 
COO s reeeG 2d wire sk Neos ve « BES | 8,418 | 13,292 21,710 20,006 92.15 
Coleseieien TRARIONOS. 5. cho ace ete we | 20,578 | 69,868 90,445 84,198 93.09 
be SE EDS EGS eae ee reer } 16,646 | 72,816 89,462 53,295 59.57 
pe! ae ae ae | 727,213 1,623,531 2,350,745 2,055,439 87.44 
jE area eee ; | 578 | 2,649 Led 2,348 72.76 
POTMMORM MRS Oho Ghee ju che suasblg ocbioeslo os 2,403 | 5,513 7,91 7,140 90.20 
EL go niaeeol.. S ae NEe EAS he ae ihe | 584,726 | 1,330,052 1,014:779 1,804,204 94.22 
RENAME 555) octets be FS Ivola thant At 204,384 | 429,310 633,694 542,046 85.54 
pene MRM EEO soit yoo gig ol obs oe Cee | 5,768 | 13,770 19,538 16,047 82.13 
es <— 

AES chien averse vicbwrer east. a 1,645,888 3,759, 150 5,404,850 4,795,921 88.73 
Ce PS Bilis is olidhanl.ae couse | 11,497,700 | 15,698,898 27,178,417 23,859,920 87.73 











TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES ONC LUDING FIRST YEAR). 





COMPANIES. 





PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 


PRM AE ee sh ie alors Htele kk eee he eae 


I Big on dog ances cd ob 0 0 0 


Connecticut General................ 
Connecticut Mutual........ 
Equitable, New York........... 


IN NUD ie aah dics v'nn.+ ccle'n soe 0-2 


SSOPTIOIIM TRO ey osc rics nod vdeo. 
Home Life, New York............ 
John HaARCaeE. 6 c.g ne ee ee. 


Manhattan Lifes. 22.0000. seh 


Massachusetts Mutual. . 
Mutual Benefit. 
Mutual, New York.. 
National Life. . 


New England...... Pedic op a 


MGW, VOR RANG: cs cn cca ss Vea 
Northwestern Mutual......... 


Wiis WANMME cor. ok. deen Slee. 
ES SO Li es aa Oa 


Pittsburg L. and T.. 
Postal Life. . 

Provident L. and T. 
Security Mutual, New York...... 


MME ONE 629505 aay 0 oie, 650 Both Telde e4 le. 0 


MUMMEIEE MCMINNETNED * eia'y'c ace tivce b chee ahs 
MPMI, PO way «cic 0s perm die 0 9(0 


NON-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 
pO GS REY a eae Pier ae 
Connecticut General................. 
PE ME Oks hess e xiecosa ims 


have averaged 81.29 per cent. 
increased volume of new 

















Mortality Total Total Percentage 

Loading Gains. Expense Expenses. | of Expenses 

Margins. | to Margins. 
1,572,633 162,136 1,734,769 1,581,282 91.15 
547,157 ,360 609,518 443,061 | 72.69 
214,722 48,449 263,171 224,758 | 85.40 
1,212,462 231,373 1,443,835 1,192,510 82.59 
12,020,606 1,369,341 13,389,947 9,280,143 | 69.31 
922,390 129,178 1,051,568 961,972 | 91.48 
1,219,099 180,770 1,399,869 1,315,668 | 93.99 
804,290 126,862 931,152 819,247 87.98 
2,397,413 412,714 2,810,127 1,955,456 | 69 .59 
484,976 68,935 553,911 525,537 | 94.88 
2,271,098 410,864 2,681,962 1,835,358 | 68.43 
4,079,576 836,348 4,915,924 3,648,225 74.21 
11,750,960 1,622,216 13,373,176 8,764,937 65.54 

1,193,887 208,362 1,402,249 1,142,173 | 81.45 | 

1,786,972 349,576 2,136,548 1,485,324 | 69.52 ° 
17,101,079 2,120,299 19,221,378 11,167,034 | 58.10 
8,398,375 1,452,329 9,850,704 7,102,499 72.10 
4,172,978 882,540 5,055,518 3,614,424 71.49 
1,029,708 217,403 1,247,111 1,160,768 | 93.08 
515,903 140,974 656,877 461,430 70.25 
359,340 26,275 385,615 281,450 72.99 
1,660,738 386,200 2,046,938 1,898,022 | 92.72 
333,514 55,162 88,676 410,480 | 105.61 
1,182,713 205,216 1,387,929 971,490 | 69.99 
2,235,817 442,826 2,687 643 2,300,211 | 85.59 
490,076 59,049 549,125 458,889 | 83.57 
79,958,482 12,207 ,757 92,175,240 65,002,348 | 70.52 
291,156 202,296 493,452 489,466 | 99.19 
85,614 74,405 160,019 174,361 108 .96 
70,251 2,649 72,900 94,425 | 129.53 
447,021 279,350 726,371 758,252 | 104.39 
80,405,503 12,487,107 92,901,611 65,760,600 70.79 

resumé of the life insurance business trans- 


Owing to the 
business written, 


these figures are slightly higher than those for 
the preceding year, but the companies are well 
within the allowance for expenses. 


Life Insurance in Japan in 1911. 


Accompanying the annual statement of the 


Nippon Life of Osaka, Japan, 


is a_ brief 











acted in that country during 1911. The Nip- 
pon is one of the oldest of Japanese com- 
panies and experienced a very successful year 
last year, writing 30,797 new policies, for $10,- 
104,465 of insurance. During 1911, 2322 death 
claims, amounting to $443,701, were paid. 
The company had 198,047 policies, for $47,549,- 
746 of insurance in force on December 31, 
1911. The total business in Japan for that 
year follows: 
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BUSINESS IN 


STATUS OF THE LiFE INSURANCE 


Japan AT END OF IOQII. 
Number of companies..........++++++- 31 
New business in: 1911..........-eeeee- $95,886,878 
Insurance in force at end of 1911.... 341,199,828 

Gain in insurance in force over 
DFEVICNS VOOF os viccel sc cede setowe 54,367,993 
Premium income for 191f............. 13,208,408 
Total income for 1911............e06. 15,441,637 
Claims paid in 19s. ove cccveseciccecs 3,353,435 
Expenses of management in 1911..... 4,048,846 
Total reserve at end of 1911......... 41,897,568 
Assets at, end Of 1911... 5... ciettsiees 48,825,938 


Sesides the above, the business of the four 
foreign life instrance companies doing busi- 
ness in Japan is reported as follows by the 
Government Insurance Bureau. The figures 
are for 1910, those for I91I not yet being 
published by the Government. 


New business in 1910..........cceecece $5,501,248 
Insurance in force at end of 1910..... 26,924,933 
Gain in insurance in force over pre- 

WINE oc at akdehnticesvsavadtentes 3,282,752 
Premium income for 1910.............. 1,568,218 
CAAA DON. aN ve csr ae ctne ss csinbwawen 336,836 


Insurance. 


It makes uncertainties certain, 
And teaches the virtue of thrift; 
An ever-increasing asset, 
All the burdens of care to lift. 
It robs the future of worry; 
The protecting bulwark of home. 
In financial stress an anchor 
That will hold though the storms may come. 


A fortune that’s bought and paid for, 

On instalments we scarcely feel; 
Ways of economy taught us 

On which wisdom has set its seal. 
Beneficence in its perfection, 

As man’s to his loved one’s endeared; 
Homes made the happier, brighter, 

And the widows and orphans cheered. 


Thoughtless and careless and useless 
Is he who neglects to provide 
For those dependent upon him, 
’Gainst misfortune that may betide. 
The principle of insurance, 
Like a magic divining rod, 
Develops the ‘‘mine’’ of plenty 
And is true as the laws of God. 
—Augustus Treadwell, Brooklyn Agent 
Equitable Life of New York. 


SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The geographical distribution of life in- 
surance in the United States during the year 
ending December 31, i911, is presented in 
tabular form herewith. The ordinary busi- 
ness is given separately from the industrial 
wherever practicable, and the outstanding 
business of withdrawn companies is shown 
for Texas and Wisconsin. New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois are the most heavily 
insured States in the Union in the order 
named, all having over one. billion of ordinary 
business in force. Every State in the table 
shows a substantial net gain in business in 
force during the year. The table also includes 
figures for Canada and Hawaii. 
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SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES. 





[ Thursday 





Insurance Insurance 
Name ov STATE. in Force Written 
Dec. 31,1910. in 1911. 


Premiums 


Insurance 
Losses in Force 








| 

| Insurance Insurance | | Insurance 

Name or State. | in Force | Written Premiums Losses | in Force 
Dec. 31,1910., in 1911. | Received. Incurred. (Dec. 31,1911. 

SUMMARY. | fy y 3 3 $ 

Alabama..... .(Ord.)| 154,771,607 | 42,518,165 5,188,880 1,742,618 | 183,884,334 
(Ind.)| 8,935,990 | 3,219,440 324,287 84,953 | 10,242,793 
Arizona........(Ord.)| 25,403,269 | 4,417,495 | 805,583 317,460 26,726,937 
Arkansas.......(Ord.)| 101,292,958 | 30,987,353 | 3,147,272 1,183,365 | 108,929,695 
(Ind.)} 2,927,661 | 1,220,510 101,609 29,845 ,»323,500 

California. .... (Ord.)} 363,286,141 63,043,810 13,001,524 4,693,611 | 403,255,285 
(Ind.)| 40,040,942 | 13,816,386 | 1,510,074 354,320 | 46,092,104 

Canada. . (Ord.)| 782,320,097 | 139,543,898 40,491,744 19,192,013 | 860,229,172 
(Ind.)| 82,885,741 | 48,718,839 t | ft 101,242,791 

Colorado. .(Ord.)| 145,317,800 | 31,032,288 | 5,331,909 } 2,717,192 | 158,369,110 


Connecticut.....(Ord.)| 168,487,709 26,329,827 6,739,475 


(Ind.)} 17,225,939 | 3,925,369 633,283 | 196,735 18,105,182 
D. of Columbia. .(Ord.)| 79,276,317 14,674,773 2,834,903 1,168,584 85,635,362 
(Ind.)| 33,152,206 7,100,812 1,148,161 404,392 34,856,850 
Florida.........(Ord.)| 77,723,427 21,203,846 2,874,381 990,604 87,570,732 
Georgia. . .(Ord.)| 276,692,455 60,606,832 9,573,708 3,317,719 | 301,267,776 
(Ind.)| 24,709,264 | 16,535,698 934,896 | 353,794 29,061,881 
Hawaii... (Ord.)| 12,830,664 1,168,125 322,313 234,737 14,049,272 
Idaho.... .(Ord.)| 27,645,579 6,985,882 | 874,168 136,764 30,820,176 
Niinois. (Ord.)| 916,950,062 | 201,599,719 33,978,671 | 10,797,480 1081,468,634 
(Ind.)| 193,666,291 50,726,229 6,692,855 2,009,479 | 209,774,048 
Indiana .(Ord.)| 322,906,589 61,718,650 10,374,673 | 3,085,219 360,537,622 
(Ind.)| 95,803,745 30,793,147 3,478,935 913,029 105,084,179 
Lowa ...(Ord.)| 299,479,006 | 47,234,000 8,454,937 2,579,287 | 331,412,474 
Kansas. ...(Ord.)| 145,146,725 | 32,607,337 5,087,779 | 1,253,640 | 155,673,834 
(Ind.)} 19,962,756 7,296,616 701,342 | 171,893 
Kentucky. . (Ord.)| 228,258,882 37,872,390 6,772,233 | 2,959,296 | 233,259,005 
(Ind.)| 63,297,260 17,668,696 2,010,034 689,036 | 67,288,069 
Louisiana... (Ord.)| 150,183,154 19,532,933 | 5,286,972 | 2,970,776 | 157,503,292 
(Ind.)| 29,791,837 | 8,823,342 | 1,306,511 | 430,346 | 32,783,739 
Maine. . ... (Ord.)| 97,278,886 13,099,994 | 3,736,736 | 1,647,597 | 102,840,678 
(Ind.)} 16,509,020 | sais 3S cn ag he OE OD 18,162,269 
Maryland. .(Ord.)| 177,673,455 | 25,271,425 | 6,759,440 | 2,797,999 | 189,414,669 


(Ind.)| 97,368,498 | 21,750,178 | 3,537,742 1,151,576 | 103,765,776 
Massachusetts. .(Ord.)} 637,169,832 | 99,169,448 | 24,792,838 11,441,201 | 671,445,891 
(Ind.)| 257,300,837 | 53,209,083 | 9,560,596 3,265,767 | 273,253,194 


Michigan.......(Ord.)} 303,861,738 | 60,586,646 11,717,880 3,562,441 | 338,049,227 
(Ind.)| 47,802,235 | 14,266,359 | _ 1,699,280 417,587 | 

Minnesota......(Ord.)| 238,296,652 | 48,555,040 10,274,693 2,790,705 | 258,680,900 
(Ind.)| 16,825,506 | 5,896,449 621,740 155,865 18,513,299 


Mississippi... . .(Ord.)} 120,840,900 
Missouri. ......(Ord.)| 449,919,999 
(Ind.)} 122,423,095 


22,345,291 
70,227,649 








* Estimated. 


3,387,984 | 184,638,582 
(Ind.)| 84,541,832 15,546,287 | 2,971,755 | 1,239,076 | 89,185,776 


N. Carolina.....(Ord.)| 153,287,725 | 33,917,735 
Delaware. . (Ord.)| 24,093,982 4,136,553 928,811 | 409,162 31,643,418 


Pennsylvania. . . (Ord.)|1262,108,038 | 177,635,647 
Rhode Island...(Ord.)| 84,870,362 | 13,381,404 


21,426,775 


Washington.....(Ord.)| 125,614,591 | 29,892,228 | 
52,893,614 
3,649,932 1,371,664 | 130,153,773 


15,127,844 | 5,360,625 | 479,042,684 
28'526,920 | 4,278,914 | 1,384,960 | 129,193,402 
| 








STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Assets, $46,786,131.91 Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 


A Company the interest of its policyholders is 


unexcelled. 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 


POLICIES containing all ia features in- 
cluding ‘‘ Disability Clause.” 


THE COMPANY ——— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY ssstsbs ss¢er = 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 


(Ind.)| 705,084,450 | 137,441,076 


(Ind.)| 467,432,422 | 100,848,756 | 16,191,718 | 

















tIncluded in ordinary. 


| 
Received. | Incurred. |Dec. 31, 1911. 


SummMary—Cont. $ | $ 3 $ $ 

Montana....... (Ord.)| 54,144,564 13,172,162 2,030,091 | 760,680 60,946,430 

(Ind.) 1,765,045 | 320,039 58,042 | 14,385 1,831,263 
Nebraska.......(Ord.)} 149,379,542 27,547,809 4,563,367 | 1,262,734 | 166,039,075 

(Ind.) 3,787,825 | 885,871 120,607 36,254 4,024,519 
Nevada........ (Ord.)} 11,826,334 | 2,835,307 | 463,043 | 140,713 13,149,573 
N. Hampshire...(Ord.)} 52,987,327 7,013,699 | 2,128,076 | 884,727 56,172,220 

(Ind.)} 14,359,926 | 2,942,011 | 484,125 | 140,868 14,869,634 
New Jersey.....(Ord.)| 394,224,843 | 75,863,714 11,256,360 | 5,408,176 | 422,013,024 
New Mexico....(Ord.)| 21,213.479 | | 5,339,071 742,971 | 190,095 23,810,794 
New York... .. . (Ord.)|1865,158,828 | 257,204,800 74,307,359 | 28,931,699 |1979,370,084 


25,347,801 | 9,886,354 | 745,587,563 
5,811,260 | 1,568,603 | 155,692,731 


5,205,807 | 492,164,448 
3,006,246 | 1,260,935 | 90,779,193 


(Ind.)} 22,165,460 | 8,604,286 | 833,992 | 260,832 | 25,375,705 
N. Dakota...... (Ord.)| 56,303,403 14,278,677 | 1,878,935 282,249 | 64,415,362 
Ohio...........(Ord.)| 726,020,887 | 124,136,437 | 23,474,329 | 8,061,525 | 779,659,212 
(Ind.)} 197,072,487 | 51,663,268 | 7,502,716 | 2,123,515 | 214,098,820 
Oklahoma...... (Ord.)| 82,993,017 | 33,923,294 | 3,238,155 | 734,450 | 101,525,611 
(Ind.) 4,604,224 4,549,874 161,192 | 35,103 5,720,679 
Oregon.......°..(Ord.)| 84,127,692 19,869,486 | 2,921,882 | 1,712,007 | 96,843,845 
(Ind.)| 3,611,500 2,065,870 | 138,496 26,886 4,535,148 


| 
40,103,900 | 15,670,480 |1320,811,874 


(Ind.)| 52,644,584 | 10,188,611 | 1,935,053 | 719,843 | 55,637,899 

S. Carolina... ..(Ord.)! 139,575,165 | 32,249,714 | 4,188,386 | 1,631,435 | 148,875,081 
S. Dakota...... (Ord.)| 67,712,633 | 18,435,474 | 2,253,556 554,635 | 77,949,063 
Tennessee. ..... (Ord.)| 170,636,987 | 34,700,026 | 6,187,469 1,753,772 | 191,195,113 
(Ind.)| 37,495,397 14,716,405 1,254,558 | 498,466 | 42,122,167 
Texas..........(Ord.)} 160,232,163 | 77,631,207 | 6,113,814 | 940,860 | 191,422,466 
(Ind.) 8,928,590 | 393,003 | 151,294 14,904,568 

(Withdrawn)| 143,648,632 327,246 | 1,681,812 1,820,318 |*125,000,000 
Utah...........(Ord.)| 45,478,806 10,492,944 | 1,590,510 | 331,283 | 50,143,458 
(Ind.)| _ 3,986,877 1,510,322 | 141,258 | 19,032 4,583,803 
Vermont....... (Ord.)| 57,606,582 6,743,502 2,130,661 | 1,152,858 | 59,465,744 
(Ind.)| 7,044,595 1,730,539 | 244,837 | a 7,829,545 
Virginia........ (Ord.)| 183,679,661 29,505,814 | 5,853,098 | 2,140,989 | 198,751,989 
(Ind.)| 39,269,190 8,151,416 | 1,478,439 | 525,718 | 41,065,106 


4,875,242 | 1,191,187 | 139,798,885 


(Ind.) 8,802,412 5,038,645 | 330,892 | 59,738 10,442,460 

W. Virginia..... (Ord,)| 94,685,543 | 20,167,750 3,309,637 831,783 | 105,927,674 
(Ind.)| 14,981,696 4,964,469 | 534,319 136,871 16,577,660 

Wisconsin. .....(Ord.)| 165,696,174 | 30,801,206 | 6,029,597 1,869,968 | 183,364,145 
_. (Ind.)| 35,588,883 9,216,217 | 1,285,040 | 289,472 | 39,181,077 
(Withdrawn); 57,470,382 476,188 | 1,795,936 712,193 | 52,480,611 


Wyoming....... (Ord.)| 18,293,394 4,465,975 626,141 | 145,746 20,241,065 
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Fourth Edition, 1912-13 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 





PREMIUM RATES.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Pouicy Provistons.— Arranged by subjects. Age Limit, Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Ner Cost or INSURANCE.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35,45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms 

Tue Vest Pocket Lire Acgnts Brigr as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be made on orders of 
copies. or more 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILUAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 
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PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE AND 
CORPORATION INSURANCE AS 
BUSINESS PROTECTION.* 


By W. D. Hoyr. 
DESCRIPTION AND PURPOSES OF THE PLAN. 


What this form. of insurance 1s. 

“Business Insurance,” ‘Partnership Insur- 
ance” and “Corporation Insurance” is life in- 
surance taken as business protection, either 
by an individual, firm or corporation, and 
made payable to the individual, firm or cor- 
poration, with certain stipulations, to benefit 
the estate of the deceased, by automatically 
converting his interest in the business into 
cash, and at the same time (if desired) pro- 
viding an additional working capital for the 
benefit of the surviving partner or part- 
ners, employees or stockholders; to offset 
the shock to the business resulting from his 
death; to protect banks or other creditors; 
to establish a strong financial credit; to at least 
partially compensate for the loss of brains, 
unusual ability or particular reputation re- 
sulting from the death of the principal factor 
or factors of any business——assets frequently 
very much more valuable than its physical 
property—which loss is far more certain to 
occur than fire. Also, to provide a sinking 
fund for various uses such as will be available 
for borrowing in time of financial stress; for 
retiring an employee’s or partner’s interest and 
automatically preserving that interest for the 
survivors (this provision the author regards 
as the most essential of any connected with 
this form of insurance); for meeting debts, 
redeeming bonds or stocks, making invest- 
ments, or in other ways arranging for the 
needs or conditions of any particular business 
of any individual, firm or corporation. 

Life insurance companies are now continu- 
ally extending the scope of their usefulness, 
some of the foreign companies being further 
advanced in that respect than American com- 
panies. Life insurance does for the business, 
partnership or corporation what it does for 
the family. It partially compensates for the 
loss resulting from the death of an employee, 
partner or official who contributes special skill, 
experience or capital to the organization, 


* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 
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Lire INSURANCE CONTRASTED WITH OTHER 
S$RANCHES, 

All insurance is simply making provision in 
advance for losses. 

Every form of insurance—fire, marine, acci- 
dent, disability, employers’ liability, contrac- 
tor’s, fidelity, fly-wheel, burglary, boiler, credit, 
etc.—illustrates the efforts of successful, keen, 
far-seeing business men to provide against un- 
certainties and arrange in advance against loss 
from any contingency. This is done by mak- 
ing small annual deposits with the insurance 
companies, instead of being compelled to meet 
such losses from their own resources when 
they happen. 

Liability and all these other forms of in- 
surance practically deal with the fruit of the 
tree only—except in case of accidental death— 
and every sort of protection and safeguard is 
thrown around that fruit but the tree itself, 
which is represented by the individual man, 
receives less thought and less consideration 
than the fruitings. There seems to be an 
overlooking of the fact that there can be no 
fruit if the tree itself is destroyed. 

On the other hand, life insurance deals with 
the tree itself; with the individual man, who 
produces all business and wealth, and without 
whom business and wealth would have neither 
existence nor meaning. It is strange but true 
that individuals, firms and corporations “load 
up” on fire, liability and accident forms of 
insurance, and frequently give the life end— 
the most vital feature by far—but slight con- 
sideration. All this will change, however, 
when the benefits and advantages of partner- 
ship and corporation life insurance as business 
protection is thoroughly understood and ex- 
plained by insurance men as the other forms 
of insurance have been. 


BRAIN INSURANCE, 


Success largely depends upon the brains, 
ability. and experience of either one or a few 
individuals. 

In almost every instance firms and corpora- 
tions depend largely upon some one man, or 
a few men, for the success of the institution. 
The more valuable the man is to the business 
the more difficult it is to replace him. Take 
the case of William Barr, proprietor of a large 
department store in St. Louis, At his death 





others attempted to carry on the business, but 
with nothing like the success and popularity 
of its founder, and the business was finally 
taken over by another large company. At the 
death of J. M. Gusky, proprietor of one of 
Pittsburg’s first department stores, his widow, 
so it was stated, was offered $1,000,000 for the 
enterprise. Instead of taking the offer, rela- 
tives were brought in to conduct the business, 
and after a while this great concern, improp- 
erly managed by the widow’s own relatives— 
as so frequently happens under such circum- 
stances—failed. Great prosperity and success 
were linked with the name of A. T. Stewart, 
and he was known as the merchant prince. 
At his death Judge Hilton was chosen as his 
successor. Yet that same business, carried on 
in the same city, in the same buiiding and 
street resulted in the erection of a figure on 
which was inscribed “Failure.” John Wana- 
maker acquired the remnant, and in the same 
city and street and in the same kind of busi- 
ness restored the business which A. T, Stewart 
had founded and which Judge Hilton had all 
but destroyed, and made two blades of grass 
grow where one had grown before, 


THE RApip EXTENSION OF THE IDEA. 


No one thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
or the many sound propositions it covers, or 
the splendid form of financial protection it 
represents, will dispute the fact that business 
insurance as business protection is rapidly 
coming to the front as a recognized, economic 
and necessary factor. Intelligently presented, 
the proposition is irresistible, because keen 
business men who have carefully looked into 
the matter have enthused over the idea as they 
would not do over the ordinary form of per- 
sonal insurance, as proven by the enormous 
amount of this form of insurance now being 
carried by firms and corporations, although 
there is much of it that is not written to the 
best advantage of all concerned. The writer 
finds that nearly all such insurance is made 
payable to the firm or corporation without 
making provision for the automatic acquisition 
of the deceased’s interest in the business for 
the survivors. Where that feature is not pro- 
vided for it makes the living work for the 
dead. A notable instance of this kind is re- 
called by the writer. The members of the con- 
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cern had several. conferences regarding the 
advisability of taking. out corporation insug- 
ance. An insurance solicitor was called into 
the conference. Unfortunately he was not 
thoroughly familiar with the subject nor with 
inside business methods. He advised the four 
principal factors to take out a “joint” policy— 
the very worst and most impracticable form 
for any firm or corporation to apply for. The 
result was the insurance was not secured. 
Within two years one of these men died, hold- 
ing a two-thirds interest in the business, To- 
day there are ten members in that firm. Those 
ten men are doing all the work, earning all 
that is made, yet turning over two-thirds of it 
to the deceased’s estate. Some day these ten 
men may realize that there is nothing in it 
for them to work for the dead. They may get 
together and decide to start a business of their 
own. In that event a Jarge and prosperous 
enterprise would become a perishable one 
within twenty-four hours’ time. Every thought- 
ful, keen business man would, it seems to us, 
much rather have his interest in any perishable 
business automatically converted into cash for 
the benefit of his estate than to take chances 
on having it dissipated by reason of his not 
being here to look after it and the many haz- 
ards to which businesses are subjected. It 
would seem a much better and safer plan to 
use the insurance company as an automatic 
clearing house, converting one’s interest into 
cash and leaving it in trust. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule; for instance, where a 
father has trained a son up as a successor, and 
it has been so agreed upon by the other mem- 
bers of the concern. 

The more one studies the question the more 
convincing becomes the deduction—the busi- 
ness should go to the survivor or survivors if 
the value of the holdings of the deceased can 
be paid immediately to the deceased’s estate. 
And that can always be done through partner- 
ship and corporation insurance where sufficient 
insurance is carried to represent each mem- 
ber’s holding in the business, 


Tue NECESSITY OF PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE, 


Under conditions existing to-day all men 
associated in business together should carry at 
least enough partnership or corporation in- 
surance to cover their respéctive holdings, and 
such further amount as the concern considers 
their brain ability worth, as an asset to the 
institution, And all such insurance should be 
paid for by the concern before a division of 
profits is made, Then if the different members 
wish to carry additional insurance, over and 
cvabove their holdings in the business, they can 
carry that as a personal matter. Because of 
the many advantages which partnership and 
corporation insurance possesses, and its par- 
ticular adaptability to modern business methods 
and needs, brought about by great changes in 
insurance laws and liberal policy conditions, 
the same rule will be applied by progressive 
and thoughtful business men in the application 
of life insurance as is used when carrying fire, 
accident, casualty, indemnity, liability, burglary 
or. any other such form. of insurance, or when 
making any other outlays or expenditures, 





namely: The expense will be borne by. the 
concern or corppration before a division of 
profits is made, with a.view to the firm or 
corporation deriving all possible benefits that 
might accrue to it from the ability and acts 
of those connected with the business, either 
alive or dead. 

Successful business enterprises are those 
in which brain and capital are nicely balanced. 
But brain is incomparably the most valuable 
asset man possesses. What would the Standard 
Oil Company have been without the brains of 
Rockefeller; the Carnegie Steel Company 
without Carnegie; the large insurance com- 
panies without their great leaders; the Harri- 
man interests without Harriman; J. P. Morgan 
& Co, without J. P. Morgan; the Hill interests 
without James J. Hill; the Ryan interests 
without Ryan; the Elkins interests without 
Elkins; Wanamaker’s without Wanamaker; 
Marshall Field’s without Marshall Field, and 
so on all over the world? Great men, how- 
ever, are not always followed by such—more 
often a Hilton follows a Stewart. The agent 
that makes money is the brain. The greatest 
fortunes are dug out of man’s keen, healthy 
brain, and such brains should be fully pro- 
tected by life insurance. 


Crepit PROTECTION, 


Among the many essential reasons for or- 
ganizations carrying this protective form of 
insurance, I consider the thorough protection 
of the concern’s credit as first on the list. 
Charles F. Clark, late president of Bradstreet’s, 
said : 


It is practically beyond doubt that such ac- 
tion (carrying corporation or partnership in- 
surance) strengthens the credit of concerns 
adopting it. The increased confidence which 
it establishes is recognized in the mercantile 
community and thus reflected through our re- 
ports. 


Jay Cooke said: 


In the sixty years I have been in the banking 
business, I have seen great individual fortunes 
made and swept away; I have seen personal 
enterprises built on a foundation which every 
human foresight would justify, and I have 
seen them undermined by events entirely be- 
yond the view of human. knowledge. What 
in the progress of time may intervene to help 
or hinder human plans is beyond the ken of 
any man, 


You will observe from the Associated Press 
item quoted below that the matter of credit is 
a very important consideration with “Uncle 
Sam” 


FALSE COMMERCIAL RATING. 


New York, March 30, 1912—The federal 
government has won here a test case under 
a new law, which provides that efforts to set 
up a false commercial rating are to be re- 
garded as criminal when made through the 
United States mail. The trial took up two 
weeks’ time, as both sides proceeded with 
great caution in testing the law. It is under- 
stood that the authorities will undertake a 
number of similar prosecutions, 


The credit of any company protected by 
partnership or corporation insurance is vastly 
improved as compared with its status before 
securing that protection. The banker you do 
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business. with knows that you will pay your 
notes. if you live. What he is worrying about 
is-what would happen if you were to die, He 
realizes that in that event your business would 
be greatly damaged, if not endangered, and 
he would feel that you were a hundred per 
cent better risk as a credit proposition if you 
carried sufficient business insurance to protect 
your liabilities. The insurance policy makes 
the best sort of security, and is readily accepted 
by the banks. A few years ago the life of a 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer was insured for 
$100,000 for the benefit of his company. Dur- 
ing a period of stringency, a bank that had 
loaned the company a large sum called the 
loan. Their reason for doing so was the fear 
that the corporation would get into financial 
difficulties if anything happened to its presi- 
dent. The loan, however, was continued as 
soon as the fact was revealed that the presi- 
dent’s life was insured for $100,000 for the 
protection of the corporation. The mere fact 
that from one-third to the entire amount paid 
the insurance company for protection is an 
available asset is of itself a powerful argument 
in favor of this form of insurance. It is an 
increasing asset, instead of an expense, as is 
the case with other forms of insurance. 


(To be Continued. ) 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES. 


Several Insurance Departments now require 
reporting companies to file in their annual re- 
ports classifications of their reserves according 
to mortality tables and the assumed interest 
earnings upon which they are based. Although 
the generally adopted standard now in use in 
the United States is the American Experience 
Table with interest at three per cent, still a 
number of the older companies have outstand- 
ing business on the combined experience four 
per cent basis, and many companies have a 
large amount written on the American three 
and one-half per cent table. 

The following table, embracing fifty-eight 
companies, shows the reserves held at the close 
of 1911 at three different rates of interest, 
while the fourth column gives the reserves on 
annuities. The total reserves reported amount 
to $3,405,029,362, of which 26.8 per cent is on 
a 4 per cent basis, 32.7 per cent on a 3% per 
cent basis, 37.9 per cent on the 3 per cent basis, 
and the remaining 2.6 per cent consisted of 
annuity reserves, During this year the re- 
serves in the 3 per cent column exceeded the 
others in amount for the first time, the cor- 
responding percentages for I910 being .32.4, 
32.9, 32.4 and 2.3, and for 1909 40.4, 28.7, 28.3 
and 2.6. During 1910 one large company 
changed all its four per cent business to a 
higher standard, thus materially diminishing 
the percentage of that column, while the now 
rapid termination of the old four per cent busi- 
ness carrying higher reserves is also an im- 
portant factor in the decrease. At the present 
time the column-showing the reserves on the 
three per cent basis has already taken the lead, 
and as most of the companies are now writing 
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all new business on this basis it is destined to 
gradually increase from year to year as com- 
pared with the others, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The Conservation of Health.—Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University, in addressing the 
Fourth National Conservation Congress at In- 
dianapolis last week, said that the three great 
agencies for the preservation of human life in 
the future are the insurance companies, the 
public press and the Government. Although 
the convention was devoted to conservation 
in its general sense, the conservation of human 
life came in for a great deal of discussion by 
many eminent speakers. E. E. Rittenhouse, 
conservation commissioner of the Equitable 
Life of New York, estimated our annual death 
toll from preventable causes at 625,000, and 
characterized this fact as “our real race suicide 
problem.” Dr. Harvey W. Wiley lamented 
the fact that our average lifetime is but forty- 
four years approximately. In connection with 
these remarks the patent medicine industry 
and the practice of adulterating foods were 
severely arraigned. The consensus of this 
branch of the Congress seemed to be in favor 
of the compilation and publication of more 
complete. vital statistics relating to the United 
States and the permanent establishment of a 


Federal health bureau, Whatever action is 
taken it is certain that the life insurance com- 
panies will continue to assist as heretofore in 
any practical plan for the decrease in mortality 
and the building of a higher standard of na- 
tional health. 

a * Yr * 


The Possibility of State Insurance.—It is 
noteworthy how the attitude of the State in 
its relation to life insurance has completely 
reversed itself during the period in which this 
great institution has from small beginnings 
reached its present development. The incep- 
tion of the system began in the form of annu- 
ities. These were in almost every instance 
granted by the State or the municipality, and 
were sold not especially as an aid to the indi- 
vidual annuitant but primarily as a means to 
recoup the exchequer. The original tontines 
which have carried the name of Lorenzo Tonti 
down through the centuries were conceived 
and operated exclusively for the benefit of the 
sovereign State treasury. Even Halley’s 
Breslau tables of mortality, which made life 


insurance as we know it possible, were com-, 


piled and read before the Royal Society at a 
time when the British Government had suf- 
fered heavy losses through the sale of annui- 
ties, and it is not improbable that it was this 
fact which inspired him to his investigations 
and labors. 
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From this time on dates the origin and de- 
velopment of legal reserve life insurance con- 
ducted by private corporations. And from this 
also the transition in the attitude of the State 
begins. With the growth and development of 
the business the State has built up a mass of 
protective legislation to shield the policyholder, 
and has extended its supervisory powers to a 
point where in almost every civilized country 
the insurance business is the most closely 
scrutinized of all commercial enterprises. 

This system has its drawbacks, and doubtless 
its iniquities, but in the long run is good. Now 
comes the latest development, a world-wide 
agitation for a return to primitive conditions, 
for State insurance. This is no chimera of 
the idealist; it is an economic reality. Germany 
has such a system inaugurated nearly thirty 
years ago and constantly expanding; England 
has recently passed a National Insurance Bill 
which makes the State an insurer. In the 
United States the idea has taken root and 
already borne fruit in the State insurance sys- 
tems of Washington and Wisconsin. No man 
can predict how far the old-new idea will go. 
It is clear, however, that it will be more suc- 
cessful actuarially than the attempts of early 
times, which were based almost entirely on 
guesswork. 

So the pendulum swings, through a few cen- 
turies, from absolute State insurance to the 
point of no State insurance and all private 
corporation insurance, Returning toward the 
original point of departure it is now in the 
area of part one system and part the other. 
Should State insurance prove successful in 
any measure and become a source of large 
revenue, the time will arrive when there must 
of necessity be competition between the State 
and the private corporation, and at that time 
will the already established supervisory de- 
partments, which are a part of the State, be 
entirely fair and unbiased toward business 
competitors of the State? No less an author- 
ity on insurance than William H. Hotchkiss, 
former Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State, took occasion in a public utterance 
to predict a future adoption of State insurance 
in all lines. If such prophecies be destined to 
fulfilment, the question raised is not academic; 
it is real and practical. 


THE LAST WORD IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


A great German writer on sociology chron- 
icles the early existence of widows’ annuities 
in the old Mesopotamian civilizations at the 
time that the Chaldeans and Babylonians were 
the real people, and the Greeks, Romans and 
Egyptians were still untutcred savage tribes. 
That was some time ago. 

It was the custom, it seems, among these 
peoples, who were largely engaged in trade, 
for a man about to set out for a journey to go 
to a temple and entrust a large part of his 
property to the priests for safe keeping. If he 
returned safely he reclaimed his goods, donat- 
ing, however, a certain sum to the priests as a 
thank offering for his successful. return. On 
the other hand, if after a reasonable time he 
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failed to put in an appearance, the priests paid 
his widow annually a certain sum until her 
death or remarriage. The widow could secure 
the money in no other way except periodical 
instalments, there being no provision for com- 
mutation of the whole claim in one sum. 

It would appear that men in general in those 
days thought as much about their wives as 
those of the twentieth century, and at the 
same time it would seem that they realized the 
feminine shortcomings on the question of in- 
vesting large lump sums even more keenly 
than the present-day insurer. It is pretty cer- 
tain that the reason they patronized the in- 
alienable instalment income idea, with the 
temple as trustee, was because they recognized 
the presence of the glib tongued J. Rufus Wal- 
lingfords of the day and didn’t wish their 
widows to be flim-flammed into exchanging 
their heritage for a few stock certificates, 

These old fellows had the monthly income 
policy idea just as clearly as we have, but it 
has been sleeping for centuries. Field men 
and prospects alike are but beginning to awake 
to its enormous possibilities. A prominent 
New York city manager is urging his agents 
every week to drive for this class of business. 
In one of his letters he says: “We don’t 
realize the value of that monthly income pol- 
icy; we don’t yet realize its immense superior- 
ity to all other forms of insurance, for if we 
did every one of us would be talking monthly 
income insurance from morning until night, 
and talking it with such a tremendous con- 


viction and with such an overpowering desire 
to be of benefit to our fellow-man that we 
should double or treble our individual pro- 
duction.” 

The great feature of the monthly income 
policy is its presentation of the relative value 
of protection as it appears and as it really is. 
To theeaverage man $1000 looks like a great 
deal of money and $10 per month like very 
little. The comparison of these two figures 
is out of all proportion to the difference in 
premium rates necessary to secure them, 

Many a man carries one or even several 
thousand of life insurance and feels that he 
is providing adequate protection for his de- 
pendents, but when he is shown the relatively 
small amount of monthly income that this may 
be converted to he awakes to a realization 
that he has been providing an amount insuf- 
ficient to furnish anything but a brief, tem- 
porary support. 

It is every man’s desire to create provision 
in event of his premature death for an income 
for his widow as long as she lives equal or 
almost equal to the amount used for her sup- 
port during his life. Every business man 
knows how uncertain investments are, and that 
out of a thousand widows left with cash to 
invest but very few will manage successfully. 

The monthly income policy is an expression 
of desire and forethought, old in its motives 
but new in its introduction in connection with 
true life insurance. What the Babylonians 
aimed at we have acquired in a form of ade- 





Assets, $46,786,131.91 


unexcelled. 


STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 


A Company the interest of its policyholders is 





quate and inalienable protection. For that 
reason thousands hitherto uninsured will wel- 
come this modern system of perfect protection 
as a sure means to the fulfilment of a strong, 
natural desire to leave estates safe from the 
ravages and misfortunes of. ill-timed or ill- 
advised investments. 


Death and Taxes. 


It is an old saying that nothing is sure but 
death and taxes. This aphorism was probably 
born before the invention of the inheritance tax, 
to which it has a peculiarly pertinent application. 
An inheritance tax is a governmental confisca- 
tion of a portion of the estate left by a deceased 
person. Some forty States have inheritance tax 
laws. Usually the rate of tax increases with the 
size of the estate and the degree of the rela- 
tionship of the deceased to the legatee. Thus 
New York taxes a wife one per cent on an estate 
of $24,000, but on $1,000,001, or over the rate, is 
five per cent. A nephew, however, would pay 
five per cent on $24,000, and twenty-five per cent 
of the estate if over a million. Death is sure 
and this tax is sure. It must be paid in cash 
within a year. Assuming that the entire estate 
consists of a business block, it would probably 
be necessary to mortgage it to pay the tax. 
Bonds and stocks would have to be sold, per- 
haps on an unfavorable market—that is, unless 
the deceased carried life insurance to furnish 
immediate cash. An estate of $100,000, earning 
$4000 a year, would, by a two per cent tax, be 
cut to $98,000, and the income to $3920, to say 
nothing of the.usual personal property and real 
estate taxes, probate and legal expenses, and 
often trustee fees, all tending to reduce the in- 
come value of the estate. The best way to 
protect these reductions is by life insurance. 
The argument ought to appeal to a lot of rich 
but hard-headed old fellows who have hereto- 
fore successfully resisted the entrance into their 
heads of the life insurance idea.—Northwestern 
Mutual Field Notes. 
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10 and 20-year term. 
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LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Ratgs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 t 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
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DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 


POLICIES containing all u to-date features in- 
cluding “‘ Disability Clause.” 


THE COMPANY —— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY 2sauase snd aes 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 











Pouicy Provisions.— Arranged by subjects. Age Limit, Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or InsurANcE.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35,45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms 

Tue Vest Pocxer Lirg AGENTS Brizr as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of impotted bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches wide: and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be made on orders of 
00 copies or more 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 
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PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE AND 
CORPORATION INSURANCE AS 


BUSINESS PROTECTION.* 
By W. D. Hovyr. 
(Concluded. ) 
SoME STRIKING INSTANCES OF BusiNEss LIFE 
INSURANCE, 

In these days no one erects any large build- 
ing, mill or factory without protecting the 
project with fire, liability, cyclone and various 
other forms of insurance, a large percentage 
of such people never taking into consideration 
the question of their own individual life—the 
main factor to the success of the whole under- 
taking. That condition is changing, however, 
as bankers and capitalists are demanding more 
than mere security on the grounds or building 
—they are calling for protection on the brain 
asset of the enterprise—on the life of the in- 
dividual himself. When Cyrus W. Field laid 
the first cable nearly fifty years ago, he took 
out $325,000 of insurance to protect the under- 
taking. Insurance records tell us that nearly 
one hundred years ago Sir Walter Scott in- 
sured his life to protect his creditors. Joel 
Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”) insured 
his life for his publishing company. Elbert 
Hubbard protects the Roycrofters with liberal 
life insurance on himself. When James: Park, 
Jr., started to build his first Bessemer steel 
plant in this country, he protected his backers 
by taking out $300,000 life insurance. Henry 
G. Selfridge, formerly with Marshall Field, 
who went to England and opened an immense 
department store patterned after the American 
plan, was protected by $1,000,000 of business 
insurance on his life. Mrs. Charles Netcher 
of Chicago, the most heavily insured woman 
in the world, carries $1,200,000 to protect her 
interests in The Boston Store. The $1,250,000 
carried by the Pittsburg-Buffalo Company on 
its president, John H. Jones of Pittsburg; the 
$1,250,000 carried by the Electric Railways, 
Chicago, on its managing engineer, H. N. 
Byllesby; the $2,800,000 carried on the life of 
George E,. Nicholson of Kansas City in favor 
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of four cement companies; the $1,000,000 main- 
tained on the life of Arthur S. Ford, treasurer, 
in favor of the Portland Cement Company, 
Chicago; the $500,000 carried by the Leicester 
& Continental Mills Company of Philadelphia; 
the $5,500,000 carried by the Wanamakers— 
father and son; the $500,000 carried on A. C. 
Loring, Minneapolis, Minn., in favor of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills; the $480,000 carried on 
E. G. Lewis, in favor of the Lewis Publishing 
Company of St. Louis; the $1,000,000 carried 
on H. M. Atkinson of Atlanta on account of the 
street railway bonds; the $730,000 carried by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company of Kansas 
City; the $300,000 carried on the officers of the 
Ferro-Concrete Construction Company of Cin- 
cinnati, and the $1,000,000 carried on Henry 
C. Lytton of Chicago to protect his interests in 
The Hub, are indicative of how firms and cor- 
porations are looking upon partnership and 
corporation insurance as business protection. 


THe IpEA as APPLIED ON A SMALLER SCALE. 


As further evidence of the value of this 
form of insurance two notable instances may 
be cited—one in a Western city, the concern 
being composed of three young men, each car- 
rying $5000 insurance made payable to the 
firm, Two of the members died in a short 
time, and the $10,000 paid into the company 
enabled the surviving member to branch out 
and expand their printing business, with the 
result that to-day the survivor is worth some- 
thing like $2,000,000, and owns one of the 
largest printing establishments in the United 
States. 

The other case happened in Atlanta. It was 
a drygoods company composed of three mem- 
bers. Upon the death of one of the members, 
$30,000 in cash met and stemmed the shock 
resulting from his death, and carried them 
through the readjustment period. To-day this 
is one of the foremost concerns in the South. 
Who can tell what the career of that concern 
would have been had it not been for protective 
insurance? 

Readers will recall the account of the death 
of F, H. Peavey, president of the Peavey Mill- 
ing Company of Minneapolis, whose body was 
found floating in Lake Michigan, and who left 
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$1,000,000 of insurance towards meeting their 
obligations, and which, with additional insur- 
ance taken out on other surviving members, 
enabled that concern to continue in business. 
And in the failure of Inman-McGowan, South- 
ern cotton factors, the $100,000 carried on the 
life of Mr. McGowan helped to meet their 
obligations. 


CoMMERCIAL FAiLures OrtreN Due To UN- 
EXPECTED DEATHS. 

Death comes swiftly, silently, and very fre- 
quently just where and when it is least ex- 
pected. The failure of Sweetzer, Pembroke & 
Co. of New York was due to the death of its 
treasurer during the critical period of 1903. 
And there is no doubt but that the death of 
Edward T. Milliken of Milliken Bros, caused 
the failure of the great steel firm of New York 
city. The great Pennsylvania Lead Company 
was placed in the hands of a receiver within 
forty-eight hours after the paralysis of J. 
Earnest Swartz. No doubt you will recall 
the almost-panic which followed the death of 
the great banker and financier, Roswell P. 
Flower. Many will remember the shrinkage 
in the value of the stock of the Harriman lines, 
amounting to something like $8,000,000, on the 
mere announcement of E. H. Harriman’s ill- 
ness. If such a condition exists with the large 
corporations, well equipped with talented men, 
what must be the effect on the business and 
credit of the smaller concerns? If $5,500,000 
life insurance is a good business investment 
for John Wanamaker and his son, isn’t $1,000,- 
000, $500,000, $100,000, $50,000, $25,000, $10,000, 
$5000, or even $1000, far more necessary for 
Hayes & Martin, the Illinois Construction 
Company, or any other concern, regardless of 
its size? One thousand dollars of business 
insurance—or whatever amount represents the 
holdings of the different members—is more 
necessary for the little concern struggling to 
get on its feet than many thousands are to the 
large concern with a strong financial backing. 


Business INSURANCE GAINING ATTENTION OF 
BANKERS AS A PROTECTION FOR LOANS 
Unquestionably, in the future bankers will 
give the matter of protecting loans from their 
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bank far more attention than in the past. 
Firms and corporations will be required to 
protect their loans from the banks by life in- 
surance payable to the bank in the event of 


death. This will have a tendency to broaden 
and protect credit. It will give a more solid 
foundation to business. It will have a ten- 


dency to prevent bankruptcy, and to replace its 
drastic and wasteful methods with a truly con- 
structive system, David R. Francis, ex- 
Governor of Missouri, banker, and president 
of the World’s Fair Association, says: 


Every new application of the insurance 
principle that makes for greater stability in 
values, greater security in business, and tends 
to minimize losses of whatever nature, will be 
welcomed by conservative, progressive business 
men. 


Asa G. Candler, president of the Coca-Cola 
Company, also president,of the Central Bank 
and Trust Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., says: 


Few business men, or commercial concerns, 
are able to carry on their business enterprises 
without at times having to require credit and 
confidence from the business world, and no 
man, or concern, is willing to hazard by sud- 
den death the benefit that will come to him 
or his successors from the prestige of a well- 
managed institution; hence those men, whose 
ability and attention to the affairs of their 
enterprises have most largely contributed to its 
success, carry at the expense of the enterprise 
large lines of insurance in the most. reliable 
insurance companies. And this is as it should 
be. } 

If it is important to insure property, which, 
if destroyed, might be replaced, how much 
more important is it to insure the life of a 
man who, when dead, may have no successor ? 


This article will be issued in leaflet form 
by The Spectator Company. Agents and 
managers are invited to communicate re- 
garding it. 

An extended work on Partnership and 
Corporation Insurance is also in press. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT OF 
THE FUTURE; HIS REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


The above was the title of the address de- 
livered by Edward A. Woods of Pittsburg at 
the convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Memphis last week. Mr. 
Woods said in part as follows: 


It is my purpose to speak of the agent of the 
future, his requirements and opportunities. In 
drawing this character sketch, it will, of course, 
be necessary to paint a picture of the ideal. No 
one will reach it in all respects; few will reach 
it in most respects; most will not reach it in 
any respect. Carlyle’s statement that the popu- 
lation of England was forty-four million people, 
mostly fools, has still the kernel of truth that 
explains why still most men everywhere are 
failures and men from the failing class never 
have been and never will be successful in a 
business so requiring industry, initiative and 
energy. But it is always well to hold before us 
the ideal to be striven for, that we may reach it 
in one or every respect as nearly as may be. 
There will be some successful who perhaps 
meet none or but a small portion of the require- 
ments. Now and then there will always arise 
some artist who will defy every rule of paint- 
ing am@ yet paint a great picture, or some gen- 
eral who will violate every military rule and 
yet win battles. 


A WHOLE-TIME MAN. 


He will devote his whole time and all his 
energies to this business. No longer will he be 
the village real estate, fire, accident and life in- 
surance man, endeavoring at all times to pick 
up any odd commission on the side for doing 
any of the world’s chores that have character- 
ized so many in the past. In an age of spe- 
cialists the part-time man will be unknown 
among the successful, if, indeed, he has not 
already passed away. When we are writing to- 
day into the laws of our States and the prac- 
tices of Insurance Departments, companies and 
agencies that a man shall either be already or 
promise soon to be an exclusive life insurance 
man, it is not difficult to predict the passing 
among insurance men at all notable for their 
success of those who do not give it their entire 
energy and time. * * * 


A TRAINED MAN. 

He must therefore be a trained man; he must 
begin in some organization where he not only 
will be fundamentally grounded in the prin- 
ciples of insurance in general and of his com- 
pany, but where he will be trained to regular 
hours and methods of work, not the desultory, 
wasteful day, or so many days of the year, and 
who consoles himself for an hour’s tardiness, 
for an afternoon or a week taken off, with the 
thought that he did not ‘‘feel like it.’’ Not to 
be fit is little excuse even for a horse on the 
day of a race, or the pitcher the day that he is 
put in the box; for the physician or lawyer 
whose physical condition causes him to lose the 
case. The sooner we remove the idea from our 
minds that this is one business that can defy 
all laws of success and bring prosperity, the 
sooner we are to become successful ourselves. 

He will be a systematic man. The day has 
passed when physician, lawyer, and even the 
business man, kept his records and accounts in 
his head. The up-to-date insurance man of the 
future will be as systematic as every other 
business requires. He will be just as careful to 
keep records of prospects and cases as the up- 
to-date physician, in distinction from the family 
doctor, who trusted to his memory. These 
systematic records will not only be a spur ‘to 
activity but will be an increasingly valuable 
storehouse of material as the months and years 
go by. He will keep a daiiy record of his work 
as carefully as the up-to-date merchant keeps 
a daily account of his cash. He will plan his 
work as carefully as the architect plans a build- 
ing. He will, by adopting such system, avoid 
either waste or misuse of his time, and above 
all he will not be afraid or ashamed to set his 
mark, to have his aims on record with his man- 
ager or company, to make a daily report, and 
to expect to reach it, not by sporadic effort in 
the last week of December, but by regularly, 
daily, recorded and reported work. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 


He will be a professional man, not one whin- 
ing and complaining because the public does not 
consider him such, but who by his conduct and 
ethics deserves to be so called; professional in 
his methods, in his regard for the great cause 
of life insurance, the feeling of responsibility 
for the welfare of the families, estates, and 
enterprises his efforts protect; professional be- 
cause he feels deeply his value to the com- 
munity and the responsibility upon him to give 
the best in him to a vocation so vitally im- 
portant to so many around him who need it; 
professional because he will act professionally 
toward his associates, of his own and every 
other company; because he will forget himself 
and his interests in his conscientious desire to 
do the best thing, to give the wisest and 
soundest counsel to those about him; profes- 
sional as a lawyer, when contending for justice 
to his client, has no thought of his fee; or a 
physician, who, in trying to save life or avert 
threatened disease, has no thought of himself 
but of his patient. Such a man will have no 
reason to find fault with the public estimate 
of him. He will be considered professional be- 
cause he will deserve it and not because he 
demands it. 


NOT A COMPETITIVE. MAN. 


He will therefore be a non-competitive man. 
Competition is not in place in a true profes- 
sion. Doctors competing for patients are quacks; 
lawyers competing for clients are shysters; the 
minister who traduces other sects is a disgrace 
to the cloth; a competitive life insurance man 
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ought to be and will be just as much out of 
place. There will never be any limit to the 
proper lines of his activity. There will be no 
need for him to seek success by disparagement 
of rivals. He will be generous, truthful and 
commendatory toward his brothers of other 
companies; not only because he will recognize 
that they are engaged in the same great work; 
that any insurance is better than none; that 
a policy in a poor company is better than none 
at all; but because, deeply in earnest with his 
cause, he will be unwilling to lower it by har- 
boring critical thoughts of his fellow agents or 
company. Profoundly believing, as of course 
he should, that his institution can furnish on 
the whole the best service, he will be as fra- 
ternal toward others as the patriot who, believ- 
ing in his own party, believes still more in his 
country; as the devout clergyman who, believ- 
ing thoroughly in his own sect, believes still 
more firmly in religion, too much so to harbor 
ill-will toward others fighting in a different 
uniform the same battle. 

He must be a specialist. It is not long since 
the only form of life insurance was a ‘“‘die to 
win” policy; even the endowment form is com- 
paratively recent. To-day life insurance adapta- 
bility to the various conditions of the different 
classes of society is endless. It is impossible 
for any one agent to have that broad knowledge 
not only of insurance but of financial, legal and 
social conditions which the various forms of in- 
surance now involve, such as income, corpora- 
tion, business, credit, employees and group in- 
surance and annuities. As in every other large 
branch of knowledge, this requires a general 
knowledge of so many other things that the 
modern, up-to-date insurance agent should al- 
most take a Sabbatical year off to thoroughly 
equip himself for any one of them. Further, 
the specialist in medicine or law not only fits 
himself for the specialty by his superior knowl- 
edge but thereby becomes known as better 
qualified for general practice. It would cer- 
tainly be wise for any young man to-day enter- 
ing the business, while pushing general busi- 
ness, to take a particular interest from the 
start in some one phase of life insurance and 
realize his inability to be master of - every 
branch. 


WILL GE INSURANCE COUNSELOR TO 
CLIENTS. 


He will follow up his own policyholders and 
as far as possible others of his company. He 
will consider the insuring of any one as the 
beginning of a contract of service to cease only 
with the termination of the policy and its safe 
investment. Not only will he consider himself 
under every obligation to serve his own policy- 
holders in every possible insurance way during 
the lives of their contracts, but from them and 
their influence he will seek and obtain his 
largest and most permanent business. He will 
regard the man first insured rather as the 
lawyer or physician considers merely the first 
case of a desirable client or patient, and will 
give such attention to him that he will hold 
his constant custom and transact all of his fu- 
ture business. He will call upon or. communi- 
cate with each policyholder at least once or 
twice a year. He will thus be the insured’s 
counselor and advisor, and he will not be fre- 
quently surprised to find that one whom he once 
insured has, through his neglect, since been in- 
sured repeatedly by other agents. He will thus 
be the insurance and financial family coun- 
selor of his clients and be regarded much as the 
lawyer, physician or banker. 


HIS OPPORTUNITIES. 


He will be an honorable, honest, moral man; 
conservative rather than exaggerative; giving 
disinterested, conscientious, sound advice and 
information. As an advocate of thrift, he must 
himself be thrifty; as counseling protection for 
wife and home, he must himself be a good hus- 
band and father; knowing how vice and viola- 
tion of the laws of health shorten and make 
uninsurable the lives of others, he himself must 
avoid these things; knowing the value of good 
physique and being in an out-door, healthy oc- 
ecupation, he will himself maintain a good 
physique and be and keep physically fit. In a 
business of all others conservative, safe and 
permanent, providing a definite plan for system- 
atic saving for the future, he will himself lay 
the foundations of a successful, prosperous life 
of thrift and providence. 

No man can fulfill these actual requirements 
without being himself an honored, prosperous 
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and good man. He is in a vocation where the 
highest honor and most honest methods, as well 
as good habits and associates, are most con- 
ducive to success which should increase with 
age and experience, and with the increasing re- 
newal income make him more and more inde- 
pendent and finally self-pensioning; healthful; 
out-of-door; with neither age limit nor de- 
pendence upon any employer and with no 
reasonable limit to his possible income. He will 
necessarily be allied with the financially con- 
servative and best elements of the community 
and recognized as not only a preacher but an 
example of thrift and conservatism instead of 
extravagance and speculation. He will be in- 
terested himself in, and be regarded as author- 
ity upon matters of social welfare, physical 
health, prolongation of life, and representing 
also the financial health of his community. 
Constantly conscious that besides making a liv- 
ing he is filling a great and necessary place in 
society; leader of an army in constant warfare 
against poverty, disease and crime, and ever 
victorious; representing the maintenance of the 
home, love for wife that reaches even beyond 
the grave, education of children, permanence of 
business firms, the protection of credits affected 
by death, competence for the aged, a method by 
which employers and employees can be cemented 
into a closer organization, he will be constantly 
building up a clientage that will keep him so 
busy that, as the years go by, it will be for him 
not an effort to find material, but his task will 
be rather to select what he can best do and to 
gather around him those to whom work can be 
delegated. He will be broadened and stimu- 
lated in his character by his preaching and prac- 
tice. As he grows in years and as the question 
forces itself upon him, ‘‘What am I doing be- 
sides making a living?’’ he will view with in- 
creasing satisfaction an honorable, successful 
life spent in service to those about him, to 
business, to society and to State, and will 
finally reach 
“An old age serene and bright, 
And peaceful as a winter’s night,”’ 

and leave behind him a family honored by the 
memory of a good name and themselves well 
provided for, who will rise up and call him 
blessed. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES. 

Robert Lynn Cox, at the Memphis conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, made an address on the above topic 
which was in part as follows: 

If we could call upon the active business and 
professional men of this country to make reply 
to the question, ‘‘Are you keeping up with the 
times,’”’ I have no doubt the answer of nearly 
every one would be in the affirmative. Now, the 
chief significance of such a unanimous response 
would lie in its being evidence of a universal 
desire and intent to keep up with the times, 
rather than affording proof that the respondents 
were living up to their ideals in this respect. 
Certain it is, if you or I’were asked whether 
all men were keeping up with the times, our 
answer would have to be in the negative. Why, 
then, this radical difference of opinion between 
the individual’s view of himself and the view 
taken of him by his fellowmen? Doubtless be- 
cause our view is tempered by our judgment as 
to whether men should move rapidly or slowly. 
“Keeping up with the times’ is a relative term 
and compels comparison between our individual 
movements and the movements of mankind at 
large. The individual is likely, therefore, to 
compare his activities of mind and body with 
those with whom he comes in immediate con- 
tact, and I suppose that the real meaning of the 
term is not what we do as compared with what 
others do in regions far removed from us, or 
did in ages long past, but rather how we com- 
pare with the men of our own day and age and 
With whom we associate in our business and 
professional activities. If you were to ask a 
drop of water in the Mississippi River, opposite 
the city of Memphis, whether it was keeping 
up with the times, its answer would doubtless 
be the same as that of another drop taken from 
the waterfall of a mountain stream high up in 
the Rockies. But how different the movement 
of one as compared with the other! ‘So we see 
that after all it is a question of whether we as 
men are keeping up with the currents of life in 
which we find ourselves, or whether we have 
allowed ourselves to be projected into the pools 
and eddies at the side of the main stream? 


Unfortunately there are a few men in our 
business whose intellectual equipment consists 
mainly of long training in detail work rather 
than genius which towers enough above the 
crowd to give a broad point of view. Such men 
have on tap barrels of long-ago-harvested but 
‘‘practical-experience’’ reasons why this pro- 
posal and that will not work, and why everyday 
requests from the field should not be considered. 
They are veritable storehouses of evaporated 
Objections to the demands springing from 
changing conditions. To them there is no more 
reason why they should view their companies 
as factors in the solution of great world 
problems than they were in the infancy of their 
development. Instead of dealing with problems 
as they are they assume that the premises are 
the same as of yore, and, therefore, offer the 
solution that solved in earlier days. In the 
cloister of executive position they lose every 
vital point of contact with the outside world. 
They are not keeping up with the times. * * * 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTABLE TO 
DEMANDS. 


In speaking of the work to be done I do not 
mean to minimize what life insurance has done 
in the past. I assume it is not necessary to 
catalogue before this audience all of life insur- 
ance’s accomplishments nor to assure you that 
it is doing much to keep up with the times. The 
existence and growth of your association give 
illuminating testimony on this point. So do 
the organizations of executive officers, actuaries 
and medical directors. Within company organi- 
zations there also are many co-operative groups, 
most of them exemplifying the spirit we are 
commending. 

Life insurance seems peculiarly adapted for 
keeping abreast of the times. It is elastic, ever 
adjustable to the demands of our rapidly devel- 
oping social and economic life. For instance, 
we see it still further protecting the helpless 
by providing income policies under which the 
beneficiaries receive stated sums periodically 
instead of a lump sum that might be filched 
from them by unscrupulous persons. Another 
illustration of the way our institution is keep- 
ing pace with the times is the new form of pro- 
tection offered by so-called partnership and cor- 
poration insurance. In this we indemnify busi- 
ness concerns against the risk involved in the 
death of their guiding hands. 

Keeping up to the times is exemplified further 
in practice by the changing attitude of the agent 
toward the prospect. We find him now, as has 
often been remarked of late, taking the part of 
counselor to the insured rather than acting 
merely as a salesman of insurance. This read- 
justment of the activities of the agent places 
him on a higher plane, thereby helping to 
classify his work as that of a profession. In- 
cidentally this changed view also enables the 
agent to be received everywhere on a better 
basis. He is welcomed instead of ‘endured, * * * 

For many years life insurance companies have 
been teaching the public that men cannot afford 
to stand alone in carrying the risk of untimely 
death. They have been offering to the public 
a plan that, if followed generally, would obviate 
much of the penury and want that have afflicted 
widows and orphans since the world began. 
They have even devised ways in which men act- 
ing in co-operation can provide for themselves 
against times of misfortunes and need. These 
plans were all based on co-operative principles, 
and they all involve mutual trust and collective 
helpfulness. They struck a hard blow at our 
much vaunted individual independence and 
showed how dependent man is upon his fel- 
lowmen. * * * 


IMPORTANT POSITION OF FIELD MEN. 

I realize you may wonder why I speak to you 
on the necessity for keeping life insurance up 
to the times, knowing, as I do, that the 
responsibility of directing the course of the 
companies you represent does not rest upon 
your shoulders. My answer is that when it 
comes to influencing home office officials there is 
no group of men so powerful. You are the point 
of contact between the companies and the peo- 
ple. It is from you that executive officers must 
get most of their knowledge of what public 
opinion is demanding. Furthermore, you are 
not only important in this indirect influence 
you may have on the management of your com- 
pany, but you are the medium through which 
the- public is given impressions of the com- 
panies you represent. Hence it is that what 
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you can do will be expressive of the interest 
the companies you represent have in the public 
welfare. I am not unmindful of the fact that 
you have a living to earn and that your first 
and principal duty must be to write business. 
But I fancy bread and butter needs, backed up 
occasionally by letters from the superintendent 
of agencies, will prevent you from forgetting 
the practical side of the business. It is my 
privilege on this occasion, and I believe it to 
be the function of this convention, to turn oc- 
casionally from the sordid and practical aspect 
of the business toward the realms of the ideal. 
It is because by coming together in such asso- 
ciations as yours and the one I represent we 
can get a broader view of our daily vocations 
that I am such a strong believer in their value. 
In fact, I do not see how, under the widening 
popular view of our duties and responsibilities, 
we can hope to keep up with the present trend 
of public opinion unless we do meet on this 
plane occasionally. It is here that we get a 
perspective that shows us the relation of our 
business to the great world movements. It is 
here, therefore, that we gain the inspiration 
that enables us to keep step with the advanc- 
ing tide of civilization. 


FRATERNALISM AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 


What is the chief element in fraternalism, 
the element which enables the guilds, associa- 
tions, orders and other organzations to main- 
tain themselves against the ever-increasing 
number of old-line life companies? Let us 
consider the question, first, by comparing what 
the fraternal bodies have to offer in the way of 
protection to the benefits derived under an 
old-line policy. The fraternalist enters his 
chosen organization, and at first has the 
knowledge that those dependent upon him will 
be protected in case of his death at but very 
little cost to himself, As the years go by, 
however, let us analyze his feelings. He has 
his original small payment increased year by 
year, or periodically at the end of certain 
terms, until he has reached the point where the 
one burden of his existence may be how he is 
to meet each year’s payment in order that his 
insurance will continue and that he may not 
lose the benefit of all that he has paid. If in 
very straightened circumstances he will be- 
moan the fact that death has not already taken 
him, as then at least his family would have 
derived some benefit from what he now calls 
his lack of foresightedness in becoming a fra- 
ternalist. Should he for any cause be unable 
to meet his periodical payments he will have 
lost not only all protection for his family but 
all payments made by him since his entry into 
the organization. 

On the other hand, what can a man expect 
when he purchases a policy in a reliable legal 
reserve company? He can expect and get 
adequate protection for the least possible sum 
of money. His premium will not increase 
year by year, but he will always know exactly 
what amount he must have in readiness. 
Should he fail or be unable to meet any one 
premium after a certain period, what will hap- 
pen? He will have his choice, either to have 
a certain amount of protection for the rest of 
his life, paid wp by the premiums he has al- 
ready paid in, or he may in return for his 
policy receive.a cash surrender value equal to a 
substantial percentage of his premiums. He is 
never in danger of losing his all, as in the case 
of the fraternalist, and is not burdened with 
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the fear of leaving his family destitute and 
penniless. 

Under the circumstances, what is it, then, 
that causes so many hundreds of thousands to 
accept the fraternal offer? The answer is in 
the word “fraternal.” It is the nature of all, 
the dumb brutes and the higher classes, to 
congregate and belong to some particular body. 
Many have their clubs and their societies, with 
the attendant dues. Others choose the fra- 
ternal bodies that they may have the close 
companionship of their kind, coupled with 
some sort of protection for their loved ones. 
Without this desire for close-knit bonds, with- 
out these fraternal ties, the so-called benevo- 
lent organizations would soon disappear, but 


to the man who thinks first the question is: 
“Ts it worth while?” and he decides for bonds 
without bondage—real protection rather than 
the name alone. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND 
BUSINESS. 

The deferred dividend business on the 
books of the various life insurance companies 
is rapidly decreasing from year to year. This 
is due to the fact that it is prohibited by law 
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insurance on the deferred dividend plan are 
required to report separately each year the 
amount still in force on this basis as well as 
the amount of business in force on the annual 
dividend plan. The accompanying table, which 
gives the amounts of annual and deferred divi- 
dend business in force at the end of the year 
1911, has been compiled from such State in- 
surance reports as are now available. 

By comparison with the figures of Ig91o the 
decreases in deferred dividend business by 
companies are as follows: Beneficial, $11,050; 
Berkshire, $3,016,406; Capitol, $752,935; Cen- 
tral of United States, $424,408; Connecticut 
General $26,500; Equitable, $59,889,625; Fidel- 
ity Mutual, $1,176,302; Germania, $3,110,563; 
Hartford, $546,453; Home Life, $1,685,270; 
John Hancock, $10,682,935 ; Manhattan, $1,500,- 
000; Metropolitan, $21,869,590; Mutual of New 
York, $71,182,397; National Life, $5,919,592; 
New England, $1,190,202; New York Life, 
$66,147,582; 
western Mutual, $20,622,425; Penn Mutual, 
$6,234,738; Phoenix Mutual, $656,644; Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, $1,348,110; State Life, 
$1,727,628; State Mutual, $427,823; Travelers, 
$397,333; Union Central, $2,251,538; Union 
Mutual, $1,587,052; United States Life, $2,796,- 
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pletion of dividend periods. Of a total of 
$9,647,332,234 reported in the table some 46.88 
per cent is on the deferred dividend plan, in- 
cluding an appreciable amount issued with 
five-year dividend periods, as compared with 
47.83 per cent in 1910, 54.31 per cent in 1909 
and 58.85 per cent in 1908. 


DECREASES IN DEFERRED DIVIDEND BUSINESS. 








business. 


in a number of States, that there is no longer 451. Total decrease, $287,654,780. 
as great a demand on the part of the public 
for policies on this plan as heretofore, and the 
now rapid maturity of a large volume of old 


All companies having outstanding 


Some companies appear to be still changing 
deferred dividend policies to those on the an- 
nual dividend plan, as the decreases apparently 
exceed the natural terminations by the com- 





Annual Deferred 

CoMPANIES. Dividend. Dividend. 
PARE i ie ciprahereries $116,619,010 $81,748,162 
Zeneficial Life ........ 553,000 4,556,200 
Berkshire Life ........ 23,822,539 44,008,777 
CEs a aihre tb sieid 6 8 oie 1,942,345 3,952,175 
Cetitegt of US i. 3.,... 475,209 6,232,276 
Columbian National.... 13,426,597 13,689,247 
Connecticut General.... 25,840,100 79,600 
Continental L. I. and 1. 197,500 5,584,635 
Equitable, N. Y........ 544,217,351 752,223,946 
Fidelity Mutual ....... 49,225,611 44,054,059 
Germania Life ........ 73,097,277 50,781,942 
Fieetrore Ailes). cess 5,436,327 11,042,422 
EOS ENIE. peste chore 45,955,313 44,879,452 
John Hancock ........ 249,892,399 6,968,259 
Manhattan. .....6-000-+- 21,637,110 38,500,000 
Metropolitan .......... 117,480,174 8,611,829 
Missouri State ........ 4,286,804 19,195,375 
-cperjerte ‘ Ps Pale dees. 6-0 567,414,280 870,092,563 
AT i. °F. ree . T National Life ......... 95,270,804 58,980,168 
Niagara Life, $473,237; North- National of U. $1.11... 6¢751,578 33,159,419 
New England ......... 218,454,963 14,362,769 
New York Life........ 734,242,972 1,264,303,935 
Niagara :.Life...... 0506 3,409,999 2,251,000 
Northwestern Mutual.. .1,067,852,285 62,799,751 
Pacific Mutual......... 58,191,301 47,921,712 
Penn. Mutual .......... 434,532,350 97,541,097 
Pheenix Mutual ....... 123,794,250 2,263,522 
Pittsburg L. and T.... 19,903,178 39,629,569 
PriusGenesas 6335+ vseese.as 47,673,235 728,549,684 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 16,408,108 22,849,106 
Brae TAME 7 bciaccind wkinrie 32,208,144 31,843,308 
State Mutual ......... 130,667,199 11,142,873 
DEAVOIEID. .oiobieeis seers 7,564,302 7,299,284 
Union Central ........ 234,975,050 46,942,491 
Union Mutual ........ 31,280,239 25,764,165 
Ly tBss RABE soe hector io Coe 352,326 18,485,233 
Potala ose o ss $5,125,047,229  $4,522,285,005 


























STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Assets, $46,786,131.91 «Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


whose conservative management in 
the interest of its, policyholders is 
unexcelled. 3 


A Company 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 


POLICIES containing all up-to-date features in- 
cluding ‘‘ Disability Clause.” 


THE COMPANY ——— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITOR 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 


available under direct 
contracts. 
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VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 





PREMIUM RATES.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Pouicy Provisrions.— Arranged by subjects. i Limit, Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INSURANCE.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35,45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms 

THe Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS Brier as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent. will be made on orders of 
100 copies or more 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 
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THAWING A PROSPECT. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Mr. Tim Marplot, president of the Ritch 
National Bank, is in and consents to see Mr. 
Edward Vergil for a few moments. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Marplot,” says Vergil. “I am 
representing the Latest Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Could I interest you in any form of 
contract to-day?” 

“TJ am afraid not, Mr. Vergil,’ Marplot re- 
plies. “I have $100,000 already, and that is 
about as much as I can tote.” 

Whereupon Vergil exchanges a few com- 
monplaces with Marplot and goes on to the 
next man. 

Within the last two or three years there has 
been a sort of tendency in the life insurance 
world which might be roughly indicated as 
the “seeing-people-tendency.” Probably it does 
not operate in the same manner everywhere, 
or even in the same general agency, but it 
seems to work out in practice somewhat like 
the scrap of dialogue at the beginning of this 
article. That is, the solicitor calls upon a 
prospect; states his business; asks the pros- 
pect if he is interested; accepts his word that 
he is not, and proceeds to the next prospect. 
Operating under such a plan it is possible for 
a city solicitor to call upon ten men a day, 
and some solicitors have gone as high as 100 
short interviews in a week. 

This seeing people; that is, seeing lots of 
them every day, is a direct method of soliciting 
life insurance. The solicitor does not beat 
around the bush an instant, but states exactly 
why he has called upon the prospect, and per- 
mits the prospect to decide definitely whether 
he wants to consider life insurance or not. 
It differs from the methods of the “star” 
solicitors, in that the interviews are brief and 
the decisions are prompt, but it is on the 
whole similar to the methods of the “stars.” 


Tue Inprrect MeTHop oF APPROACH. 

Very likely the method of approaching a 
man and saying, “I have come to talk life in- 
surance, and you must consider the subject for 
a longer or shorter time and tell me whether 
you want it at once or not,” is best adapted to 
the temperaments of most persons that solicit 
insurance. A woman who once lived on a 
farm came so near dying with the grind that 
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she resolved to leave her husband if he would 
not leave the farm. But instead of presenting 
this decision to him in the form of an ulti- 
matum, she got him interested in the project 
of buying land near Western cities, and ulti- 
mately he found himself living in a city with- 
out ever knowing that his wife had any hand 
in the matter. The average life insurance 
solicitor would scarcely adopt such indirect 
and long-distance methods. 

Nevertheless, there is a very considerable 
quantity of applications which cannot be ob- 
tained by any method except the indirect. By 
way of illustration, consider how many heads 
of business enterprises will not give even five 
minutes to solicitors with whom they have no 
acquaintance. Now the masses of men that 
apply for policies ranging from one to five 
thousand dollars can be coaxed, cajoled or 
pushed into a life insurance company, but in 
the case of men who take large corporation 
policies there must be something which the 
solicitor can point to as definitely calling for 
life insurance. Suppose that a bank is twenty 
years of age, and that for the first ten years it 
led a precarious existence. [or five more 
years it made slight advances, and then a real 
banker became its president and raised it to 
one of the financial powers of the community 
in which it was located. Now it would be 
smooth sailing for a good solicitor to point 
out to the stockholders that the man who had 
made a would-be bank a real bank was a 
tremendous asset, and ought to be protected 
by corporation insurance, But it is frequently 
the most difficult matter to find out what thing 
in a successful business man’s life calls for 
insurance. It may be set down as an indis- 
putable fact that men who have ability to 
make money must be appealed to in some way. 
Men will not contract to invest five to ten 
thousand dollars a year as carelessly as a 
smoker would buy a cigar. The best plan to 
make headway with a man is to definitely in- 
terest him in some phase of insurance. Not 
long ago a young man had some cheap fra- 
ternal insurance that was getting higher every 
year, and nothing would ever be completed. 
It was replaced with a twenty-payment life, 
because he was shown that it was much 
cheaper as mere protection. Agents are gen- 
erally compelled to approach men with some 
definite appeal, and it is inconceivable that 


$100,000, or even $10,000, policies can be writ- 
ten without being based on an obvious need 
for life insurance. How will it be possible to 
approach the men who are secretive about 
their affairs and will not talk life insurance 
any longer than to say that they do not want 
it? No solicitor can talk unless he has some- 
thing to talk about, and he certainly cannot 
make an appeal to the man who wears a sort 
of iron mask, 


ASKING QUESTIONS Is A Futite Meruop, 

Here is one more illustration of the direct 
method of soliciting, given for the simple rea- 
son that it is imperative for solicitors to 
modify their procedure in certain cases. 

Every person with the slightest gift for ob- 
servation will recall an experience of this 
kind: Three or four men are talking to- 
gether, and one desires the name of some 
prominent person or familiar thing, but it 
eludes him for the moment, and he questions 
the man nearest to him. He also is unable to 
recall it, and the question will go around the 
entire group, and none of them will be able to 
recall a word or name with which they are as 
familiar as they are their own names. Just the 
question itself seems to lock up the faculties. 
Now a volume could be filled with illustrations 
of this tendency of the human mind, but noth- 
ing is more certain than that question asking 
is rather a futile method either of securing 


information or of introducing a subject. Many \ 


men will submit to interrogations and give a 
more or less faithful account of their affairs, 
but they are not the men that the solicitor is 
most anxious to place upon his list of. policy- 
holders, and the attempt to find a basis for life 
insurance by questions when the prospect says 
he will not talk insurance is an absurd waste 
of time. “T have all the insurance I want and 
all I ever intend to take,” says the prospect. 
Then the solicitor is so inept as to say, “May 
| inquire how much you carry?” Under the 
circumstances the question is not only a futil- 
ity—it is almost an offense. 

If, then, it is impossibie to pry into the 
affairs of a prospect by asking questions, how 
is it possible to get at the thing in his life 
which may call for insurance?) There are a 
number of fairly effective methods of getting 
at the prospect who has incased himself in a 
shell, though they wil! hardly be found prac- 
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ticable by the solicitor who makes a mere liv- 
ing at soliciting. The methods are all indirect, 
and not only require time but a small in- 
vestment. The solicitor who makes any use 
of indirect methods ought to belong to two or 
three clubs and to three or four organizations 
that are social in their character. Suppose, 
then, that Berry Lindon, representing the 
Panama Life Insurance Company, has at- 
tempted to get at Mr. Getrox, a wholesale 
merchant, and has found him inaccessible. 
Now it happens that they both belong to the 
Dark Horse Political Club, and that Getrox 
drops into the club occasionally to see how 
things are getting along. Inferring Getrox’s 
interest in business and in men and women of 
affairs, Lindon steps up to the merchant one 
day or sits down besides him and exhibits 
a photograph. We will assume that it is the 
likeness of Mrs. Charles Netcher, proprietress 
of the Boston Store, Chicago, and that on the 
back of the photograph there are half a dozen 
items showing what she has accomplished, the 
magnitude of her transactions, etc. Lindon 
says to Getrox, “Have you ever seen this?” 
In all probability he has not seen it, because 
photographs of even millionaires are not 
thrown around like dodgers. But even if the 
merchant has seen the photograph he will be 
interested in it on account of the business 
standing of the woman. When the two men 
have exhausted the subject, Lindon may re- 
mark, “I understand that she carries $500,000 
corporation insurance.” Then Lindon may 
show one or two other photographs of per- 
sons who are eminent in business. If the chat 
proceeds pleasantly, Lindon may, as a sort of 
coup, exhibit the photograph of Rodman 
Wanamaker, the most heavily insured man in 
America, and who is said to carry $4,500,007 
life insurance. 


Prospects Makinc THerR Own’ Inguirlies. 

This method of approaching close-mouthed 
business men would usually thaw them out. 
Not long ago an agent happened to be in the 
smoking room of what is cafled .a liberal 
church. The purchasing agent of a great 
wholesale house who stated that he carried but 
$2000 life insurance, and had not granted an 
interview to an insurance agent for fifteen 
years, accidentally fell into conversation with 
him. Later on the subject again accidentally 
shifted to life insurance, and this man, who 
might have spent an hour with expert solici- 
tors every day, but wouldn’t, questioned the 
agent closely for forty-five minutes regarding 
it. If he had been figuring on half a million 
dollar policy he could not have shown as much 
interest in life insurance. And he thawed out 
precisely because he knew that he was not 
being solicited, and that he would not be 
nagged to take a policy. 

Now this is the method for thawing all pros- 
pects that can be approached in a club room, 
lunch room or semi-public place of any kind. 
It would not be possible for a solicitor to talk 
definitely for an application in a club room, 
but he could show something interesting, and 
because the prospect would not be on his 
guard he would throw down the bars here and 
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there. A first-class solicitor ought to carry 
around interesting things in his pocket and try 
them upon the prospects that cannot be ap- 
proached directly at every opportunity. There 
are all sorts of rare ard costly things that 
might be brought to the attention of reticent 
men in such a way as to unlock them. A book 
could be filled with illustrations of the indirect 
method of approaching prospects, but enough 
has been said to enable anyone to apply the 
method who has not hitherto attempted it. 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICI- 
PATING BUSINESS. 


The gain and loss exhibit called for in con- 
nection with the annual statements of life in- 
surance companies shows the separation of 
participating and non-participating business, 
but the latter item is only published by a com- 
paratively small number of State Insurance 
Departments. From such reports as are at 
the present time available, the accompanying 
table has been constructed, Several companies 
are now prohibited by law from writing non- 
participating lines, but as the number of com- 
panies writing that class of business shows 
a steady increase the aggregate must neces- 
sarily grow larger from year to year. 

Compared with a similar table published last 
year the following changes in non-participat- 
ing business are shown: 

Increases—/Etna Life, $12,702,305; Bene- 
ficial, $954,325; Capitol, $2,009,353; Central of 
United States, $3,016,972; Colonial Life, $567,- 
755; Columbian National, $3,012,863; Con- 
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necticut General, $3,520,853; Continental Life 
Insurance and Investment, $652,650; Hartford, 
$2,400,468; Metropolitan, $188,795,903; Mis- 
souri State, $1,742,655; Mutual Benefit, $564,- 
720; Niagara Life, $8165; Northwestern 
Mutual, $929,983; Pacific Mutual, $3,371,828; 
Phenix Mutual, $126,048 ;, Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust, $4,885,096; Reliance Life, $2,319,395; 
State Life, $753,336; Travelers, $21,662,961; 
United States Life, $1,391,088. 

Decreases—Connecticut Mutual, $047,474; 
Germania, $216,548; Home Life, $48,104; Man- 
hattan Life, $2,400,468; Mutual, N. Y., $3,524,- 
408; National Life, $1,106,197; New York Life, 
$2,444,327; Penn Mutual, $2971; Postal Life, 
$13,232,514; Provident Life and Trust, $75,000; 
State Mutual, $254,701; Union Central, $2,519,- 
108; Union Mutual, $411,246. 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR. 


The insurance companies expect from their 
mortality tables that certain of their newly- 
insured policyholders will die in the first 
year, although it is, of course, impossible to 
foretell which policies will be thus terminated. 
It is to be assumed that every new policy- 
holder is in good health; he must pass a rigid 
physical examination before he is accepted, 
yet he may die within a short period after the 
examination—an unexpected disease may de- 
velop or he may be carried off by accident. 
The experience of companies on policies less 
than a year in force is a potent argument in 
favor of life insurance. It illustrates how very 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE. 




















COMPANIES. Participating Rank. Non-Participating Rank, 
Business. Business. 
$ $ 

PD fo, 3, 9-0.cis See eas a Sey te oe 222,851,070 | 13 95,753,561 | 6 
UN ois ons. ole's soa hehe scien ne Noes ae 5,109,200 | 43 1,109,825 | 36 
TES ae ee ne ea ity Olina i ChE 67,826,316 | ae ee i eee rn is 
6 rare aan Rasa be Ree shia hee tee 5,894,520 40 5,210,302 31 
GF NE EO Pen ee Pea me Be a gh Ne Fane nih 6,697,485 39 13,858,092 19 
CISTI 5 fons slag Sie al glee 3 nies lo hk aa Ae 1,907,726 44 4,651,129 33 
RC RRINNTIRIN POROOOUIE oo ss . 5 5p gi sits ene ake & dew ee 27,115,844 32 23,523,994 13 
SEINE EID 50 on sc ga tate wl ik 6 diy hoa Clabes Bi 25,919,700 33 30,448,162 1l 
Se ee en are MAAR 198,811,778 14 343,122 40 
Continental Life Insurance and Investment... . 5,782,135 41 1,806,565 34 
pT SESS Sivas SSS Ar Pele ianes ene rep fe 1,296,441,297 3 | 79,000,163 7 
PIC MRIS Saar io Ne Rees Es Caetod 6 93,269,670 21 $35,020,387 10 
ROE Sa dir ots ithe iba Se MSs al ot hake ns 123,879,239 19 7,549,560 25 
DEEN fis Ths sho va eS Me ae 16,476,749 | 36 10,082,971 20 
RS 5 SE ks ores Bho. Wie Kr ee wa es 90,934,765 | 22 14,212,995 18 
pO Se See nn operas oN ty Sas 256,860,658 10 A ee eee eZ 
EINE RUE 8) Lh Rel, a ae es Caer Ae ee 60,137,110 25 | 8,493,485 | 24 
Massachusetts Mutual............ Sith sn sag wba dita 283,660,270 8 fA Wid, 2eniian bea lag | Ss 
RNR RNNNERNIN oa Siar’ ohaSe: 0: ate a bares dew Sle ach pie ob gle 126,092,003 17 2,273,786,084 | 1 
PME RINNE 55555 yon oo Ship s'k Feige ind eth 23,492,180 34 7,128,451 | 27 
SMU IIR a. gn rs gdm wth -the 9 ates Pe ier 563,564,842 6 | 20,811,872 | 14 
POT MOY NOEME 6660p ete kone acy bole. 6.9 brmecs Net 1,437,506,843 2 67,467,819 | 8 
UN IIR aia fd asp lary cater on Wrst te Rats Ci ee ye 154,250,972 15 | 18,427,683 | 16 
ETE SSID, DRG os Se kas baa e woo Cds owe 39,910,997 29 6,452,048 | 28 
PUI Sykes eS Bhs POR Ade es 232,817,732 12 Ee Fine ay 
i a a Sees Sek ee eee 1,998,556,907 1 | 103,558,839 5 
RS RR ne Poi tre he ee fC) Cnr 5,660,999 42 | 1,689,391 | 35 
POR Bre Oo ass bis eens ele bee Vn Caw 1,130,653,036 | 4 | 16,620,487 17 
PUMPMAN MENUSRIMEL 5 osc vinty apie’) oop See ga as wat 106,113,013 aa 20,167,759 15 
ONO EGR) Piet oa ne ae pteere 532,073,447 7 476,650 | 39 
Se Es es a ee te Agee 126,057,772 18 9,839,440 | 21 
Pittebiren Late Ong Trees So.) Ss i aed oes 59,532,747 26 28,236,171 | 12 
SEERA ERE RAD: ate Tian mm Paleo ry be 52,829,243 28 952,166 | 37 
PEOVIGNG Bare BT THURS oes s Se ocg opie ep een oe 253,316,009 11 3,000 | 41 
PIER ST yoy Pat ', 3S Gos tas Pica nl eens wR VI een eee 776,222,919 5 1,242,276,421 | 2 
NS ARE Or an Poi me CRO ae 21,235,779 35 9,547,106 | 22 
OI eS heli. o3 Rhode Sine e Lomas 7,908,183 38 7,497,196 | 26 
Security Mutual, New York... ccc ce cree sccsey 39,257,114 30 558,000 | 38 
SEE MN ic fanbcctie wee vale a a Des Reis boo Colivers bike 82,550,974 23 5,597,404 | 30 
ee OES OTA Poe eb Pee eee ETT eee ieee 141,810,072 16 6,082,282 | 20 
cs aA Ss o's bt ee oe 4k Eda ake eh 14,863,586 37 234,865,998 | 3 

CTR COIN She Sih hh cin se Sse wiphlon ste wld hoe are 281,917,541 9 36,443,119 | 

NE ES SON eer ae Es area ac 56,044,404 27 5,059,841 | 

SRG BME SALE. ois ssc as Goa e ops = eae Ee 37,675,118 31 9,186,432 | 

= - -|- 

MN 555 Fas ch gio ee ae ehasi pitino fay Oe 11,081,489,964 4,463,795,972 








t+ Miscellaneous and Minimum premiums. 
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pressing the necessity of protection is even 
to those in the most robust physical condition, 
[In the following table the returns of some 
sixty companies show disbursements of nearly 
three million dollars in death claims under 
policies issued in 1911. As only the issues of 
that year are considered it is apparent that the 
policies were on the average but six months 
old, so that a much higher figure would be 
shown if all first-year losses were compiled. 
To the prospect who puts off the agent with 
excuses this table should be enlightening. It 
presents the danger of delay too forcibly to be 
ignored: 

DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1911. 








| Percent- 
Expected Death age of 

COMPANIES. Death Losses | Actual 

Losses. | Inc urred. | Expected 


| 
| 
| 





FEMME i thD Kee eee een 6,910 5,000! 73.36 
Etna. ew ee 166,256 55,750) 33.53 
Bankers Life......... 292,282 72,000! 24.63 
Bankers, Neb. Beas 22,045 10,300; 46.72 
Bankers Reserve....... 22,260 4,500} 20.22 
Bevetictah::: 6659 uc. 2; 13,825 3,500} 25.32 
BOGROMISe. cence cies sou 24,756 9,500} 38.78 
CARBINE So Fete shy cee 53,949 37,114} 68.79 
Cavite Lites... s..40:. 14,520 6,000} 41.32 
Central of U..S........ 25,183 4,000} 15.88 
Columbian National... . 34,522 6 ,000) 17.38 
Connecticut Mutual.... 88,286 28,117; 31.85 
Continental Life and In. ‘11,129 3.000] 26.96 
Des Moines Life....... 25,043 7,000! 27.95 
Equitable of Iowa...... 40,300 5,000} 12.41 
Fidelity Mutual....... 56,168 16,500) 29.38 
ge 2 Se ena 41,493) 9,140; 22.04 
Germania Life......... 73,782) 33,850) 45.88 
Great Western. tA 14,162) 2,000} 14.12 
Hartford. 27,458! 10,000! 36.42 
Home Life, N. ye 4 54,983 17,000; 30.92 
Illinois Life. .......... 74,078) 25 008) 33.76 
International Life...... 36,317) 12,000} 33.04 
John Hancock. NEE 183,582 55,500) 30.23 
Kansas City Vilas co. 22,757 14,500} 63.72 
Manhattan... 682.0. 35,000 30,000! 85.71 
Manufacturers... 42,083 30,528| 72.54 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 181.477 46,500! 25.62 
Metropolitan. . 2 681,951 187,844) 27.59 
Michigan Mutual...... 30,831) 11,385! 37.03 
Michigan State........ 18,680) 4,000} 21.41 
Minnesota Mutual..... 11,194) 6,500} 58.07 
Missouri State......... 37,330 10,500! 28.13 
Mutual Benefit........ 365,000 85,000; 23.28 
Mutual Life, N.Y... 683,032) 267,867} 39.22 
National Life.......... 96,219) 11,000} 11.43 
National of U.S. A.... 37,793 1,000) 2.65 
New England. ies 143,245) 49,557; 34.60 
New York Life. ph ihe 807,516) 366,815) 45.42 
North American, II. 41,573) 8,594! 20.67 
North American, Canada 21,348} 10,000; 46.84 
Northwestern Mutual. 525,020! 122,088! 23.25 
Old Colenyins wis Sie. We 37,572 4,000; 10.68 


Pacific Mutual........ 89,665 20,500} 22.86 








Penn Mutual.......... 322,311 177,685| 55.13 
Phoenix Mutual....... 95,361) 23,500; 24.64 
Pittsburgh L. and T.... 82,046 25,834; 31.49 
Provident L. and T.... 181,915} 47,192; 25.94 
Oe See 1 626.904 723,301) 44.46 
Reliance Life.......... 52,524) 23,024; 43.84 
Scandia. 12,230) 2,000; 16.34 
Security Life of America | 23,337) 5,500| 23.58 
Security Mutual....... 27,870) 7,000} 25.11 
TE EG Sa eerctee 72,996} 42,500} 58.25 
State Mutual.......... ! $5,846 11,000! 12.81 
SE ARSE a ee 128,694 63,780; 49.58 
A aire 192,347 36,677| 19.07 
Union Central......... 184,171} 45,000} 24.43 
Union Mutual......... ce ,006} 8,000} 29.62 
U.S. Annuity and Life. 15,639) 5, 100) 32.61 

SOMMER i, ols sike ahern aA 8,443, 506) 2,973, 050! 35,21 


A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN AGENT. 


Down in the State of Arizona, where there 
is a comparatively small insurable population, 
One agent is writing new business at the rate 
of over $300,000 per annum. The total white 
population of that State, according to the 
census of 1910, is but 171,000, including a large 
Proportion of Mexicans, who are generally 
considered as undesirable risks, and also a 
large number of persons who are more or less 
infected with tuberculosis. It will be seen, 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


Life insurance is mutual philanthropy. 

It has become a colossal business, extending its usefulness into every corner of the world. 
The life insurance solicitor is a missionary. He is a friend of the widow and the orphan. 

When a life insurance agent sells a policy he confers a benefit upon the buyer and 
discharges a service to society. 

He transfers to the individual the power to live after he is dead—to live in deeds. 

A man who can secure life insurance and who neglects to do so commits a wrong. If 
he is not insured and unmarried, and then has no one depending upon him, he is improvident, 
because he may not know the time when he may be unable to depend upon himself. If he 
is a young married man working on a salary and uninsured, he neglects providing for his 


39 


wife. If he has children, then indeed is his responsibility greater. 
His life insurance will provide for these children sustenance and education, and will 
prevent their becoming a charge upon his kinfolks. 


There is nothing more sure than death, 


There is nothing more sure than that the consciousness of having provided in a measure 
for those near and dear will enable one to face death with a reinforced courage. 

Life insurance, until the present generation, was misunderstood by many. 

The writers of life insurance and the managers of life insurance companies did not 
appreciate the dignity and responsibility of their work, 

Time was when the company and the premium payer were often at cross purposes. 

Time was when the lapsing of a policy was regarded by a company as so much business 


sold at a clean profit. 


Life insurance companies no longer seek to profit by lapses. A good company hopes to 
hold every premium payer until the end of the term, or until his death. 
Life insurance rates are so made as to provide for the payment at some time of the face 


of a policy. 


Life insurance is for the poor as well as the rich. Many of the poor have not availed 
themselves of insurance in standard companies because they thought they could not afford 


the cost. 


Ten cents a day, two nickel cigars, a dime’s worth of chewing tobacco, will pay a 
premium for an average age upon almost $2000 of insurance. 
The day will come when a man will insure his life just as he insures his house. Your 


house may never burn, but a man will surely die. 


The above article was printed in The Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., as a welcome to the 


National Association of Life Underwriters last month. 


therefore, that the field for new business is 
comparatively restricted. 

The writing of $300,000 of new business a 
year is far above the average production of 
the numerous agents of the United States, even 
in populous centers, but this particular agent 
is setting an example which many might well 
endeavor to follow, if for no other reason than 
that she is a woman. Miss Gertrude Crockett 
represents one of the large New York com- 
panies, and in 1911 contributed about one-half 
the busines reported from the State agency. 

When asked how she came to take up life 
insurance soliciting, she replied that having 
been compelled to reside in Arizona on ac- 
count of ill health, and some improvement 
having occurred, she felt it necessary to do 
something. While in this frame of mind a life 
insurance agent asked her to try canvassing 
among the residents of Phcenix. The idea did 
not exactly appeal to her, but she consented 
to try it, and began with school teachers. For 
the first few months the work was somewhat 
discouraging, and she now admits that the 
teaching profession offers little opportunity 
to the solicitor, as few teachers can afford to 
carry much insurance owing to the small in- 
comes they receive and upon which they have 
to maintain appearances. 

However, Miss Crockett became imbued 
with the missionary spirit of the true life in- 
surance agent; increased her knowledge of 


the business and extended her ideas as to the 
persons she might consider as prospects. For 
the past three years most of her canvassing 
has been done in the mining camps of the 
southeast section of the State, and this winter 
she is located at Bisbee. In her work she has 
met with many amusing experiences, but de- 
clares that on the whole soliciting life insur- 
ance is a splendid game and pays well for the 
labor and time expended. A definite plan of 
work is laid out by her every day and adhered 
to as closely as possible, and she endeavors to 
confine her efforts to eight months in the year, 
spending the remainder of her time at her old 
home in Illinois. 
* . * . 

The example set by Miss Crockett might 
well be taken to heart by many agents. Several 
companies now have so-called $100,000 clubs, 
in which but a small proportion of their agency 
forces are enrolled. Surely if a woman work- 
ing under somewhat disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and confining her canvass to but eight 
months of the year, can report over $300,000 
of paid-for business per annum, more agents 
who devote their whole time to the business 
can do equally as well. Her success is due to 
systematic work, putting in as many hours a 
day’as she would if she were engaged on a 
salary in a business house. That plan will put 
every agent who tries it in the $100,000 class 
every year and considerably higher. 
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THE PERMANENCY OF LIFE, LIFE 
INSURANCE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE WORK. 


This essay was written by Richard A. Ellis, 
manager Germania Life of New York at 
Tampa, Fla., and was awarded the Williams 
Memorial Vase at the twenty-third annual 
convention of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters at Memphis, Tenn., October 15, 


16 and 17. 


Before the knowledge of primal man and 
through the countless ages that have followed 
Life has been. In the present Life is, and 
through the future ages of eternity Life will be. 

We live to-day, we hope for life to-morrow, 
yet ever we realize that in its unknown vistas 
Death, the end of individual life, lurks unseen. 

Every moment of consciousness we feel it; we 
build and plan for future achievements and suc- 
cess upon its permanence, yet through it all 
he who is wise must realize that to the indi- 
vidual it is fleeting. 

With this fleeting permanence, this certain 
uncertainty, this lurking shadow of the unseen 
foe, man fights his ceaseless battle, lives his 
brief span of life, and when Death comes, leaves 
to posterity a record of success or failure, 
leaves to his family privation and want or 
comfort and affluence. 

In the early days of civilization, as the indi- 
vidual man realized his helplessness to provide 
for his loved ones in the event of his untimely 
death, he began to seek some way of providing 
against such a catastrophe; in this seeking was 
developed the idea of the individuals combining 
for mutual protection, and the first germ of the 
modern development of life insurance was 
born. This germ has grown and developed, until 
to-day life insurance stands as the universal 
shield and buckler of all business enterprise as 
well as of the widowed and the fatherless. Its 
principles are as everlasting as life itself, and 
those companies that are founded correctly upon 


the old line, full legal reserve principles will 
go on through the future ages, the best and 
greatest evidence of the triumph,of mind over 
matter, of life and love and unselfishness over 
death and poverty and want to those that are 
left behind. 

The highest idea! of civilized man—the one 
greatest development from the unthinking, im- 
provident savage, is the love of home and fam- 
ily. Man works for success, but if he be a man 
in fact as in name, then behind this striving for 
success must be the sacred ambition to provide 
for home and loved ones, in ipso or futuro for 
what he already has or what he hopes to have. 

He feels that he has the elements of success 
inherent in himself, that with health and life he 
can care for his own and provide for their fu- 
ture; the only uncertainty then is: Will he live 
long enough? To make that question sure of 
satisfactory fulfillment the only answer is life 
insurance. By invoking its aid he makes suc- 
cess absolutely sure. 

The work of life insurance is separated into 
two great divisions—the home office and the 
field force. 

The home office is to life insurance as the 
heart and brain are to the human body, the 
seat and source of life and power; but the field 
force, on the other hand, is as are the members 
of the body, the hands and feet, eyes, ears and 
mouth; without it the business of life insurance 
could not continue to exist. 

In the home office the science of life insurance 
in all of its branches is developed. The laws 
of average are worked out with minutest care, 
the laws of conservation and of all the forces 
that affect human life and welfare are carefully 
considered. Financial conditions are closely 
scrutinized and its intricate and delicate ma- 
chinery kept in perfect order and condition at 
all times. , 

How simple it all seems when we think about 
it, how absolutely unnecessary it is that any 
man should leave his loved ones to suffer pov- 
erty and want in the event of his death, early or 
late!—for the beneficence of life insurance is 
open for all who are reasonably sound phys- 
ically and have a clean moral record. Yet how 
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few, how pitifully few, of our young men enter- 
ing upon the struggle of life and assuming the 
responsibilities of wife and children voluntarily 
apply for its protection! 

A life insurance company is ready at all times 
to serve all who are eligible without discrimi- 
nation, but before it can serve it must have 
submitted to it certain information and agree- 
ments by the individual who desires the protec- 
tion for his business or his family. 

It is the field force, the life insurance solici- 
tor, who presents the facts to the individual in 
such shape as to arouse his interest and get 
him to do to-day what otherwise he would put 
off till to-morrow, when mayhap it would be too 
late. With the prospective insurer ‘‘to-morrow” 
never comes, or if it does, with it comes disa- 
bility or death or the postponement to another 
to-morrow, ad infinitum, waiting for a time 
(which never comes) when it will be convenient 
to do that which is a sacred duty to be done at 
once, without delay. 

The work of life insurance is one of the great- 
est moral forces of modern civilization. It ap- 
peals to the most unselfish and the noblest in- 
stincts of man, the sacred love of home and all 
that that implies. 

A man who is utterly selfish carries no life 
insurance and, conversely, it is a safe conclusion 
that the man who does carry life insurance 
cannot be utterly selfish. He must have in him 
that “spark of divinity’’ that gives the chival- 
rous desire for the protection of those who are 
dependent upon him, a desire which can only 
be satisfied by the knowledge that, should the 
great disaster of an untimely death overtake 
him before he has reached the safe haven of 
success, his loved ones will at least be safe from 
privation and want and will have cause to be 
grateful for the loving providence of him who 
had left no part of his duty as protector and 
provider for his home and loved ones unful- 
filled. 

Having its origin thus, in the tenderest, high- 
est and mightiest passions of humanity, life in- 
surance and life insurance work will extend into 
the future ages, co-existent with human life and 
of equal permanence. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 

Many agents believe that if you give a 
“prospect” a big enough dose of figures you 
will kill his interest so dead that you can never 
revive it again. Actuarial science is almighty 
valuable in its place, but it’s doubtful if it ever 
brought many signatures to the dotted line— 
that difficult line of greatest resistance. Yet 
every agent is forced to take a dose of actuarial 
dust-dry powders once in a while, and it is 
hoped the little articles that will appear in this 
publication from time to time will make the 
medicine fairly palatable, but it cannot be 
guaranteed that occasionally they will not stick 
in the gullet of the taker. 

Mortality tables frown at the gate leading 
to the steep trail of life insurance mathematics. 
We will, therefore, tackle these guardians at 
once; if we can overcome them perhaps we 
will manage to ascend a little way up the 
heights. 

Dr. Price’s Northampton Table was among 
the first of the tables to be used in calculating 
preniiums of life insurance. It is mentioned 
here because of its historical interest. There 
have been a multitude of mortality tables; but 
leaving most of these as aside from our pur- 
poses, we will briefly consider the two that 
have been made the standards in the United 
States, generally, for premium and valuation 
purposes—“The Actuaries’,’ or “Combined 
Experience Table,” and the “American Ex- 
perience Table.” 

The “Combined” table, sometimes called the 
“Actuaries’” table, flowed from the records 
of seventeen English companies, their mor- 
tality experience for the years 1762 to 1833; 
and the American table had for its basis the 
mortality experience of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company during its early history, the late 
Sheppard Homans being then the actuary of 
that company. Let us turn to the latter table 
and look into it fer a few minutes. And for 
the purpose of fixing our thoughts definitely on 
the figures, let us suppose a land where the 
inhabitants are accommodating enough to 
always die exactly in accordance with the 
American table. This imaginary land we will 
call the Land of Convenience. 


Wuat A Mortratity TAste Is, 
But before we make our examination of the 
American table let us see what a mortality 
table is and how it is constructed. A mor- 


tality table represents fairly accurately the 
record of the ages at death of a large number 
of people. If we had a freshman class in a 
college of I000 young men, all aged twenty, 
and should keep a record of their ages at death 
until the last should die, we would have a 
rough mortality table. Of course, it is neces- 
sary to have a much larger number of lives 
than 1000 to construct a safe and satisfactory 
table for the calculation of premiums and re- 
serves. Even when the number of lives is 
very large it is regarded necessary to equalize 
the table, “graduate” it, as it is called, to make 
it symmetrical. 

Ordinary mortality tables, as published in 
books on life insurance mathematics, show gen- 
erally four columns, viz.: “Number Living,” 
Number Dying,” “Yearly Probability of 
Dying,” and “Expectation of Life.” Let us 
turn to the American table, and if a copy of 
“Principles and Practice” is at hand this table 
can be found on page 82 of the book. 

In explanation of “Number Living’ and 
“Number Dying,” which we find in the second 
and third columns, we see that of 100,000 en- 
tering the table at age 10, 749 die during the 
first year. We therefore have 100,000 less 749, 
or 99,251 at the next age, etc;, etc. 

And we note that at age 41, for example, 
there are 77,341 living, and opposite age 41 the 
number dying is 774. Hence, out of 77,341 
living at age 41, 774 die before arriving at age 
42. And to find the chance of dying during 
one year, age 41 to age 42, we must compare 
774 with 77,341, which gives just about one in 
100, or about one per cent. In other words, 
therefore, in the Land of Convenience, it 
would be an absolutely safe bet that of the 
number of persons who had passed age 41, 
very close to one per cent would die before the 
others celebrated their forty-second birthday. 


Tue FINAL OuTCoME. 

So, again, the American table shows three 
living at age 95, and three dying between the 
ages of 95 and 96. Hence the chance of one of 
the three dying in one year is absolute cer- 
tainty, a sure thing, represented by unity, or 
the numeral I. 

‘Let us look at some other facts of this Land 
of Convenience. And suppose we asked a 
school-boy his age, and. he replied, “Ten years,” 
From the table we find that out of 100,000 
living at that age, only three ever live to be 


95, and none live to be 100. In that imaginary 
land, then, centenarians would be absolutely 
unknown, and the chance that our boy friend 
would live to eat cake of 95 candles would 
be three in 100,000, or, expressed in a fraction, 
3 

, or, decimally, .oo003. Another thing, 
100,000 
if we examine the figures of the table we will 
find that at age 64 there are 51,230 living out 
of the original 100,000 at age 10, Hence our 
school-boy (aged 10) has a slightly greater 
chance than one in two that he will reach the 
age of 64; that is, the probability that he will 
51,230 

, which is 
100,000 
a little more than one-half, or, expressed in a 
decimal fraction, .5123. And if our boy lives 
to the age of 35, for example, in that land, 
and he desires to know his chance of living 
for one year or more, he finds from the table 
of his country that 81,090 out of 81,822 live to 
be 36, or he will have a probability of living 

81,090 
for one year expressed by the fraction ————, 
81,822 


live to age 64 is the fraction 


or, decimally, .ogr. 

From the foregoing simple considerations we 
have the following rule for obtaining the frac- 
tion showing the probability for living to a 
certain age, viz.: divide the “Number Living” 
at that advanced age by the “Number Liv- 
ing” at the age at present, and in actuarial 
language the present age is called the “at- 
tained age.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


A section calling for the expenses directly 
chargeable to the procurement of new busi- 
ness and the loading on the premiums received 
for such business, is incorporated in the regu- 
lar gain and loss exhibit as filed by life insur- 
ance companies annually with the several State 
Insurance Departments. These items for over 
sixty companies, as filed for the year I9II, are 
covered in the accompanying table. The per- 
centage of loading to premiums is taken from 
the exhibits of the companies and the percent- 
age of expenses to loading, the new business 
actually paid for (excluding all revivals and 
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THE Cost OF NEW BUSINESS. 


SUPPLEMENT. 











ioeses | Per Cent | Expenses 


Per tad New Cost 

















NAME OF COMPANY. n New | to New | on New | Business, per 
Premiums. | Premiums. | Business. | aN, al) | $1,000. 
> % $ | % g j % 

RS. og 1 sath o oer ae ae reas Pe 176,212 | 15.96 477,158 | 270.78 | 6 764,832 | 13.34 
Bankers of Nebraska................ 36,213 | 23.00 108,621 | 299.95 | 4,967,007 21.87 
Bankers Life, Des Moines........... 617,430 | 84.32 755,303 | 122.33 | 69,794,500 10.82 
EE OE LT ee 33,564 | 19.34 90,090 | 268.41 | 5,470,070 16.47 
0 aS Rye re eer 97,564 | 22.10 258,597 | 265.05 | 12,541,720 } 20.62 
Columbian National................ 19,700 | 12.00 83,709 | 424.92 | 21,128,174 3.96 
Connecticut Mutual................ 117,823 | 17.57 317,910 | 269.82 | 19,799,043 16.06 
Connecticut General............-... 53,235 | 16.90 133,499 | 250.77 | 11,304,174 11.81 
ED ES Er wre 69,632 | 21.00 203,787 | 292.66 | 10,072,709 20.23 
oS SES PAT CLE nee: 123,311 | 16.43 311,820 | 252.47 | 15,906,191 19.57 
Home Life, New York.............- 74,966 | 18.41 204,883 | 273.30 | 11,869,954 17.26 
Nahe TIGMOOER, « 609 Foo 000 50 God e-orai 276,110 | 22.00 630,171 | 228.23 | 64,015,600 9,84 
Ne Se ee see 38,209 | 20.31 99,461 | 260.31 6,027 ,908 16.50 
Manufacturers...... sale Culp Eo neds 97,875 | 24.35 271,933 | 277 .84 | 10,391,634 26.17 
Massachusetts Mutual. Sod ohws Manatee 223,384 | 19.77 559,459 | 250.45 | 35,092,590 15.94 
SAD ee 2 ere 599,404 | 9.88 | 1,773,721 | 295.91 |243,940,504 7.27 
ERE OE Re Pe rt Toh 479,261 | 19.50 1,233,007 | 257 .27 | 71,526,530 17.24 
ER AMER. i vi nios bin 'vir oro'> 0 9 vib. ba Beier 1,137,379 | 22.34 2,765,815 | 243.17 |137,576,110 20.10 
ES a ene eee 132,574 | 23.14 294,132 | 221.86 | 17,687,758 16.63 
Peis MUMMERS I calls cue 0 49> ov eB sighs 199,329 | 21.01 509,450 | 255.58 | 30,108,028 16.92 
i") . 48. rare 1,750,746 | 23.38 3,759,433 | 214.73 (177,935,538 21.13 
North American, Canada............ 38,146 | 20.00 119,884 | 314.28 | 5,494/656 21.82 
Northwestern Mutual.............-. 787,012 | 20.08 2,016,303 | 256.20 124,073,009 16.25 
yy! are RC Ssate 515,806 | 20.60 1,260,906 | 244.45 | 70,519,924 17.88 
NES OE Se re Pe ee ee 126,803 | 22.10 341,407 | 269 . 24 18,953,122 18.01 
SONG Ea MAN. Oy oso < ots + 9-9 0 4:5 p50 rhre 206,890 | 17.39 460,155 222.41 | 36,606,864 12.57 
PWUIIOE, 5 cio c void 0 he pio 0:04 6 010 ¥ 03) pre 406,343 | 13.8% 2,218,811 | 546.04 (130,045,558 17.06 
Hactricg MUU: .\.5 0:8 6 acne v.03 0 00% 34,119 | 24.00 115,286 | 337 .89 5,816,007 19.82 
POG MNRUMEEN <6 \0.0. 60 b'0\0\0:3'0, oy 0.010, 0.0'9 Sie 112,120 18.89 295,827 | 263.85 | 17,239,930 17.16 
SURO sg a 5 dc elas bivr0'b'0 W's 4b we's xsd 265,112 | 22.94 865,494 326.46 4,649,085 18.62 
NES ob Son re Sb. > bho eee eee 203,793 | 17.30 562,990 276.26 | 38,668,104 14.56 
CR MEO So cas cle Xie a pMD oe 300,500 | 23.51 563,950 187.67 | 37,685,945 14.96 
Mme DOMTUAL... «05:0 60:0 vos a0 p50 39,011 | 21.75 86,080 220.66 5,242,246 16.42 
U.S. Annuity and Life............¢. 80,136 68 .00 70,141 87.53 | 3,711,698 18.90 

Witla. cccse wc gs covet ebeel eee 23.03 | 23,818,693 251.52 |1511,626,722 15.75 
COMPANIES USING PRELIMINARY TERM.| | 
American Bankeré........0..-.0008- | 46,655 60.36 89,5 191.84 | 2,449,315 35.72 
Bamisers MOST Ve . «oo ene cscs secs ss 104,056 | 53.20 158,876 152.68 | 5,139,973 30.91 
ON ESE ep ar ae ere | 38,242 69 .00 31,711 82.92 | 1,603,450 19.78 
MAE MEO 0, 5.05 logis h 0,4 bre ae Pin 89,808 71.00 111,124 123.73 | 3,281,240 33 .87 
Central Life of U. S.. me he a iy es | 115,685 69 .60 138,526 119.74 | 5,623,100 24.63 
‘Continental L. I. 1S aR re eo RR 70,859 75.70 85,503 120.67 | 2,911,260 29.37 
NG NS 0d Goa ip alow # aae'e' basal 134,989 30.30 163,931 121.44 | 5,221,448 31.40 
DEG os oy ese wa vd OD Corp etek’ } 41,596 48.98 41,358 99.43 | 5,883,105 7.03 
Fidelity aba od. ve tere tkeoed 227,285 57.00 220,126 96.85 | 12,029,012 18.30 
MBER 2S chia 5 o'elglo wart etic emilee 126,116 55.00 | 142,756 113.19 | 8,292,127 17.22 
EE cook «6 tp 6 vas ae PN penbie eet } 118,331 47.00 195,706 165.39 | 6,797,015 28.79 
SD he wad vdieo seth a Che is 394,641 82.00 | 410,497 104.02 | 14,200,065 28.91 
International Life............0se+0| 152,260 47.63 | 227,572 149.46 | 7,701,094 29 .55 
RE EE EEE Ie Cee | 313,366 75.00 | 387,448 123.64 | 11,846,680 32.70 
DM RREE EAL 5550.0. oon bps ob. ns ce wire | 34,488 54.29 | 47,472 137.65 | 1,437,625 33.02 
Lincoln National 43,027 66.10 | 47,964 111.47 1,884,962 25.45 
Michigan Mutual 68,699 44.00 | 105,144 153.05 | 6,302,291 16.68 
Michigan State..... 104,382 76.50 115,450 110.60 3,995,404 28.90 
Midland Life. cine 42,474 75.00 46,462 109.42 1,498,624 31.00 
RTE SERED 3 5,: N's 0's n:0.6.> oda vow ALS 189,652 66.30 228,455 120.46 8,704,384 26.25 
National 0f.0. So. 5. 1c scence vecece 187,005 46.00 228,715 122.30 8,032,555 28.47 
Deere AaeeTICAN; Tih... 5. ce bse s coer | 138,094 52.80 153,952 111.48 | 9,013,390 17.08 
Northern Michigan.............+.0. | 45,482 64.60 54,678 120.22 2,832,670 19.30 
(EO Ey Peach rea | 26,682 57.44 29,028 108.79 1,264,975 22.95 
Re OO  , 's)d'o odsis vo bea ee eng t's | 66,070 60.22 41,953 63.50 8,397,681 5.00 
PE RUEOON  . o orc-9.9:0'e elaie 0' Soo ocbwiae | 414,123 59.30 532,559 128.60 | 19,040,806 27 .97 
SORINMMNEINS 3h 5 dice ab ieslo We Vinis dh wep. pmo 5,984 50.53 25,528 426.60 2,513,300 10.16 
MER) chibetars Jha 4 Athy wie bb hsaie ecb 6 1 70,732 71.91 75,007 106.04 3344 710 31.99 
Ce ears Par 110,053 27 .50 ,603 75.97 | 17,432,086 4.80 
MR re hc. i bie k seis SE Cee > STS 213,672 50.80 326,737 152.91 | 13,175,669 24.80 
Sy Pee Ae ere ee TS 74,391 65.00 87,028 116.99 2,649,816 32.84 
Security Life of America............| 77,814 67 .30 107,701 138.41 3,963,705 27.17 
SR LROOS 6556 i 05's hoe ote bie cd: Wel vie Pre Ke 164,100 68 .00 199,842 121.78 | 13,191,752 15.15 
INOUE UAED A. ob. 0d sob aseinsto ha bet ebook 137,828 65.50 147,306 106.88 4,481,390 32.87 

NS Cos sl lace treukosd oe 'sia e's 6 & aD 4,188,641 59.74 5,089,224 121.50 {225,136,679 22.60 


























additions), and the apparent cost per $1000 of 
new business thus secured have also been 
added. To secure uniformity as to conditions 
of operation the table is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first showing companies using the 
full reserve basis from the start; the second 
including companies operating under pre- 
liminary term, modified preliminary term, or 
‘select and ultimate plans: 


FORGOT WHERE HE PUT IT. 


Several years ago I solicited a young rail- 
‘way station agent at a small Western cattle 
‘shipping point. There was no town; just the 
~-station, several railway employees and a few 
settlers and small ranchmen. As a safe and 
convenient form of investment, also to serve 
as an inducement for the young man to save, 
I urged an endowment policy. While setting 





forth its advantages and endeavoring to over- 
come excuses offered, I noticed a brawny, 
weather-beaten middle-aged Irishman—the 
only other person present—standing behind us 
listening with apparent deep interest. He 
proved to be the section foreman. Finally, 
and when I felt that there was little more 
that I could say, and not much hope for my 
success, the young man asked this very 
familiar question: 

“Why can’t I put the money away some 
place myself and save in this way, instead of 
giving it to a life insurance company ?” 

Before I had time to reply the Irishman 
came to my rescue. 

“Me bye,” he said, laying his big, rough hand 
on his young friend’s shoulder, “not thet Oi 
should make so free wid you, but wud yez 
listen to the wur-r-ds iv Casey, what hez put 
away, jist as yez is talkin’ o’ doin’, as much 
o’ me har-r-d earnins’ as yez cud stack on this 











[Thursday 


ould hand-car, but shure it is ove forgot 
where Oi put it, and aven the divil hisself will 
niver find a cint!” 

All the sages could not have given so ef- 
fective an answer to the young man’s question. 

To make a long story short I closed them 
both for small policies. 

After returning home, I wrote a letter to 
my new Irish friend, thanking him for his 
application and assistance. I also sent him a 
new pipe, together with a pound of the strong- 
est tobacco I could buy. A year later I hap- 
pened to be there on a hunting trip, and sure 
enough, Casey was still on the section, and we 
were glad to see each other. 

He had been talking life insurance to all the 
railroaders and settlers and showing them his 
policy. With his assistance I secured several 
applications before leaving. 

He proved to be a leader of much influence 
in this little settlement, belonging to that type 
often found at the head of ward politics in 
the city. 

The points I wish to make, however, are 
these: 

First. The honest expression of even a very 
simple but impartial mind may often outweigh 
the most scholarly presentation of a case. 

Second. The crudest layman is often of far 
greater assistance to an agent than the banker. 

Third. Never fail to acknowledge the slight- 
est courtesy or assistance rendered, however 
humble may be the source from which it 
comes. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 
EXPERIENCE, 1875-1903—HIGHER 
RATES RECOMMENDED. 


{From OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.} 


In August of this year the House of Commons 
ordered to be printed the report of the actuary 
of the National Debt Office, dated the 12th day 
of October, 1910, on the Mortality of Government 
Life Annuitants. This has now just been pub- 
lished, and contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The last examination was made by A. J. 
Finlaison, whose report thereon is dated so 
long ago as 1883. The observations on that oc- 
casion extended over no less than sixty-seven 
years, from 1808 to 1875. With reference to the 
present investigation, J. Blakey, who reports, 
says: “If variations in rates of mortality were 
only of a temporary character the inclusion of 
the experience of a further series of years with 
that of the period 1808 to 1875 would be desir- 
able, in order to obtain as many facts as possi- 
ble from which the requisite average deductions 
could be drawn. There may, however, be causes 
at work in a later period of years which were 
either absent or of less force in an earlier one, 
tending to render these variations permanent 
The conditions of. life in this country are now 
somewhat different from what they were in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century. A 
knowledge of hygiene is more general, consid- 
erable improvements in sanitary matters have 
been effected. by legislation, and great advances 
have been made in medical and surgical skill— 
all causes which favor an increased vitality. 
On the other hand, there may be causes tend- 
ing to a contrary effect; for instance, a greater 
density of population and the stress of modern 
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life, the latter cause probably affecting male 
more than female lives. The duration of lives 
in a special class of lives like annuitants may 
not be influenced by all the causes mentioned, 
but that some of them will have an effect upon 
it seems to be more than probable. The object 
sought in investigating the mortality experience 
of a past period is to obtain data from which 
the probable rates of mortality in future may 
be deduced. With the view, therefore, of ob- 
taining the experience of lives living under 
conditions more closely resembling those of 
the present time, it has been decided to com- 
mence the present investigation with the ex- 
perience of the year 1875 and to omit altogether 
that of previous years.”’ 


EXPERIENCE UNDER OBSERVATION 


The lives comprised in the present experience 
are, consequently, as follows: (1) The nomi- 
nees of annuities granted before 1875 who were 
living in that year on the anniversary of the 
date of purchase of the annuity; and (2) the 
nominees of annuities granted under the Acts 
10, Geo. 4, G. C. 24, and 51 and 52 Vict. C. 15, be- 
tween the 1st of January, 1875, and 31st of De- 
cember, 1903. But where two or more annuities 
have been granted on the same life only the 
experience afforded by the one first granted has 
been included. The number of lives under ob- 
servation is given at 19,367, of which 5504 were 
males and 13,863 females. The number of years 
of risk were 221,030, males being represented by 
57,652 and females by 163,378. The number of 
deaths is returned at 4168 males and 9333 fe- 
males, giving a total of 18,501; while the num- 
ber of lives existing at the close of the obser- 
vation was 1336 males and 4530 females, giving 
a total of 5866. 

The number of lives included in the experience 
on which annuities were purchased’ before 1875 
is 7727. “There does not,’’ says the report, 
“appear to be any material alteration as re- 
gards the ages at which annuities were pur- 
chased in the periods before and after 1875, re- 
spectively. In both periods about five per cent 
of the total number of lives were under 40 years 
of age at the time of purchase and sixty-five per 
cent between the ages of 50 and 70.” 

The total number of annuities purchased dur- 
ing the period 1875-1908, included in the ex- 
perience, is 11,640; and the following are the 
percentages purchased at the different age 
periods stated: Age 20-29, 1 per cent; 30-39, 
4 per cent; 40-49, 11 per cent; 50-59, 29 per cent; 
60-69, 36 per cent; 70-79, 17 per cent; 80 and 
above, 2 per cent. Between the ages of 15 and 
19 only thirteen annuities were purchased, five 
being in respect of males and eight in respect 
of females. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND EXPECTED 
DEATHS. 


A number of interesting tables are given in 
which the expected deaths under the Govern- 
ment Annuity Experience, 1808-1875, and the 
British Offices Annuity Experience, 1863-1893, 
are compared with the actual deaths shown by 
the present investigation, etc. One of the con- 
cluding tables institutes a comparison of an- 
nuity values at three per cent interest under 
the New Government Table with those under 
the British Offices Annuity Table, and in respect 
of this the following remarks are made: “It 
will be seen .... that the annuity values on 
male lives are in close agreement for ages 
above 55. At the younger ages the British 
Offices male life values were made to correspond 
approximately with those deduced from the ex- 


perience of assured lives, and they are slightly 
higher at these ages than the values given by 
the new tables. In the case of female lives the 
new values are throughout in excess of those 
based upon the British Offices’ graduated expe- 
rience, the largest differences occurring at the 
beginning and near the end of the table.’’ 

Summing up, the report says: “The results 
of the present investigation point to the con- 
clusion that the mortality tables on which the 
cost of Government life annuities is now based 
underestimate the vitality of annuitants, and, 
consequently, that these annuities are granted 
on too favorable terms to the persons who pur- 
chase them,”’ 


PRESENT COST TOO LOW. 


The cost of annuities, it is pointed out, should 
be increased at all ages for both male and fe- 
male lives. In the case of males, the most no- 
ticeable feature is the large increase in the cost 
at the younger ages; but comparatively few an- 
nuities are purchased at ages under 50, and 
the present experience, in common with other 
annuity experiences, suffers from a scarcity of 
data at the younger ages. The new values at 
these ages, however, would be still somewhat 
lower than the corresponding values, according 
to the British Offices Annuity Tables. In the 
case of females, the new values, when compared 
with those at present in force, show a consider- 
able increase at all ages, the additional cost 
being approximately equal to half a year’s pur- 
chase of the annuities throughout the greater 
part of the table. The average increase in the 
cost would be 2.2 per cent for male lives and 
4.5 per cent for female lives at the ages at 
which annuities are usually purchased—viz., 50 
to 75. 

Thus once again the superior longevity of an- 
nuitants, as a class, is demonstrated—a result 
which is not likely in any way to surprise the 
insurance world. 

CHARTERS. 

London, E. C., Nov. 12, 1912. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1073. 
Pacific Mutual Life. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT ISSUE, 








YEAR 
OF eS CE ee Sane 
ISSUE. | | 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium...| 21.35} 24.20) 27.95) 32.80] 39.30) 48.15 
| | | } 
1908.......| 3.75] 4.20) 4.85) 5.65} 6.80) 8.40 
1909.......| 3.65] 4.05) 4.65) 5.40] 6.45) 7.95 
1910.......| 3.55} 3.90| 4.45] 5.15} 6.10) 7.45 
1911 3.45| 3.75) 4.25) 4.90) 5.75} 7.00 
AONB 3s 44. 3.35, 3.60) 4.05) 4.65) 5.40) 6.55 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 31.25) 34.00} 37.30) 41,451 47.00) 54.95 
|. 
tT onpeee 4.65, 4.95| 5.30 5.90) 7.05) 8.95 
1909. 4.45} 4.70| 5.05! 5.60| 6.70) 8.55 
1910 4.30) 4.50] 4.80] 5.30| 6.35) 8.15 
1911 4,15} 4.35} 4.60) 5.05} 6.05) 7.75 
1912.......| 4.00} 4.20) 4.40) 4.80) 5.75) 7.35 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium... 49.30) 50.15] 51.30| 58.10} 56.40, 61.75 


1908.......| 6.75) 7.05) 7.45) 8.05) 9 

1909.......| 6.20) 6.55) 6.95) 7.55) 8.80) 10.35 
1910....... | 5.70) 6.10} 6.50) 7.10; 8.30) 9.85 
1911....... 5.30; 5.65) 6.05) 6.65) 7.90, 9.40 
1912.......| 4.90} 5.20) 5.60) 6.20) 7.50, 8.95 
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THE AGENT. 


Who meets unreasonable men 

Who failures through all life have been, 

Who care not for the ‘“‘why and when’’? 
The Agent. 


Who tries all times polite to be, 
Although at first you disagree, 
Who stands right by his company? 

The Agent. 


Whose arguments convincing are, 
Says just enough, goes not too far, 
Who never will your feelings jar? 
The Agent. 


Who’ll recommend his policy 
With every lib’ral guarantee, 
And dividends that are to be? 
The Agent. 


Who'll claim insurance on your life 

Is duty due to child or wife, 

Will tell you how that Death is rife? 
The Agent. 


When all the facts he’s put down fine, 
Who gets you then your name to sign 
In full upon the “dotted line’’? 

The Agent. 


Who sends the Doctor right around 

To find if you are safe and sound— 

How long you'll stay above the ground? 
The Agent. 


And, when the policy’s made out, 

Makes it seem clear beyond a doubt, 

Then puts your pocket-book to route? 
The Agent. 


Who all things, somehow, has to be 
To all men, if he’d make things “gee,” 
Or else go broke for certainty? 

The Agent. 


Who often on his uppers gets 

When something all his plans upsets, 

Then fails to get his check for ‘‘nets’’? 
The Agent, 


Who, after all is said and done, 
Means only good for everyone, 
Who takes ‘‘ten thousand” or takes ‘“one’’? 
The Agent, 
AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 
Brooklyn, Nov. 18, 1912. 


THE PERMANENCY OF LIFE, LIFE 
INSURANCE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE WORK. 


The following essay was written by George 
W. Johnston, president of Johnston & Collins 
Company, general agents Travelers Insurance 
Company, 55 Liberty street, New York city, and 
awarded the Calef Loving Cup at the Twenty- 
third annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Memphis, 
Tenn., October 15, 16 and 17: 


Within limitations almost infinite life is per- 
manent; for Nature’s basic laws are life and 
progress. The fittest survive, types improve; 
and this progress is the best possible guarantee 
of continuity. Individuals die, life persists. The 
chemistry of death itself maintains new life; 
energy is never lost, only transmuted. Lichens 
become sequoias, nourished by decayed vegeta- 
tion. Protoplasm becomes man, feeding upon 
grain grown. in the dust of molluscs that died 
eons ago. Destroy life, leave rocks, air and 
sea, again shall life develop and advance. 

Here Nature halts. Creating types, solicitous 
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for groups, she sacrifices units. Against this in- 
difference the human unit protests. He evolves 
his own advancement. He struggles to prolong 
life, increase comfort, extend his usefulness. 
With weapons, fire and pottery, he passed from 
savagery to civilization. Speech, letters, dif- 


fusion of ideas, make life more stable. The 
ideal is ever immortality. Civilization’s aim 
and crown are the permanency of all the best 
in each man’s life, the transmission unimpaired 
of each generation’s material, mental and moral 
wealth. If life insurance helps these purposes, 
it is, like life, permanent. 

Mankind experiments with various institu- 


tions. Many prove ephemeral. Those last 
which meet sanely some elemental need. They 
develop slowly. Whatever advances welfare is 
retained. Cataclysms may hide, but another age 
uncovers and resuscitates. Architecture will 
never discard the arch, nor law the right, to 
liberty. The tests of an institution’s perma- 
nency are fitness and capabilities. Has it the 
germ of some eternal equity? Does it actually 
satisfy some real want? Does it tend steadily 
to ameliorate humanity? If so, it lives. It 
may change; its crystallization may, with added 
elements, assume new angles; but it is as inde- 
structible as matter. 

Thus tested, life insurance is permanent, It 
meets not some one nation’s fancy, but a hunger 
of all peoples and all times. That instinct 
which nerved primeval man to face the bear 
attacking his cave children makes modern man 
eager to protect them against future want. 
Widened imagination asks for them better 
chances than the struggling father had; his 
pride yearns to preserve the fruits of his own 
life efforts. Thus the heart’s deepest senti- 
ments, the mind’s highest faculties, are those 
which demand life insurance and give it per- 
manency. 

Insurance is no innovation, but a slow growth 
Death was long accepted as irremediable loss. 
Thirteen centuries elapsed between legal recog- 


nition of annuity values and the development 
of complementary indemnity for the annuitant’s 
death. Then the dormant demand awoke. The 
new idea had to fight its way. Superstition op- 
posed, ignorance was shocked. Only inherent, 
inexorable logic won. If born to die, insurance 
could not have survived its youth, for among its 
foster fathers were misers and gamblers. But 
statistics gave scientific stability. Laws res- 
cued it from plunder. Simple, it grew complex; 
from one to many, adapted to various require- 
ments. From mere indemnity at death it be- 
came protection for age. Reserves were cre- 
ated; iniquities, such as forfeitures, removed. 
To insure insurance itself trust features were 
devised. So each step has been forward, to meet 
demands, usually for security, hence beneficial. 
Each concession increases catholicity of insur- 
ance. People believe in it. If certain conces- 
sions prove mistakes, sacrificing safety for popu- 
larity, they are lopped off and the tree saved; 
root and trunk are sound. Again, selection 
operates, weak companies succumbing, the 
stronger surviving. The institution adjusts 
itself and lives. 

Life insurance may seem now fully developed. 
Not so; it has but begun its functions. Like 
other institutions, it grows with the civilization 
it promotes. It will extend its operations to 
the ultimate limit. We but dimly imagine its 
possibilities. It marches abreast with the ad- 
vancing times. It assists modern aggregation of 
capital by insuring firms and corporations. It 
acknowledges economic conditions by group in- 
surance, uniting capital and labor. Employing 
and teaching hygiene, it prevents epidemics. 
Now, for the first time, sickness and death are 
not solely matters for private grief, but loss to 
capital, which can protect itself. Here is the 
acme of corporate achievement. What no one 
man could do, contributions of many accomplish. 
A world so benefited will never permit such an 
institution to perish. 

History is preserved by multiplication of rec- 
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ords; so insurance by the numbers of its insured, 
the billions of its doilars. Each loss paid is a 
stone in its pyramid. Its very scope preserves 
it. More than distribution of losses, it is con- 
servation of energy. It continues to children 
the momentum of their parents. It leaves each 
generation stronger, wiser, than the preceding. 
It is the home shelter of economic life. Marine 
insurance stabilized commerce, life insurance 
stabilizes credit, on which commerce rests. It 
underlies banking, can no more die than bank- 
ing can. Its virtual reserves are the world’s 
treasury. It ramifies into all business. It exists 
not simply because men desire, but because 
they cannot do without it. There is no substi- 
tute. At the core it is an elementary prin- 
ciple. Removed from speculation, resisting 
panics, dishonesty, incapacity, hasty laws, it 
possesses such immunity, it satisfies profound 
needs so uniquely and completely, that it must 
perforce be permanent. 

It follows that life insurance work is perma- 
nent. Nothing that requires continued sacrifice 
for principle’s sake operates automatically; hu- 
man nature forbids. Therefore the agent is in- 
dispensable. He, too, follows the analogy of 
development, with survival of the fittest. He, 
too, tends to higher types. Improved insurance, 
increasing competition, stimulates improved 
work. His occupation is assured to him. It 
grows in dignity. For certainly that labor is 
worth while which involves the whole social 
scheme, appeals to the best in us, improves 
civilization, touches generations unborn. How 
many occupations do more? The good done ex- 
ceeds his money profits. Though his structure 
may be rough, it weathers well. He cuts his 
mark rudely, but in bronze. He may seem to 
achieve little, yet he does his share, as a coral 
insect helps build an atoll, some day fringed 
with palms. Thoughts such as these should 
afford to life insurance men an abiding inspira- 
tion. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
Part II. 


(Continued from issue of November 21.) 


In thi¥ strange land, where the people are so 
obliging that they always die in accordance 
with the American Table, let us make things 
a little more convenient. And to get a good 
idea of what is meant by the “Expectation of 
Life,” we will suppose that in this land the 
entire population is limited to 100,000 children, 
all aged ten years, there having been some 
curious pestilence that has removed every- 
body above and below that age, and that all 
these children have their birthdays on the 3Ist 
day of December, and are at present just pass- 
ing the age of ten. 

Now let us imagine, further, that in this 
peculiar land these children never have any 
children of their own, and go on living and 
dying in accordance with the American Table, 
until the last three old greybeards totter into 
the grave between the ages of 95 and 96. 

In this passing of the procession of 100,000 
from age 10 to death let us halt the column 
at age 11, and ask ourselves the question, 
“How many complete years of life, so far, 
have been lived by our young friends?” If 
we turn to the table it is plain that 99,251 have 
lived one year, and for the answer to our ques- 
tion—for these 99,251—there have been up to 
age II just 90,251 complete years lived. Of 
course, those who have died between the ages 
of 10 and 11 have each lived for a part of a 
year. But for the moment let us disregard the 
parts of a year that have been lived by the 
749 that have died during this first year. And 
for emphasis, to repeat the answer to our 
question, from age 10 to 11 there have been 
99,251 years lived by those who have passed 
on to their birthday at age 11. And in the 
same manner, of those who reach the age of 
12 there are 98,505 years lived during the sec- 
ond year; and for the two years, from age Io 
to age 12, we have 99,251 + 98,505, or 197,756 
years, for the two years, disregarding the por- 
tions of years lived by those who have died. 
And should we follow the 100,000 lives from 
age 10 to age 95, we should find, disregarding 
all parts of years lived by those who die, that 
the years lived from year to year is the total 
of the column in the table headed by the 
words, “Number Living,” viz.: 99,251 + 98,505 
+ 97,762 +, etc., + 21 + 3 (at the end of the 
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table). If any mathematical soul cares to 
make this total he will find that it is 4,822,147. 
That is to say, the total years lived by our 
population in this land, cutting out the parts 
of years for the year of death, is, as stated, 
4,822,147. 

If we should consider our young friend and 
ask ourselves the question, “How many years 
is the ‘Expectation of Life’ at the age of Io, not 
counting the portion of a year he will live in 
the year of his death?” The answer can be 
obtained by dividing the number of years lived 
by all by the number of children living at age 
10; or 4,822,147 divided by 100,000, or, deci- 
mally, 48.22 years, as the “expectation of life” 
of our young friend. And this 48.22 is calléd 
the “Curtate Expectation of Life.” Referring 
to the dictionary it is found that “curtate” 
means cut off—shortened, brief, etc. So, cut- 
ting off the part of the year lived in the year 
of death, we get the “Curtate Expectation of 
Life,” or, shortened, “Expectation of Life.” 

To find the “Complete Expectation of Life” 
(“Expectation of Life” as generally used) we 
have only to add the part of a year lived dur- 
ing the year of death. 

Let us suppose in this convenient land that 
deaths take place uniformly throughout the 
year. That is to say, just the same number of 
deaths occur on each day of the year—the 
same for the 1st day of January, the 2d of 
January, etc., to December 31. To see how 
this will affect “expectations,” let us go back 
to the first year. During that year our 100,000 
children, passing from age 10 to age 11, lost 
from their group 749, and these dying lived 
“on the average,” to use ordinary language, 
749 -- 2, or (decimally) 374.5 years. Again, 
for those who die between the ages of 11 and 
12, we have, for the total parts of years lived 
by those who died, 746 ~ 2, or 373 years. And 
if we wish to find the total years lived in the 
year of death by all those who die, we must 
divide 100,000 by 2, which gives 50,000 years. 
In passing, it is to be noticed that the total 
of the column headed “Number Dying” must 
be 100,000, for sooner or later all the 100,000 
living at age 10 must die. 

We found that the total number of even 
years lived from year to year was 4,822,147. 
To this total we now add 50,000, obtaining, 
finally, the total years lived, including the 
parts of years for all the 100,000 for all the 
years of death, viz.: 4,872,147. And to find 


the correct answer to the question, “What full 
or ‘Complete Expectation’ has our boy aged 
10?”. We must divide the total 4,872,147 by 
the total number of lives, 100,000; and in this 
manner we obtain the “Complete Expectation 
of Life,” as shown opposite age 10 in the last 
column of the table, viz.: 48.72 years. 

Of course we could have jumped to the con- 
clusion that if the “Curtate Expectation” was 
48.22 years, the “Complete Expectation” must 
be 48.72 (48.22 + .5, or 48.72). For any one 
life will live in the year of death, on the 
average, just one-half year. This is shown 
opposite age 95 in the table, where all the three 
lives pass out during the year and each has 
an expectation of one-half, or, decimally, .5. 

Very few people other than actuaries have 
much idea of what is meant by “Expectation 
of Life,” and to make this even clearer let us 
look for a moment at the latter part of the 
table, and recalculate for ourselves the figures 
there shown. 

After age 94 we find that the table shows 
three lives that pass to age 95 and 18 that die 
during that year. Hence to find the “Com- 
plete Expectation of Life’ we have the fol- 
lowing: ‘Three complete years for the three 
lives that gain age 95, and one-half of eighteen 
for those who die during this year, or a total 
of twelve up to age 95. Then we have one- 
half of three, or one and one-half for those 
who die between the ages of 95 and 96, which, 
added to the twelve, gives thirteen and one- 
half years for all the group of twenty-one per- 
sons alive at 94. Hence for any one person of 
these twenty-one lives we have 13.5 divided by 
21, or .64, as shown opposite age 94 in the 
American Table. 

Therefore, to find at any age the “Complete 
Expectation of Life” (generally called the 
“Expectation of Life’) we add together the 
complete years and parts of years lived by all 
the lives and divide this total by the number 
of lives at the age in question. 

As there is much misconception of the term 
“Expectation of Life,” it is well to say that 
premiums and reserves are not calculated by 
means of the “Expectation of Life.” The 
term, “Expectation of Life,” is somewhat mis- 
leading and has led to many errors. It has 
been suggested that “average after-lifetime” is 
a better expression, and it is well to remember 
that, after all, the term is a mathematical one 
—a name for a certain result. 
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HE SOLD THE ORGAN. 

An organ salesman was canvassing the 
farmers in a German settlement, hauling 
around from house to house a sample instru- 
fent. Where there was a daughter in the 
family he would, under some pretext, get per- 
mission to leave the organ until he “happened” 
that way again. By so doing the daughter, if 
not the whole family, would become attached 
to it, and the father would have no peace until 
he had purchased the instrument. One well- 
to-do wise old German, having an only daugh- 
ter, had on a previous visit refused the agent 
permission to take an organ into his house, 
knowing full well what the result would be. 
The agent decided, however, to give him one 
more trial, so loaded his wagon and started. 
As he drew near to the house the farmer saw 
him coming, and to head him off met him at 
the gate. The German threw his arms and 
shook his head, shouting, “Vot for you come 
mit dot organ? I vant it not. De vimmen day 
vant everyding. * Dey get no organ, dot is 
settled.” The agent dropped the subject, and 
the German, thinking he had won, cooled off. 
Finally the salesman casually remarked that he 
had sold an instrument to his neighbor, Mr. 
Schmidt. 

“Vot you said? Did you said dot John 
Schmidt buy a organ? interrupted the farmer. 

“Yes,” said the agent. 

“Vot kind a organ did he buy?” asked the 
German. 

“One just like this one on the wagon; the 
very best,” answered the agent. 

“Vell, by golly, if John Schmidt can buy a 
organ for his gal, I can buy one for mine, und 
I take him now!” was the German’s con- 
clusion. 

In this case it was John Schmidt, not the 
agent, who sold the organ. 

The value of local influence applies with 
equal force in soliciting life insurance. An 
agent may have testimonials from well-known 
men far away, but as a rule they are of little 
value, Those of local prestige and influence 
are of far greater value. Every local policy- 
holder is a John Schmidt in influencing some 
friend or neighbor, and the profit to an agent 
lies in his using them, 

Every policyholder is an agent’s silent but 
valuable partner, and should be cultivated and 
used as such, 


THE AGENT AS PROFESSIONAL 
COUNSELOR. 

“T have always believed,” said a veteran life 
underwriter, “that success in this business can 
be achieved in a marked degree if the agent 
develops a professional relationship between 
himself and those with whom he does busi- 
ness, That is to say, it is my idea that insur- 
ance partakes of a professional character, since 
it involves special and technical knowledge, 
and is not merely the sale of a commodity 
ready to wrap and deliver. 

“It is my opinion, too, that there is room for 
the man who will act as insurance counselor, 
and who will give as high-grade, dependable 
information in that line as the consulting 
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lawyer does in his. I do not refer to the so- 
called ‘abstractors,’ who merely convert poli- 
cies to other forms for the money that can be 
squeezed out of the change, ‘but to a consult- 
ing expert who will charge the assured for 
his services, without reference to whether a 
change is made in his policies or not; in other 
words, he will exact a fee for the profes- 
sional advice which he gives. 


THE INTERESTED STRANGER. 


‘One day I was on a train between New 
York and Washington. I was sitting with a 
friend in the smoking compartment of a Pull- 
man and was elucidating my ideas along this 
line. Sitting in the room was another man, 
who, I took it, was probably a country mer- 
chant who had been to New York to buy 
goods and was returning to his home. I 
noted that he listened with a good deal of in- 
terest to what I said. When we reached 
Washington, he started to get off the train, 
but before he did so he introduced himself to 
me. ' 

“‘T live in South Carolina,’ he said, men- 
tioning the town, ‘and I was much impressed 
with what you had to say a while ago. I am 
stopping in Washington for a few days, and 
will then go home. I shall be indebted to you 
if you will call upon me.’ 

“*T shall take pleasure in doing so,’ I replied. 
‘But tell me, what, in particular, were you im- 
pressed with?’ 

“Why, he replied, ‘you said that an insur- 
ance man should be able to render profes- 
sional advice to his customers, just as a 
lawyer or doctor does. I believe that is so. 
I want you to perform that service for me.’ 

“It was not long after that that I called on 
this gentleman at his place of business, I 
found that he was the leading banker and mer- 
chant of his community, and one of the 
richest men in the State. He told me frankly 
that he had accumulated a lot of insurance, 
and that he felt certain that there was some 
that he should not have bought, and also that 
there were other kinds of protection which he 
ought to have, but had not yet purchased. 

“Tf you will,’ he said, ‘I want you to look 
over my policies, give me a report on them, 
and advise me as to what condition my life 
insurance is in.’ 

“I agreed to do so, and took the policies 
away with me. At intervals, when I had 
leisure, I studied them carefully and returned 
a report which was exhaustive, accurate and 
suggestive. He wrote me a letter expressing 
his obligations, and assuring me that he would 
carry out my suggestions, which were made 
conservatively, but with absolute correctness 
as to logic and adaptability. 

“To make a long story short, I have carried 
out my relationship with this gentleman in a 
way that has been satisfactory both to me and 
to him. I have sold him several policies, ag- 
gregating something over $60,000, and it is pos- 
sible that I shall get other business from him. 
But more than that, I have established my- 
self in his mind as a professional expert on 
the subject of life insurance, and not merely 
as a salesman who has nothing to offer ex- 














cept goods, and no services unlike those of 
the clerk in a department store who wraps up 
a box of collars if you indicate the size and 
style that you want. 


ANOTHER APPLICATION OF THE IDEA. 


“Let me give you another instance of what 
I have in mind. A gentleman of important 
business connections, and with diverse inter- 
ests, was in my mind as a prospect for life 
insurance. I had called upon him frequently, 
and without soliciting him directly had taken 
occasion to discuss insurance matters. I be- 
lieve that in time I convinced him that I knew 
my business as well as he did his, and that I 
was in a position to tell him the exact facts 
about anything in my line that he wanted to 
know. 

“One day he told me that he wanted me to 
examine his policies and tell him whether he 
was well fixed in insurance. I looked them 
over and gave him a good report. His poli- 
cies were in good companies, and he had a 
relatively large amount. I noted, however, 
that the beneficiary had been changed from 
his wife to his children. I thought that 
rather odd, but said nothing about it in my 
report. 

“Later I learned the reason. His wife had 
become addicted to a drug habit, and was al- 
most a wreck. He had made arrangements to 
send her away to a sanitarium, and, as part of 
the provisions for the future of his family, 
he had provided for the change in the bene- 
ficiaries of the policies. As it happened, how- 
ever, he learned just before the separation was 
to take place that his wife was pregnant. Be- 
ing a man of high and honorable character, he 
immediately abandoned his plans for sending 
her away, and kept her at home, where she 
received the best of treatment. 

“This succeeded in restoring her to a nor- 
mal condition, fortunately, and the child that 
was born a little later was all right in every 
respect. It was a boy, and the happy father 
was immensely pleased with the addition to 
his family, and became wrapped up in the wel- 
fare of the baby. 

“One day I was in his office and saw the 
picture of the child on his desk. I had been 
apprised of the facts in the case, and at once 
an idea occurred to me. 

“*That’s a beautiful baby you have there,’ 
T said., 

“*Ah, you're right,’ he replied. ‘That’s just 
about the finest baby in the world. You may 
have seen other boys that were all right, but 
this lad has got them all beat.’ And he smiled 
at the picture the way that proud fathers have. 

“*Too bad about that little fellow,’ I added. 

“*Too bad? What’s too bad?’ he returned 
quickly. 

“Why, you haven’t got any insurance for 
him. He’s the only one of the family without 
any insurance money.’ 

“*By Jove, that’s so,’ he replied. ‘I hadn't 
thought of that. I’ll have to have those poli- 
cies changed right away and give him a share 
in it.’ I’m awfully obliged to you for remind- 
ing me of it. My little boy must certainly 
have his share of my insurance.’ 
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“‘But you can’t change those policies, you 
know,’ I replied. ‘That’s out of the question.’ 

“How so?’ inquired the alarmed business 
man. ‘I changed them once before, and why 
can’t I do it now?’ 

“Well,” I explained, ‘when the change was 
first made it was with the consent of your 
wife, who is of age and was legally able to 
give her assent. But your children are minors, 
and consequently you can’t touch their in- 
terest in the policies. If you had given your 
little girl a deed to a piece of property, you 
couldn’t come along a few years later and take 
it away from her so that you could give it to 
your youngest child, could you?’ 

“No, he admitted, ‘but this is a different 
proposition.’ 

“‘Not at all, I assured him. ‘It’s exactly the 
same thing.’ 

“*Those other fellows didn’t tell me any- 
thing like that when they changed the poli- 
cies, complained the assured. ‘What am [ go- 
ing to do?’ 

“*The only thing I see,’ said I, ‘is to take 
out another policy for the boy.’ 

“And that, of course, is what he did. I 
wrote a $10,000 policy immediately, and have 
added others since. This was business which 
I got after having talked with this man many 
times in the course of my acquaintance with 
him. I got it because I was in a position to 
point out a weakness of his arrangement, and, 
second, because I had his confidence, so that he 
believed that I was giving him good advice. 
Cultivation of this sort means playing fair all 
the time; means correcting every misimpres- 
sion and making every point involved abso- 
lutely clear to your customer, who is likewise 
your professional client. 

This method has a corollary, of course, and 
that is that an agent who keeps on the trail 
of new business all the time, and never goes 
near the people who have already purchased 
insurance from him, is overlooking a big op- 
portunity to cultivate professional relations. 
By keeping in touch with these people he has 
an opportunity to be of service to them—and 
service of that kind invariably comes back in 
the form of increased premiums and increased 
commissions. 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR 
FIELDMEN. 


The managers of the Western general 
agency of one of the large Eastern companies 
have constantly had before them the necessity 
of a thoroughly efficient staff. They have kept 
their men up to a high standard, and the re- 
sults have been splendid in the way of business 
written. 

Up to this time their method in shaping up 
an agent has been one of individual training 
where his location has made this practical. 
They feel now that their ends will better be 
met by teaching the men uniformly, carrying 
them through a regular correspondence course, 
graded in such a manner that the student will 
gradually and easily become well grounded in 
the subject. It is not the intention to burden 
the student with a mass of technical detail, 
nor with the analysis of formulas and tables, 


but to begin with the fundamental principles, 
and then to develop their practical workings 
along the lines that are familiar to the agent 
in his daily work. 

This object will be accomplished by indi- 
cated readings, “quizzes” and periodical ex- 
aminations. There will be two courses—one 
for the local and one for the general agent. 
In such a course the choice of text books is a 
vital consideration. For the general agent the 
managers have chosen “The Life Agents 
Primer” as the basis of study at the start, and, 
as the student masters the matter is contains 
and the suggestions and thoughts that will 
naturally work out of it, he will be given “The 
Successful Agent” as his advanced text book. 
The study and analysis of this book, with ex- 
aminations, will complete the course. A 
simpler study is planned for the local agent, 
although it will be thorough and to the point. 
“The Life Agents Primer” is the text book 
chosen for this course. Both of these publica- 
tions are from the pen of William Alexander, 
the well-known life insurance writer and 
official, and are published by The Spectator 
Company. 

Letters describing the courses have been 
sent to the general and local agents. The 
classes will commence work early in the new 
year. It is entirely optional with the agent 
whether or not he enrolls, and the only cost 
entailed will be in the purchase of the text 
books. That this will not be a burden is em- 
phasized by the managers in the statement that 
“they [the books] will constitute not only a 
school of instruction in themselves, but are 
valuable books of reference to a life insurance 
solicitor.” 

In connection with his studies along general 
lines, the student will be given a good knowl- 
edge of his company—its standing, its organ- 
ization, its various policies and the subject 
matter contained in the policy forms, to the 
end that he may be able to discuss his line in- 
telligently with his prospects, and that he may 
be able to meet competition confidently and, 
it is hoped, successfully. 


An Unattachable Estate. 


Wolfe Londoner, a resident of Denver, Col., 
who died a short time ago, carried a policy of 
life insurance under which his four children 
will be paid $110 per month each so long as 
they live, with instalments for twenty years 
certain. The peculiar feature of the policy is 
that the incomes cannot be attached for debt 
or diverted in any way, not even by the 
children. The policy was issued by the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, and it was at 
first thought that the object sought by Mr. 
Londoner could not be attained. It was dis- 
covered, however, that an old Pennsylvania 
law, passed when the William Penn colony 
was full of remittance men from England, had 
never been repealed. This statute, known as 
the spendthrift trust law, makes it impossible 
to garnishee or attach an annuity under any 
circumstances. The Penn Mutual Life virtu- 
ally becomes trustee for the four children, and 
hy investing the fund may be able to pay 
even more than the guaranteed sums. It is 
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understood that two other Denver men have 
taken out similar policies with the protection 
of the spendthrift trust law incorporated 
therein. 


Pacific Mutual Life Announces New Non- 
Participating Rates. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, 
Cal, has announced new non-participating 
rates on several policy forms superseding 
those published in the rate book of May, 1911. 
The loan, cash, paid-up and continued term 
insurance values for the forms given remain 
unchanged. The contracts on which rates 
have been changed, with specimen rates, are: 




















PREMIUMS. 
Poticy. se ep ee ort Pn ae 
Age | Age | Age | Age | Age | Age 
2 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
Whole life... .... 16.60} 18.90] 21.90} 25.85| 31.15] 38.80 


20-payment life..| 24.20 26. 60| 29.55) 33.20) 37.95) 44.30 
15-payment life..| 29.20] 32.05| 35.45) 39.60| 44.80) 51.60 
10-payment life. .| 39.50} 43.20) 47.70} 53.10] 59.60) 67.70 
20-year endowm’t} 41.60} 42.05) 42.85] 44.10) 46.30) 50.20 
15-year endowm’t| 57.75] 58.15) 58.75) 59.75) 61.40] 64.50 
10-year endowm’t| 91.00] 91.35) 91.85) 92.60) 93.85) 96.25 

















TACT IN CANVASSING SAVES LOTS 
OF TIME. 


It has been said that he who can make two 
blades of grass grow where formerly there was 
but one, is a real benefactor to mankind. 

It can also be truthfully said that he who 
can suggest a way to make one hour’s time 
serve where it formerly required two, is even 
a greater benefactor. 

As time is all we have—the sum total of our 
lives—he who advantageously uses the most of 
it must naturally live longer, be happier and 
—_ prosperous than those who are wasteful of 
time. 

Endeavor to cut down your canvass to the 
briefest time possible. Study the art of saying 
no more than is actually necessary to be said. 
Develop a system with which you may marshal 
all your strong points in a few well arranged 
sentences. 

One of the best ways to learn how to econo- 
mize time is by calling to mind cases upon 
which a lot has been wasted. Maybe you have 
spent a lot of time upon a man who had no 
show of passing the examination, and about 
whom you might have posted yourself if you 
had made proper inquiry in advance. Maybe 
you have given a lot of time to some one whose 
financial condition totally excluded him from 
insuring. Maybe you made a mistake in talking 
Company too much to some one, thereby excit-' 
ing his curiosity to the degree of making him 
conclude that it might. be better to look into all 
companies before insuring. Maybe you spent 
too much time on some one talking upon the 
benefits of insurance when there was no occa- 
sion for doing so, the party being fully alive 
to the common arguments in favor of insurance. 

A lot is being said about fitting the policy to 
the policyholder in these days, but more impor- 
tant still is the art of fitting the agent’s talk 
to the prospect. It is not necessary, one time 
in twenty, to dwell upon the importance of in- 
surance. Most people know and feel that in- 
surance is a duty that one owes to his family 
and that every man able to do so should carry 
some. Then again, lots of agents make a mis- 
take by talking Company too much. Unless the 
question of Company is raised, the agent is 
foolish to even mention it at all. He should 
rather talk about himself, and impress his pros- 
pect that he (the agent) is an expert on life 
insurance and can give service superior to 
others. 

Generally the chief obstacle in the way of 
closing a prospect is the common disposition to 
wait. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred will 
suggest that they will attend to the matter some 
other time, et¢., and right at that point of the 
canvass is where the expert agent must get in 
his work.’ So in most cases the quéstion is nar- 
rowed down to one of persuasion. The Company 
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is all right, life insurance is all right, but get- 
ing the prospect to sign now is the pojnt. 
To do that the agent must bring to bear all of 
his powers of persuasion. 

And what is persuasion? We have all felt the 
force of it, but few of us can define it. We 
know this much: persuasion does not come of 
art or study so much as from a deep feeling of 
conviction, The man who believes sincerely, 
with all his heart, with all of his soul, in life 
insurance, can sway people, can persuade people 
and win them to his cause. 

It would seem that a lot of time might be 
saved in canvassing by brief treatment of the 
matters of Company, the necessity for life in- 
surance and the nature of contract, then throw- 
ing one’s self into the fight with all of one’s 
powers of persuasion.—International Lifemen. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


The life insurance man who sees his business 
as a whole, who knows something of its history 
and grasps the part it takes in the world’s 
work, can hardly fail to be aware of the tre- 
mendous enlargement which has come about 
within recent years in the opportunities it of- 
fers to intelligent field work. Furthermore, no 
man who fails to acquire a broad conception of 
his work, besides taking his thinking down into 
the roots of insurance needs, will ever gain the 
degree of success his abilities would otherwise 
permit. Opportunity in life insurance, of course, 
keeps pace with public intelligence. Among the 
many things understood by this generation that 
our grandfathers understood imperfectly, or not 
at all, is the principle of life insurance. How 
they could have remained half blind to its uses 
is a little hard to see, but they believed in a 
lot of things, phrenology, the divine right of 
kings, and so on, that have been sent to the 
junk pile. Many things were then little known 
which now every school boy can discuss. So the 
chief advantage that present-day agents enjoy is 
the widespread enlightenment of the public on 
the subject of life insurance. 

Not only has the public sloughed off a lot of 
ancient prejudices but the business itself is on 
a far better basis along with transportation and 
other public utilities. Furthermore, the ma- 


chinery of field work has been brought to a 
high state of efficiency, so that e sily available 
sources of information and training are open to 
the new agent of to-day that were formerly en- 
joyed by the few. 

The most striking change is, of course, the 
most obvious, namely, the remarkable advance 
made in the policy contracts the man in the 
field is now able to offer to an appreciative 
public. Domestic and business relations present 
an almost infinite variety of situations, yet it is 
rare that any one combination is found so un- 
usual that a Northwestern policy with the bene- 
ficiary provisions and the options of settle- 
ment will not meet the requirements of the case. 
In the adoption of corporation and partnership 
forms for business insurance there has been 
opened up an entirely new field for insurance 
co-extensive with the business activities of this 
country. Business insurance is in its infancy. 
There are many detaiis remaining to be worked 
out, but there is a clear need of this kind of 
protection and a good prospect of great life in- 
surance development in meeting this need along 
conservative lines.—Field Notes of Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 


Life Insurance Defined. 


Life insurance makes a scientific adjustment 
between the possibilities and the probabilities, 
the accidents and averages of life. It en- 
ables the individual to merge his constant lia- 
bility to death in the average longevity of the 
race, and to share in the productiveness of life 
in general, whatever may be his own fate. It 
discounts probability and gives certainty. In 
its adaptations to practical life and finance, life 
assurance enlists the cumulative power of 
small investments through long periods of time, 
and utilizes the far-off interest of prudence for 
present needs. It applies scientific methods to 
those impulses of generosity which would other- 
wise encourage improvidence and provides for 
the needs of all through the love of each for 
his own. It gives affection a place to stand, and 
a lever with which to work. It transforms fore- 
thought and good will into practical helpfulness 
and well being. It enables us to realize for our 
loved ones the hi pes we cherish for their fu- 
ture, which might otherwise be blighted by 
death.—John C. McCall. 
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New Term Rates of Reliance Life. 


CONVERTIBLE TERM INSURANCE. 
(Non-participating.) 
ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR $1,000, 














j 
5-Year | 10-Year 15-Year | 20-Year 
(Con- | (Con- | (Con- (Con- 
AGE. vertible | vertible | vertible | vertible 
Within | Within |. Within Within 
| 4 Years). 8 Years). |12 Years)./16 Years). 
3 } 3 $ 
20 9.55 | 9.70 9.89 10.11 
7 | NA Rao aia 9.61 | 9.78 9,98 10.21 
| A 9.68 | 9.85 10.06 10.34 
BBs ise 9.74 | 9.94 10.16 10.46 
SARA ee 9.81 | 10.08 | 10.28 10.60 
Dds vi ssiacee'ece 9.90 10.13 10.40 10.75 
ED Abe's pao ¥ 9.99 10.23 10.53 10.91 
ES ae 10.08 | 10.34 10.66 11,09 
SE ei'gsienns 10.18 | 10.46 10.83 11.29 
Daas poke os 10.29 | 10.59 10.99 |} 11.51 
EE PR ee 10.40 10.74 11,18 11.75 
SET Una 10.53 | 10.90 | 11.38 12.03 
MR ee ER Fie ha 10.66 | 11.08 | 11.60 12:34 
ye 10.81 11.26 | 11.85 12.68 
RR TaN 10.98 | 11.48 12.13 13.06 
cA phe viashe 1th 4 1.70 12.44 13.50 
BOG ect his oh |} 11.36 |} 11.96 12.80 13.98 
DE se acsiness Sth 11.59 | 12.25 13.19 14.51 
Os ere ice 6s } 11.838 | 12.58 13.64 15.13 
Beets /ninid > Roe | 12.09 12.93 | 14.14 15.79 
tS RE A Sis ae" 1-18 84 14.70 16,54 
OF 546 0653. 25 oS } 12.71 13.79 | 15.39 17.42 
PT SAOeeR er ea FA 14.31 16.17 18.43 
BB e's 970s Bote 5 | 13.50 14.90 | 17.03 19.54 
MD iidisenty 8k or 13.98 15.56 | 18.00 20.79 
EE SE | 14.53 16.31 | 19.09 22.15 
YOR har ae L350, 1 1 47 BO 20.29 23.67 
1 PORN Wie ae | 15.85 | 18.42 | 21.64 25.33 
i ee | 16.66 | 19.65 23.14 27.17 
YAR TOR Es 17.58 | 21.04 24.80 29.20 
UD ee 18.60 | 22.58 26.64 31.42 
BE ope eet ee ee 24.30 hy, ein ee ee 
i) Pee TS | 21.01 26.22 >” SB cee 
Mss the ee ayn e | 22.43 | 28.33 ty ad ee 
ae | 24.00 | 30.69 36,66 apc: 
BOG eee ds | 25.75 | 33.30 BP.68 hs i, 
(0 Bai gat aes 27.91 DOE Sot ea OT ck a 
2 SN ie | 30.30 Te OES ea, aie! ere 
Bech 2s Eos Pi eee MR De elgiocetarks dita cued 
TM idig< altar sath Ss a and ae) Beem on 
G0.......-.4 39.20 PELE! Lo hese, pote pains 
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For semi-annual rates, multiply by 1.04 and divide 
ea 2. For quarterly rates, multiply by 1.06 and divide 
y 4. 
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The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Assets, $46,786,131.91 Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


hose conservative management in 


who: 
A Compan the interest of its policyholders is 
unexcelled. 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 
eighteen years. 

POLICIES containing all up-to-date features in- 
cluding “‘ Disability Clause.” 


——= THE COMPANY —— 
THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY ssatabs wos" ase 


ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 








VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. es 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life; 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Pouicy Provisions.— Arranged by subjects. Age Limit, Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INSURANCER.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35,45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms 

Tue Vest Pocxer Lirge AGENTS Brisgr as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 pe cent. will be made on orders of 
00 copies or more 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 
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THE LAND OF CONVENIENCE. 
Part III. 


(Continued from issue of December 5.) 

In the last lesson we considered what was 
meant by the term “Expectation of Life,’ and 
we recalculated some of the figures as shown 
in the American Table under which our im- 
aginary population are supposed to die. At- 
tention was also called to the fact that, not- 
withstanding the widespread belief, premiums 
and reserves are not calculated by means of 
the figures showing expectation of life. In 
this paper we will attempt to explain very 
simply how a premium for an annuity can be 
calculated, and what charge must be made by 
the company granting such an annuity under 
certain assumed conditions. 

We have already made our Land of Con- 
venience very convenient, but let us. still 
further increase this convenience. And let us 
suppose in this strange country that money 
earns no interest whatever for any length of 
time. That is to say, if one of the inhabitants 
borrows $1000, that he will be bound by the 
laws of the land to pay back the money, but 
he will not be required to pay any interest on 
the principal sum for the time it remains un- 
paid. And we will also suppose that in this 
land of no interest—very convenient for those 
“a little short”—there is a life insurance com- 
pany, which we will call the “Accommodating 
Company,” that sells annuities and life in- 
surance policies to the inhabitants at actual 
cost—just to add to the convenience of the 
country. 

Now suppose that our boy of ten decides 
that he will sacrifice a few cents and put it in 
the company, so that he can receive a far 
greater sum if he should live, say, to be ninety- 
five years of age. As you see, it is a sort of 
gambling against death; in fact it is gambling 
pure and simple. The boy may or may not live 
to the age of ninety-five. If he dies before that 
age he loses what he has paid to the company, 
if he lives to the age mentioned he reaps a 
large return on his investment. 


A SarFe CALCULATION, 


Let us see how the Accommodating Com- 
pany would calculate what sort of a deal with 
the boy of ten would be safe, exactly meeting 
the payments if enough ventures of the same 
sort were made. 

It has been shown that to determine the 


chance of our boy living to a certain age, we 
divide the figure showing the ‘““Number Living” 
at that age by the figure showing the “Number 
Living” at the present age. That is to say, 
the chance of the boy living to the age of 
ninety-five is shown by the decimal .o0003 (see 
American Table), and if the company charges 
the boy of ten three cents for the promise of 
$1000 to be paid at the age of ninety-five, the 
company will come out even on the deal. 

To prove that the above calculation is cor- 
rect is easy. For if all the population of 
100,000 lives now living at age ten should each 
pay in the sum of three cents there would be 
a total paid in of $3000, And the Accommo- 
dating Company would have contracts out 
agreeing to pay $1000 to each of those who 
reached the age of ninety-five. Referring to 
the American Table, we see that three lives 
live to receive the payments, or the company 
will pay out $3000, which in this land of no 
interest would exactly balance the account, 
assuming that the company sold its insurance 
at cost and made no charge whatever for man- 
aging its business. 

Now let us suppose that our boy friend has 
in some way come into possession of a con- 
siderable sum of money, and that he decides 
that he will buy a complete life annuity in the 
company in addition to his little three-cent 
stake. Let us see what he would have to pay 
to bring the company out square in the deal. 

Let us have the boy pay such an amount as 
will give him $1 on each birthday, from the 
eleventh to the end of life. As before shown 
the probability that our boy will live to age 

99,251 
eleven is represented by the fraction ————, 

100,000 
or, decimally, .o9251. And if the company is 
to pay $1 at age eleven, it must charge the boy 
99 cents and .251 of a cent, or, expressed in 
the ordinary way, $.99251. 


Tue Cost oF AN ANNUITY. 


In precisely the same manner the contract 
for $1 to be paid at age 12 is worth, in the 
land of no interest, $.98505, and for $1 to be 
paid at age 13 we have $.97762. And if the 
company agrees to pay the sum of $1 at every 
birthday from 11 to 95 the.amount that our 
boy of Io must pay would be $.99251 + $.98505 
+ $.97762 + etc., to .000021 + .00003 (for ages 
94 to 95). We have summed this total before, 


and changing the figures to mean dollars we 
have $48.22147. This sum, then, is what our 
boy of 10 must pay to the company so that it 
can give an annuity contract for $1 at cost and 
not lose money. 

Let us prove the last total. For this proof 
we will assume that all of the 100,000 children 
aged 10 take life annuities of $1 to be paid to 
each survivor on the birthday. And it is evi- 
dent that the company will have 100,000 con- 
tracts of this kind and that it will pay out at 
the end of the first year the sum of $99,251, 
and at the end of two years $98,505, and at the 
end of three years $97,762, and so on until, 
when the last three survivors are aged 95 they 
will each receive $1, and the company will pay 
at that time the sum of $3. It is clear that the 
total paid out under all the 100,000 annuity 
contracts will be the sum total after age 10 of 
the column headed in the table “Number 
Living.” This total in dollars is $4,822,147. 
lfence the company will pay out under all the 
100,000 annuity contracts the sum stated, and 
in order that the company shall have this on 
hand in the land of no interest each annuitant 
now aged 10 must pay $48,22147, or the total 
to be paid by all the annuitants would be 
$48.22147 > 100,000, or $4,822,147. 


A Brier Review. 

To fix the preceding in mind let us review 
this lesson. And just as it has been shown 
in previous lessons that the probability of 
living can be obtained by a fraction where the 
numerator is the “Number Living” at the 
future age and the denominator is the “Num- 
ber Living” at the present age, so we can 
change these fractions into dollars and cents 
for annuity considerations where we throw 
overboard all questions of interest. And if we 
wish to know what charge must be made, irre- 
spective of discount and interest, if a payment 
is to be met, dependent on a person living to a 
certain age, we simply consider the probability 
of living to that future age. 

Several definitions naturally follow when 
annuities are under consideration. And by the 
term “Life Annuity” is meant a contract call- 
ing for a payment to be made at the end of 
every year until the person is dead upon whose 
life the annuity is granted (this person is 
known as the “Annuitant”). And an “Imme- 
diate Annuity” is precisely like the ordinary 
annuity, except that one payment is supposed 
to be due at the time that the annuity is issued. 
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Of course, a “Deferred Annuity” is one where 
the first payment is deferred for more than one 
year—say for 5, or 10 or 15 years, etc. And 
among the list of annuities we have also what 
is called a “Temporary Annuity,” where the 
payments are limited to a fixed term of years, 
say to Io or to 15, and after that time, even 
if the annuitant is alive, the annuity ceases and 
no further payments are made. 


“DIDN’T NEED LIFE INSURANCE.” 


A well-known agent in New York city had 
this experience: He sold a ten thousand dol- 
lar policy to the senior member of a mercantile 
firm, who was well up in years, at the same 
time ordering an additional policy for a like 
amount which he hoped to deliver. The agent 
also solicited the junior member, a young man, 
and son-in-law of the senior partner, the latter 
having given his son-in-law a small interest. 

“I am young and healthy, therefore do not 
need life insurance,’ the young man confi- 
dently argued. He could not be interested. 

Later, when the agent called with the two 
policies, the applicant could be induced to take 
only the ten thousand he had ordered. The 
agent again made an effort to insure the young 
man, but who still contended that he ,“did not 
need insurance.” He was, however, so favor- 
able toward his father-in-law, at his age, being 
well insured, that, rather than see the extra 
policy on his life returned for cancellation, he 
told the agent he would carry it himself, giving 
his check for the first premium. 

Within two months from that time this 
young man, who was too “young and healthy” 
to need life insurance, contracted pneumonia 
and died, leaving his father-in-law burdened 
with more insurance than he was able to carry 
and another family to support. 

Young men, full of hope and vigor and of 
little experience, frequently make the mistake 
of looking upon life insurance as a good thing 
for the old, but a needless expense to young 
persons, 

The young man is less apt to die soon, it is 
true, but the cost of his protection is cor- 
respondingly less. Relatively, therefore, or 
measured by cost, the young are equally as 
great a risk as the old. Furthermore, the re- 
sponsibilities and the need of insurance are 
usually even greater with the young man than 
with those who have lived to accumulate some- 
thing and whose children may be old enough 
to do for themselves. But these are not all; 
what assurance has the young man who “does 
not need life insurance” that he can get it at 
the time when he will think he does need it? 
Life insurance cannot be bought as we buy 
groceries or hardware. Something more than 
the price is required. No man can afford to 
feel, much less act on the theory that he does 
not need life insurance, when its constant need 
is sO apparent on every hand. Everybody 
needs it, not at some indefinite or convenient 
‘time or age, but now, this moment and every 
‘moment. One either does not need life in- 
‘surance at any time, or he needs it all the 
time. 


A UNIFORM VALUATION REPORT 
FOR FRATERNAL BENEFIT 
SOCIETIES. 

The Mobile bill, now a law in several of the 
States, requires from fraternal societies an 
annual report embodying a valuation of certifi- 
cates. A form of convention blank was agreed 
upon by the committee on blanks at its regular 
meeting in New York last May, and was sub- 
mitted for discussion and amendment at the 
Spokane meeting in July. Feeling that the 
fraternities should have a further opportunity 
to present their side of the question the matter 
was put into the hands of a sub-committee, 
consisting of Henry D, Appleton of New York, 
L. G. Hodgkins of Massachusetts, and H. 
Pierson Hammond of Connecticut, and the 
understanding was that these gentlemen should 
hold a meeting subsequent to the annual con- 
ventions of the Associated Fraternities of 
America and the National Fraternal Congress. 

This committee, on September 16, granted a 
hearing to Abb Landis, representing the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, and J. F. Eagan for 
the Associated Fraternities of America, and as 
an individual representative for the Modern 
Woodmen. After some little discussion and 
suggestion by correspondence, the committee 
held a final meeting at which a form of blank 
was agreed upon. The fraternities, however, 
argue that, on account of the considerable 
variation in the methods of valuation used by 
the several societies, a final decision as to the 
permanent and uniform style of blank would 
not be the part of wisdom at this time, and 
would work confusion and injustice to the 
fraternities. They suggested that the initial 
annual report made under the provisions of the 
Mobile law be simply educational and instruc- 
tive; that it be regarded as wholly tentative 
and required as a means of laying a foundation 
for uniform practice in keeping records and in 
reporting information based on them. 

The sub-committee has heeded their wishes 
in this particular, and has consequently drawn 
up a blank of rather simple form, and of such 
character that the organization reporting is not 
confined to one hard and fast method of com- 
putation, Take, for instance, the statement 
required under the heading “Death Benefits.” 
The society may make answer to article (a) 
“Present mid-year value of benefits promised,” 
and (b) “Present mid-year value of future net 
contributions as the same are in practice actu- 
ally collected,” or they may ignore these two 
questions, and in their stead elect to answer 
item (c) “Net present mid-year tabular value 
of outstanding certificates, including present 
value of future deficiencies of the net contri- 
butions actually collected as compared with the 
net tabular contributions,” 

These same questions are repeated for 
“Death benefits, including total and permanent 
disability benefits,” and the next item, No, 9, 
requires an answer as to the mortality and in- 
terest assumptions used (a) in the calculation 
of rates, and (b) in the valuation of certifi- 
cates, these comprising sub-head (1), while 
sub-head (2) calls for the amount of certifi- 
cates outstanding, and sub-head (3) the net 
value of certificates. 














There are seventeen questions in the blank, 
and a summary of the balance of them is given 
in substance herewith: 

10. Amount of funds available for the pay- 
ment of outstanding certificate liability. 

11. Are there any liens against certificates in 
force other than premium loans? 

12. Method of valuation used. 

13. Does society issue separate certificates 
for disability benefits ? 

14. Are the net contributions for disability 
funds kept in a separate fund? Amount added 
in 1912? 

15. How many death, disability and expense 
assessments and combined death, disability and 
expense assessments in practice actually col- 
lected each year? 

16. Date when society last changed number 
of annual assessments. 

17. What proportion of first year’s contri- 
butions may be used for management ex- 
penses? 


“BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT, ETC.” 


A medical examiner for one of the large life 
insurance companies, a recent appointee, was 
on an Official visit to the home office building, 
when a clerk accosted him in the hall and said 
that the medical director wished to see him in 
his private office. The young doctor entered 
the sanctum and took a proffered chair. 

“Did you make and sign the medical part 
of an application on J. W. Blank the other day 
—that $25,000 case?” asked the chief. 

“Yes, sir, I did,” replied the doctor. 

“You made a careful examination in every 
particular, so much so that you were morally 
certain as to his insurability from a physical 
standpoint ?” 

“T did,” replied the examiner. 

“You were absolutely sure of yourself?” 
pressed the director, looking very hard into 
the eyes of the young doctor. 

“Why—er, yes, sir! Absolutely!” was the 
reply, spoken confidently enough, and yet with 
signs of incipient nervousness. 

“Hm,” grunted the chief. “Do you know 
anything about the personal affairs of the in- 
sured in the past couple of weeks?” 

By this time the young doctor was wrought 
up internally to a considerable extent, but he 
kept his head as best he could, and replied, 
“The last time I saw him was two weeks ago, 
when I made the examination.” 

“Well,” said the director, bluntly, “we paid 
a claim yesterday on that policy!” 

One may well imagine the effect that this 
blow had on the aspiring young doctor. For a 
moment he was unable to speak. He grasped 
the arms of his chair and stared at the director. 
Then new courage seemed to come to him. 
He got up, and commenced pacing up and 
down the room excitedly. 

“Doctor,” he blurted out, “I can’t help it if 
he died the same day I examined him, I 
know my business, and I am prepared to stand 
by the examination I made. I will stake any- 
thing I have that the applicant was as fine a 
risk as you could ask on the day he came to 
my office. Tell me, now, what did he die of ?” 
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“He was run over by a stréet car,’ was the 
reply. 

The young doctor laughed heartily at the 
explanation, taking the whole affair simply as 
a little joke on the part of the director. 

The story went the rounds of the office, and 
among the wiseacres the incident. was put 
down as just the eccentric method of the 
director to find out what stuff the new ex- 
aminer was made of, 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 109713. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced its schedules of annual 
dividends for next year. The showing will 
be exceptionally gratifying to the company’s 
policyholders, as material increases over pre- 
vious years’ schedules are evident. Excerpts 
from the figures follow: 

ORDINARY LIFE. 








YEAR AGE AT Issug. 
Po.icy Was 
IssuED. 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium...| 20.70) 23.46) 27.08) 31.80) 38.12] 46.72 
LOO ss ene 5.70| 6.56| 7.46) 8.61) 10.04} 11.90 
1901 5.54; 6.38) 7.26} 8.36) 9.77) 11.57 
1908}. 636.3 5,39, 6.20) 7.06) 8.13) 9.49} 11.24 
TOG ioke 6.0 5.24| 6.03) 6.86) 7.90| 9.22) 10.91 
TOG ete. 2 | 5.08) 5.85) 6.67| 7.67| 8.94) 10.58 
SU ss'e v0 4.93). 5.68) 6.47| 7.44) 8.67) 10.25 
1906 g 4.80) 5 6.29} 7.22) 8.40). 9.94 
Premium.. .| 20.88) 23.58) 27.13) 31.83) 38.17| 46.87 
| 
1907. ans .08} 3.32) 3.53) 3.82) 4.36) 5.30 
Be Se icin | 2.98; 3.20) 3.39) 3.64) 4.14) 5.03 
1909. | 2.88} 3.08) 3.25) 3.47) 3.92) 4.76 
1910. 2.79; 2.97! 3.10! 3.29] 3.70) 4.50 
1911. 2.71; 2.86) 2.97) 3.12) 3.49) 4.25 
1912. 2.62) 2.75; 2.84) 2.96) 3.28) 3.99 
| 

















20-PAYMENT LIFE. 











; : — 
Premium,..| 29.78] 32.38] 35.68 39.88, 45.28| 52.68 
| | 
1000... 2c | 5.96) 6.61] 7.16 8.02) 9.13] 10.59 
IOI 65 oi | 5.72) 6.34] 6.86 7.70) 8.76| 10.16 
1902.. 5.48} 6.06) 6.57) 7.38) 8.38] 9.74 
1903... 5.24) 5.79] 6.27 7.06 8.01| 9.31 
1904.. |} 4,99! 5.51} 5.97' 6.74) 7.63) 8.88 
1905... | 4.75| 5.24) 5.68 6.42) 7.36) 8.45 
1906... 4.53) 4.97} 5.41) 6.12} 6.91] 8.05 
| 
Premium...) 30.53] 33.33] 36.78 41.07| 46.70] 5 
eee | 3.87| 4.19] 4.40) 4.63) 5.08} 5.95 
| | 
Premium...| 31.14) 34.01) 37.49 41.83] 47.40| 54.85 
| | 
1, eeaiee 4,28} 4.67, 4.89 5.08) 5.36] 6.20 
1909. . | 4.09) 4.46] 4.64) 4.80) 5.14] 5.85 
1910.. 3.91! 4.25] 4.40) 4.53] 4.84] 5.51 
1911. | 3.73] 4.05] 4.17) 4.27| 4.54) 5.18 
1912.. | 3.55) 3.85) 3.95 4.03) 4.26) 4.86 











Premium... 50.53| 51.31] 52.47| 54.31) 57.32| 62.34 
1900 11,58] 11.73) 12.00} 12.55) 13.15) 14.18 
1901 | 11.18} 11.31] 11.57] 12.10) 12.67| 13.68 
1902 10.77| 10.89] 11.14| 11.65] 12.20] 13.19 
1903 10.36] 10.47| 10.71) 11.20) 11.73) 12.69 
1904 9.96] 10.05} 10.29] 10.75 25| 12.20 
| 
Premium...| 50.52} 51 28| 52.44] 54.42) 57,86) 63.36 
1905....... 9.27| 9.33] 9.41] 9.65] 10.12] 10.92 
1906 | 8.87] 8.91) 8.98] 9.20) 9.75] 10.43 
Premium...| 48.18! 48.96) 50.12] 51.95] 54.98) 60.03 
Le 5.69} 5.79| 5.85) 5.93] 6.09! 6.67 
1908... 5.27| 5.37| 5.43) 5.50| 5.64) 6.24 
1909....... 4.85| 4.96} 5.02, 5.08| 5.21! 5.82 
1910.. 4.46, 4.55| 4.62) 4.69] 4.81) 5.40 
Bett, 8... 4.07| 4.18| 4.24, 4.30] 4.42| 5.01 
99195 S 070% 3:71! 3.81] .3.86| 3.92] 4.04) 4.62 














Register Life, Davenport, Ia. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 








AGE AT ISSUE. 









































YEAR 
OF 
ISSUE. | | 
25 30 | 35 40 45 | 50 

| | 
Premium...| 19.86] 22.59) 26.17| 30.85) 37.08) 45.49 
1907.. 5.03] 5.43] 6.03] 6.93 8.34| 10.76 
1908. . 8.87| 9.42} 10.22] 11.45) 13.42) 16.93 
1909. . 4.65} 4.99]. 5.47| 6.19} 7.34) 9.32 
1010; 635 4.46| 4.77| 5.19| 5.82] 6.82) 8.60 
1088, 4.29] 4.55) 4.90] 5.49] 6.46) 7.98 
1912.. 4.03) 4.21] 4.57) 5.22) 6.11) 7.50 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 30.08} 32.78} 36.03) 40.05] 45.19) 52.02 
1907.......| 5.92] 6.44] 7.02| 7.55| 8.37/ 10.18 
1908.......} 9.65] 10.33] 11.15] 12.03} 13.50) 16.57 
1909.......| 5.34] 5.80} 6.33} 6.74| 7.49) 9.18 
1010... 3 5.06} 5.48] 5.97] 6.34) 7.05 8.68 
1911.......| 4.78] 5.16} 5.63} 5.94) 6.61) 7.88 
OY ee 4.48} 4.86) 5.28) 5.56) 6.17) 7.12 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

ets : Ket DS l be 
Premium...| 47.43] 47.84] 48.52] 49.73] 51.91] 55.76 
1007 552" 7.58| 7.64) 7.73) 7.82] 8.13) 10,19 
1908 11.11] 11.33] 11.70} 12.20) 13.18] 16.42 
1909 6.56} 6.60] 6.69) 6.78} 7.17) 8.87 
OMe oe 6.04] 6.08} 6.14! 6.25} 6.64) 8.21 
aes 5.53} 5.56) 5.62} 5.73] 6.11) 7.55 
1912 5.02} 5.06] 5.12} 5.23] 5.58) 6.89 

| 

SERIOUSNESS. 


When approaching a prospective client on 
the subject of life insurance, and especially 
when actually engaged in a canvas, levity 
should be strenuously avoided. 

The presentation should be earnest and dig- 
nified—concentrating mind and heart. This 
inspires confidence and will command a re- 
spectful hearing. If the one being solicited is 
disposed to treat the subject lightly, or joke at 
the expense of life insurance agents, as is 
sometimes the case, the agent should let it pass 
unnoticed, keeping right on in an earnest 
presentation of his case, refusing to participate 
in levity of any kind. This will not give 
offense; on the contrary it will inspire confi- 
dence and impress a prospect with the im- 
portance of an agent’s mission. 

It should be remembered that men do not 
insure their lives, make their wills, or in any 
other manner provide for their loved ones as a 
joke, or when in a humorous mood, but when 
quiet, thoughtful and serious. They do not 
insure because the agent amuses or entertains 
them, but because he makes them think. 

An agent recently related this experience: 
“One evening I heard a good story. The next 
morning I called on a prospect at his office by 
appointment, and wishing first to get him in 
good humor told him the story. It made a hit, 
and I thought he would never stop laughing. 
The story, of course, reminded him of one and 
then another and another. When the story- 
telling which I had started was finished an 
hour of the busiest part of the day had passed, 
and my prospect’s thoughts were as far from 
life insurance as they would have been at a ball 
game. When I suggested that we get down to 
business and fix up that application, he jumped 
up, looked at his watch, and exclaimed, ‘Great 
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Scott! It’s almost eleven; no time to talk life 
insurance to-day.’ As he retreated to the 
wareroom he turned and said, ‘Great story 
that, and you know how to tell it; come around 
sometime when you have another.’ He was 
gone, and never afterward could I get: his 
serious attention for one moment. When he 
would see me coming he wanted a story. He 
looked upon me as more of a clown than a man 
in whom he would wish to confide or entrust 
with a matter of such great importance as that 
of. arranging his life insurance. I resolved 
then and there to cut out the vaudeville feature 
of my business and stick strictly to life in- 
surance.” 

Furthermore, many men lack decision; they 
seem unable to come to the closing point un- 
aided. They know they need, wish and intend 
taking insurance, yet they are unable to utter 
the words, “Yes, fix it up.” This, as every 
agent knows, is the supreme moment in which 
the case is either won or lost, and one word 
spoken in jest or the slightest interruption to 
the seriousness of a prospect’s thoughts will 
lose the application. 

Remember, he is struggling with himself; 
the best there is in him has been aroused, and 
he is fighting to overcome a natural weakness 
that whispers “not just now.” At this moment 
the agent’$'‘eye, his concentration of mind and 
purpose, together with his earnest and sympa- 
thetic interest in his client, must be the over- 
powering influence. 

One’s purpose in taking life insurance, the 
hardship and self-denial in paying premiums, 
the tender relations involved, and the import- 
ant position of the agent in this great work, 
are all serious and should inspire seriousness. 
“Ragtime” has no place in life insurance. 


ADVANTAGES OF NON-COMMUT- 
ABLE AND NON-ASSIGNABLE 
CLAUSES OF MONTHLY 
INCOME POLICIES. 

In preparing to issue the monthly income 
form of policy a few years ago considerable 
attention was paid to the legal aspects of the 
comtract, with the result that two important 
clauses were inserted, one making the monthly 
income non-commutable and the other prevent- 
ing its assignment by the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured. By these clauses it is 
made evident that the provision made by the 
insured for his dependents in the event of his 
death cannot be diverted from its original 

intent. 

In connection with this subject a brief was 
recently submitted which reads in part as 
follows: 

Concerning the non-commutable feature, the 
policy of one company reads: “Trust Clause— 
It is specially agreed that the company will not 
commute any of the instalments payable here- 
under after the death of the insured without 
the previous written consent of the insured,” 
etc., etc. If the court should set aside this 
provision of the contract, could it not likewise 
set aside any other of its provisions? 

In almost all monthly income policies a 
second or contingent beneficiary is designated, 
and in many instances a third and fourth sur- 
vivor is in this manner provided for. For ex- 
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ample: Mr. A insured for $100 per month in 
favor of his wife, the policy further provid- 
ing that in the event that she survives the in- 
sured, but dies before the minimum number of 
monthly instalments (usually 240) have been 
paid, those remaining shall be paid to Mary 
A, daughter of the insured. Should the widow 
be, or become involved, the court would not 
set aside the instalment feature and order the 
company to pay over the commuted value of 
the instalments for the benefit of her credi- 
tors, for this would clearly be trespassing upon 
the rights and interest of the innocent 
daughter. The court could not assume that 
the widow would be living to receive the next 
monthly check, or that the daughter would not 
have become the one to whom it is payable. 

The worst that could come to the widow in 
this respect would be for her creditors to an- 
noy her each month in some unusual manner, 
if such were possible. If she resided in a 
State in which as much as the amount of her 
monthly income was by statute exempt, would 
not this fully protect her from any inter- 
ference in respect to even a single month’s in- 
come? Certainly, no company would volun- 
tarily commute the instalments and pay their 
lump sum value to the beneficiary without the 
“previous written consent of the insured,” for 
this would be clearly in violation of an ex- 
press agreement to the contrary. And even in 
case this should be done, and the beneficiary 
or any other interested person should suffer a 
loss, by reason of such violation of the agree- 
ment, would they not have grounds for action 
against the company? 

The company. and beneficiary would have no 
moral right and should have no legal right to 
connive to defeat the purpose of the insured 
by setting aside the agreement between him 
and the company, possibly resulting in loss not 
only to the beneficiary, but might involve 
others directly or indirectly interested. This 
may seem a little remote, yet, owing to the 
magnitude that life insurance has assumed in 


this country, society is indirectly a beneficiary, 
and its interest also should be considered. If 
the widow loses her support, not only she and 
her immediate family, but her neighbors and the 
community in which she lives also suffer. 

The assignment clause in the same policy 
reads as follows: “Any instalment or instal- 
ments payable hereunder shall be unassignable 
after this policy shall become a claim.” In 
other words, the company will carry out its 
agreement with the insured and send each 
monthly check direct to the beneficiary, regard- 
less of any assignment on her part, just as 
would be true in the case of a Government 
pension, 

The economic necessity for applying the in- 
come principle to life insurance in the most 
effective manner possible is so apparent that 
it would seem that it should be incumbent up- 
on the companies themselves to remedy any 
defect that may exist in present laws intended 
to apply to the points involved in this plan. As 
the policy raises some legal points which have 
not heretofore been of serious consequence to 
life insurance, it is not surprising if existing 
laws might be found in some respects in- 
adequate, ambiguous, or to not intelligently 
apply to the new order of things. If such be 
the case, they will doubtless be corrected in 
time. 

That life insurance may mean to the home 
what we all desire it to mean, the income idea 
may be considered an absolute necessity ; there- 
fore it would seem that if not already in force, 
laws will be enacted or amended to conform 
to this plan, rather than for the plan to be 
weakened by conforming it to laws that may 
not have been constructed with a view to 
covering the points involved when applied to a 
contract of this nature, 

By reason of a special feature of their 
charter, some companies claim certain trust 
privileges that other companies do not enjoy, 
and since the advent of the monthly income 
plan they have exploited it to quite an extent. 
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FITTING THE POLICY TO THE MAN. 


In life insurance the solicitor is the doctor. 
He not only prescribes the company, but also 
the kind of policy which his prospect should 
carry. Nine times in ten the applicant is gov- 
erned by the advices of the solicitor. 

It would seem, then, that the solicitor should 
be a man quick to recognize the wants of his 
prospect, and one honest enough to advise him 
correctly in the matter of taking out insurance. 

The subject is considered of so much im- 
portance that the Life Insurance Presidents As- 
sociation has called a meeting, with a view to 
discussing the question of “Fitting the Policy 
to the Policyholder,”’ believing that by such a 
course the companies can materially increase 
their service to the public. It is thought by 
many that lots of misfit policies are put out, 
and that they are greatly responsible for big 
lapse ratio wherever it is shown. 

We have our opinion on the subject, and to 
some extent outlined it in The Lifeman of last 
week under the heading of “Cheap Life Insur- 
ance.”” We are firmly convinced from long ex- 
perience that nine men out of ten should carry 
limited pay or endowment insurance. The point 
is to fix a man up with life insurance, where 
such a thing is possible, so that he will finish 
paying premiums during the producing period of 
his life. For example: A man of thirty who 
takes a twenty-pay life or twenty-year endow- 
ment policy may finish up his payments at age 
fifty, thus having the burden of life insurance, 
or we might say the investment period, fall 
upon the years of his life when he is better 
able to make money than in later years. 

Lots of people who carry ordinary life poli- 
cies find when they get along in years that the 
prime reason for life insurance has ceased to 
exist; maybe their children have grown up, 
their wives have died, or in some other man- 
ner the necessity for life insurance has been 
made less, and there being no particular in- 
centive to keep it up as an investment they let 
their policies lapse. 

However, we shall watch the outcome of the 
meeting referred to, and give our agents 
through the columns of The Lifeman the benefit 
of the views of leading life officials upon the 
subject.—International Lifeman. 
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A Company 
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cluding “‘ Disability Clause.” 
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The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
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VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS SRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium RATEs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. 
Participating and non-participating rates. 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Pouicy Provisions.— Arranged by subjects. A 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 

Net Cost or INSURANCE.— Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the seven years 1906-12 on policies one, two three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 
ment Life aiid 20-Year Endowment forms 

THE Vest Pocket LirB AGENTS Brisr as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 250 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3} inches sobde 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 

The present edition covers 113 organizations. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 
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MONTHLY 


A WEEKLY 


REVIEW OF 


THE SPECTATOR 


INSURANCE. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT 


Devoted to Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance and the General Interests of Underwriting in such branches, Suggestions and 


Hints for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


ISSUED MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


New York, Thursday, July 25, 1912 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


V. 
Workmen’s Compensation in France. 


Earlier than any other [European untry 


France suffered from the outbreaks of politi 


cal and social discontent Yo wonder, there 


fore, that the French Government, through 


circumstances, was the first. to 


the 


the force of 


discover in workingmen's insurance an 


effective safety valve and 


political and social peace. As carly as in (844 


a governmental commission investigated — thi 


problem ot Universal old ag pension and 
annuities, with the 
a State old 


lished by emperor 


result that a few years latet 


annuities fund was. estal 


\ 


ag 
Vapoleon IIl. (1851), He 


was also the author of the famous 


programme” so cleverly exploited many years 
afterwards by the German Chancellor Bis 


marck. In addition to the old age 
ae 


clubs of worl 


fund 


Napoleon authorized large subsidies to 


and uly C- 


ra thy 


sick men, 


mutual 
quently organized for their use and nes 
State life 
(1808). We 


of Napoleon's ingenious social 


and aceident insurances fund 


would have heard, perhaps, more 


schemes had 1 


With th 


workinemen’s msur 


not been for his downiall in 1870. 


event the first pertod of 


ance in France came to a close In the fol 
lowing years of political panic and slow 
restoration all State insurance funds were 


entirely forgotten \ccording to the statement 
of the Secretary Waldeck Rotsseau, i 


in, the Parliament in 


out 


Vel 


I8&>2, State accident 


fund had -issued, for th 


p! ri vai 
(1868-1882), all in all 


gles, most of which were on 


ff fourteen 


years some 19,160 poli 


individual live 
and only a few of them being workmen's col 
lective, the latter chiefl 
The State accident 


Waldeck 


put in 


including municipal 


fire brigades fund, in the 


words of Rousseau himself, has 
never been 


The 


Msurance begins approximatel) 


operation 
yperatior 


second period of Ir nch workingmen's 


1 
with the car 


(880 and ends with the year i898. This period 


was marked by numerous legislative proposals 
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covers all w 


nd prolonged parliamentary debate thie 

merits of workmen's compensation a on 
traste:} to employers’ lability Out of this 
discussion the first compensation Jaw of \pril 
io, emerged, This interval may be like 


vise considered as formation period of all 
thie ge companies now transacting work 
nel rccident and general casualty msurance 
in trance. Out of sevente companies ope 

ing under the law of 1&8 fully twelve come 
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differs radically from the German method. 
The whole machinery for reporting, investi- 
gation of accidents and fixing of compensation 
is entrusted into the hands of the local judi- 
cial officers, and not employers themselves, as 
is in vogue in Germany. The courts in France 
do not only adjudicate the cases which have 
not led to satisfactory mediation, but also 
execute the latter themselves. In the matter 
of disputes between injured and the employer 
or his representative, the jurisdiction of the 
local justice of the peace is limited, how- 
ever, only to the cases of temporary disability 
and medical and pharmaceutical expenses 
which do not exceed 300 francs. Where 
higher amounts are involved the case has to 
be transmitted to the president of the local 
civil tribunal. If the latter fails to secure a 
mutual agreement between the parties a regu- 
lar process of law takes place, the ‘injured 
workman being given all facilities to obtain 
the indemnity. Again, unlike the German 
plan, the “review” of the pension is not arbi- 
trary nor extended to an unlimited period, but 
is confined to the first three years after the 
injury has occurred, or rather from the date 
the agreement has been attained or judicial 
decision was rendered. What is the effect of 
this liberal provision on the amount of litiga- 
tion is impossible to state on account of 
meagre information. It seems, however, as if 
the appeals from judicial decisions are quite 
frequent in France. The statistics of the De- 
partment of Justice for the year 1905 show 
that out of 23,235 cases of compensation 13,217 
have been settled through conciliation and 
10,018 have been carried to the court of ap- 
peal. That is, forty-three per cent of all 
“serious” accidents gave rise to litigation. 
This ratio is bound to increase still further, as 
the judicial practice, with the accumulated 
experience of its own and following the Ger- 
man precedent, has become in recent times 
more rigorous, doing away with indemnifica- 
tion of petty injuries and diminishing the 
number of lucrative judgments. Thus, for in- 
stance, the loss of two phalanges of the right 
forefinger, which has been previously rated 
at from 6 to 15, or even from 10 to 35, per 
cent of disability (juge Duchaufour), is no 
more to be indemnified. Again, the diminution 
of the sight to one-half, formerly rated at 18 
per cent, or to one-third at 12 per cent, has 
heen crossed from the compensation schedule. 
The factors of adaptation and predisposition 
have been likewise given greater attention. 
The accompanying table, showing the distri- 
bution of judgments in form of percentage of 
disability year by year for the period 1900- 
1906, inclusive, clearly illustrates the course 
taken by the courts: 


NUMBER OF JUDGMEN'IS IN PERCENTAGES. 
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The compensation payments have to be 
made in form of pensions. The latter may be 
replaced by lump sum _  setilements only 


wherever they do not exceed 100 francs, and 
even then by mutual consent of the interested 
parties. The practice of lump sum settlements 
has seemingly not assumed large proportions. 
The ordinary way in which the various in- 
surance organizations settle the cases of fatal 
accidents and permanent disability is one of 
purchasing an annuity from the old age re- 
tirement fund by depositing its capital value. 

The business of workmen’s accident insur- 
ance is carried on in France by four groups 
of organizations, viz., stock companies (23), 
mutual companies (23), mutual employers’ 
insurance associations, the so-called syndicats 
de garantie (18), and State Accident Fund. 
The latter, established for the benefit of small 
employers and bad risks, suffers heavily from 
adverse selection, and consequently charges 
high rates. But the mutual employers’ asso- 
ciations show likewise but little progress. On 
January 1, 1911, the total premium receipts 
of the syndicats hardly amounted to seven and 
one-half millions francs (out of 123 millions), 
or six per cent of the entire business of work- 
men’s compensation, whereas the stock com- 
panies reported eighty-five million francs, 
or 69.6 per cent, and the mutual companies 
thirty and one-half millions francs, or 24.8 
per cent. 

The chief problems that confront the 
French casualty men in dealing with work- 
men’s accident insurance are the steady in- 
crease in the number of petty accidents and 
expense of medical treatment, both of which 
are brought into close inner connection, since 
the physician’s fee is calculated on the basis 
of each visit and not the entire treatment of 
the single accident case, as it is in vogue in 
Belgium, to the mutual satisfaction of all in- 
terested. 

In conclusion a table is attached showing the 
ratios of premiums, losses, medical and gen- 
eral expenses to wages (100 francs) for the 
quinquennium 1906-1910 of the first three 
groups of insurance institutions: 


Ratio of Medical 








Premiums. Losses Expenses | General 

to Wages. | (100 fr.). | Expenses. 
1905. 2.19 1.72 | 0.25 | 0.50 
1906. 2.26 1.85 | 0.29 | 0.52 
1907. 2.35 2.04 | 0.80 | 0.52 
1908. 2.29 1.91 | 0.31 | 0.53 
1909 2.32 1.88 0.32 | 0.54 


SELLING TO OLD POLICYHOLDERS. 


A leading automobile manufacturer recently 
headed an advertisement in the magazines 
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with the caption: “Forty Per Cent of All 
Our Sales are to Previous Owners.” 

The implication did not need to be ex- 
pressed in detail; the inference that the cars 
had been good, and had proved their worth 
by causing their owners to buy additional 
machines of the same make, was immediately 
suggested by the statement. 

How much of your casualty business comes 
from your old policyholders? 

Your company is a good one; your contract 
is broad and liberal, and adjustments are 
made promptly and with due regard to the 
rights of the assured. Is this being capital- 
ized by getting more business from those al- 
ready on your books, or is it being allowed to 
remain a latent force, producing nothing like 
the business that it is capable of adding to the 
total which you have written? 

Here is an incident that will illustrate the 
point: 

A well-known accident insurance man, who 
makes a point of attending to all of the ad- 
justments which are necessary in the case of 
his policyholders, called to settle a claim pre- 
sented by a business man, who had a policy 
covering accident providing for $25 a week 
indemnity for loss of time. The insurance 
man had had difficulty writing the policy in the 
first place, and remembered that he had been 
glad to get even the comparatively modest 
premium of $25 for the business, which had 
been kept in force for several years. 

The details of the claim were gone over, 
and the underwriters, who had power to act in 
such matters, immediately drew up a sight 
draft on his company and presented it to the 
assured. The latter was well pleased with the 
promptness with which the matter had been 
disposed of and thanked the adjuster for his 
courtesy in handling the claim. 

“T had a perfectly legitimate claim,” he said, 
“but I have heard so much of adjusters trying 
to keep down the losses to the lowest notch 
that I was prepared to fight for my rights to 
the last ditch. I believe now that you would 
have given me a fair deal even if I had not 
been informed as to what should be coming to 
me under the policy. 

The adjuster acknowledged the compliment. 
Then, seeing that the assured was in a favor- 
able frame of mind, he said: 

“Mr. Davis, I see you have a good business 
here, and your income must be considerably in 
excess of the indemnity provided in your pol- 
icy. You have been paid $37.50 for the loss of 
ten days from your business. I am confident 
that the actual loss you have suffered must 
have been much greater. Why don’t you let 
me write you a policy which will provide 
ample protection in case you meet with acci- 
dent again? Or, better, let me write you 4 
combination policy covering both health and 
accident which will protect you from practic- 
ally all contingencies ?” 

The business man didn’t even hesitate, but 
promptly said that he thought the suggestion 
was a good one. The adjuster-solicitor showed 
him several contracts, and he finally accepted 
one carrying an annual premium of $100. He 
paid it on the spot, and the insurance man 
added permanent business to his books, which 
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he is still carrying. He has had one or two 
minor losses to settle on this policy, but they 
have not been serious, and have usually re- 
sulted in the assured giving the solicitor a tip 
as to where new business could be located. In 
other words, the policyholder has become an 
ardent “fan” on the subject, having realized 
the value of the insurance, and even though 
he has not received in claims nearly so much 
as he has paid in in premiums, he regards his 
policy as an excellent investment, realizing 
that he was fortunate not to have been called 
on to collect larger claims. 


Most PropLe UNDERINSURED., 

The point is that those who are now on the 
books are a veritable gold mine of new busi- 
ness. lew people carry sufficient casualty in- 
surance, and few realize it until they are laid 
up and have to put in a claim. Then their 
underinsurance is called to their attention 
forcibly, and if the matter is handled right it 
is comparatively simple to get them inter- 
ested in fuller coverage and secure their ap- 
plication for a policy calling for more com- 
plete protection. And, as stated, the man who 
is well looked after, and whose claim is 
promptly and justly settled, invariably feels 
that he has been put under a moral obligation, 
and tries to respond by doing everything he 
can to help the solicitor. 

The underwriter referred to recently paid 
a $344.50 claim to a policyholder who was 
operated on for appendicitis. The assured was 
a man in a rather important executive position 
in a large concern, with a salary of about $175 
a month. Nevertheless, he had comparatively 
little surplus, and the payments enabled him 
to pay his surgeon’s and hospital bills and 
maintain his household without subjecting him 
to the drain which would have been caused 
had he not been protected by the insurance. 
He was more than pleased with the settlement, 
and promptly wrote a two-page letter express- 
ing his appreciation of the way the claim had 
been handled. That letter, shown to friends 
and acquaintances of the assured, resulted in 
many new policies being written, most of them 
for substantial amounts. 

This experience proves in the first place 
that the adjuster ought to be a solicitor, and if 
possible every solicitor should adjust his own 
claims, and that a definite effort should be 
made to make every loss an asset instead of a 
liability, by causing it to develop whatever 
additional business it contains. 


DISLOCATION OR FRACTURE OF 
THE STERNUM OR BREAST BONE. 


An Uncommon Injury that Requires Vio- 
lent Force and Generally Causes 
Death from Complications. 


By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 





The sternum or breast bone, on account of 
its size, shape, strength and situation in the 
body, is not often fractured or dislocated, and 
when such an injury occurs to this bone it is 
the result of violent, direct force, such as 


would be produced by heavy vehicles passing 
over the body when in the recumbent position, 
or squeezing of the chest when the individual 
is lying on his back. Fractures or disloca- 
tions may also occur when the body is vio- 
lently bent forward or backward. When such 
an injury is suffered it usually takes place be- 
tween the manubrium, the first or upper bone 
of the sternum, and the body or second seg- 


ment of the bone. At this situation there is ' 


a joint which becomes more or less ossified, 
according to the age of the individual, and 
either fracture or dislocation results when the 
sternum is bent forward or backward. The 
joint between the body of the bone and lower 
end is seldom involved in an injury, although 
when such an injury does happen, especially 
in occupations such as musicians who blow 
musical instruments, the period of disability 
is prolonged on account of the individual 
being unable to inhale long breaths, and con- 
sequently a wind instrument cannot be prop- 
erly played. Disability as the result of a frac- 
ture of any part of the sternum or a disloca- 
tion at a more or less rigid joint is practically 
the same. 
SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

A history of an injury to the sternum in 
which a fracture or dislocation results always 
shows that violent force has been applied to 
the body, and such a history is necessary be- 
fore a proper diagnosis can be made, for the 
reason that a displacement between the seg- 
ments of this bone in some cases is not pro- 
nounced, ‘There is usually slight displacement 
if the point of injury is at the junction be- 
tween the upper and middle segments of the 
bone. Swelling, dislocation, tenderness and 
pain are present, the latter being increased by 
any movement of the chest which tends to in- 
flate or deflate it more than usual. Crepitus 
is sometimes elicited when the hand or ear is 
placed over the point of injury. These in- 
juries generally produce long periods of dis- 
ability, on account of the internal injuries 
which accompany any accident sufficiently 
severe to fracture or dislocate any part of 
this bone. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AND COMPLICATIONS. 

As the signs and symptoms of a fracture or 
dislocation are practically the same, and also 
from the fact that the fracture or dislocation 
generally occurs at the same place, namely, at 
the junction between the first and second seg- 
ments of the bone, the differential diagnosis 
between a fracture and dislocation is unim- 
portant. Complications, such as injuries to 
the heart or lungs from spiculz or sharp pieces 
of bone, may follow and complicate such an 
injury. Hemorrhage within the chest cavity 
and also pneumonia and pleurisy may ensue as 
the result of such an injury. 


Periops oF DisApitity AND ItFFECTS. 
Total disability is usually not demanded 
under an accident policy when a fracture or 
dislocation of the sternum has occurred, the 
claim frequently being for death indemnity, 
as an accident that would produce such an 
injury almost invariably results in other in- 
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juries sufficient to cause death in from one to 
three days. If a fatal termination does not 
take place, however, total disability may last 
from four to six or eight weeks in all classes 
of risks, this variable time depending on the 
internal complications which are present. Oc- 
casionally an individual suffers from a com- 
pound fracture of this bone, and this is fol- 
lowed by suppuration, and not uncommonly 
an abscess of the mediastinum or central cavity 
of the chest follows. Total disability in such 
cases is greatly prolonged if death does not 
ensue on account of the complications. 

Partial disability is sometimes allowed to 
preferred risks when such an injury has taken 
place and the occupation requires bending or 
lifting, such as bookkeepers, etc., and in such 
cases from two to four or eight weeks may 
sometimes be required. 

Individuals having suffered with a fracture 
or dislocation of the sternum at the joint be- 
tween the first and second segments of the 
bone almost invariably present some deformity, 
but if the segments of the bone have become 
firmly united, and no complications exist 
within the chest cavity, and also if no serious 
injury has occurred to the heart or lungs, all 
forms of insurance can generally be granted 
such persons from one to two years after 
complete recovery. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


(From our London Correspondent.) 

Part B of the Board of Trade Blue Book of 
Assurance Companies’ Returns gives two im- 
portant summaries relating to casualty business 
—one embracing personal accident insurance, 
the other employers’ liability insurance. The 
figures dealt with are chiefly those for the 
year 1910. 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 

The first in order of the summaries covers the 
revenue account figures of offices transacting 
personal accident business, and the number of 
companies whose names appear therein is 
ninety-four. The total of the net premiums is 
stated at £1,829,710, interest (less tax) adding 
£16,567 to the income, and transfers from profit 
and loss, ete., representing £10,039. The claims, 
including | gal and medical expenses, are re- 
turned at £877,512 (equal to 48.0 per cent of the 
net premium income). Commission required 
£365,718 and expenses of management £362,084 

together £727,802, or 39.8 per cent of the net 
premiums. The percentage of claims to pre- 
miums confirms the opinion commonly held here 
as to the profitable character of business of this 
description, while the percentage of commis- 
sion and expenses suggests that it is not quite 
so inexpensive to handle as some other branches 
of insurance, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Contrary to what might have been supposed 
the total premiums in this section are not so 
very far removed in volume from those received 
in respect of personal accident. This interest- 
ing disclosure is, perhaps, partly accounted for 
by the fact that personal accident business has 
been much longer established in this country. 
It should also be borne in mind that employers’ 
liability business transacted out of the United 
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Kingdom is, in the terms of the Assurance Com 
panies Act, to be treated as general insurance 
business and not included in the employers’ 
liability revenue account. 

The number of companies whose names appear 
in the summary is seventy-three 

The net premiums are given at £2,684,362, the 
net interest receipts at £55,284, and transfers 
£247,565 The 


claims took. £1,844,117, or 68.7 per cent of the 


from profit and loss, etc., at 
net premiums. Commission amounted to £357 
735, and expenses of management to £575,305, 


040 and equivalent to a ratio 





or a total of £! 
of 34.8 per cent A percentage of 103.5 for 
Clain ss and expenses emphasizes, in an un 
mistakable manner, the necessity for a stiffen 
ing of the premium rates charged A sum of 
£30,717 was transferred to profit and loss, and 
the reserve for unearned premiums stood at the 
close of the period at £1,031,075, and the addi 


tional reserve at) £2302,073—these items compat 
ing with £904,553 and £291,555, respectively, at 


the commencement 


ADEQUATE RESERVES AGAINST 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION RISKS. 


Following are extracts from a paper on the 
above-named topic presented by Superintendent 
of Insurance Wm. T. Emmet of New York before 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis 
sioners at Spokane, July 24 

For many years after the establishment of lia 
bility insurance in this country, and in fact up 
to nine years ago, there was no definite method 
of estimating the liability of companies for ex- 
isting claims under this form of insurance, ex- 
cept in the State of Michigan EKach company 
made its own estimates—presumably on. the 
merits of each individual case—and it took years 
to learn that the element of deferred loss had 
not always been taken sufficiently into account 

Investigation made by the Michigan Insurance 
Department in 1900 indicated that the deferred 
losses on this business had been so large in most 
cases that if the other branches of the casualty 
companies’ business had not been very profitabl 
there would have been impairment of the capital 
stock of several of the cémpanies doing this 
kind of business. In 1901, the State of Michigan 
enacted the first liability loss reserve law, 
which provided for a minimum reserve of 45 per 
cent of the carned premium. In 19038, this law 
was amended, changing the minimum reserve 
from 45 to 50 per cent. The same year New 
York passed its first law regulating the reserves 
for liability business; this law was subsequently 
modified iia 

The Michigan system was criticised by many 
for the reason that the Insurance Commissioner 
was given the power to increase the amount re 
quired for reserve -if he deemed it insufficient, 
and this brought in an element of uncertainty. 

The next step in the direction of definite re- 
serves for liability lines was made by the com 
panies in the introduction of a law in New York 
and Connecticut about the year 1903. This was 
found to be based on wrong premises, and was 
superseded the following year by a law adopted 
in New York, accepted with some variations by 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, and which remained in force from that 
time until the passage of the present law. 

The method of computing reserves prior to the 
passage of the present law required each com- 
pany to set aside a reserve sufficient to liquidate 
all losses outstanding at a given date, based on 
the company’s own experience by the ascertain- 
ment of the final average cost to such company 
of notice of injury and of suit. * * * 

The weakness of this method came from two 
sources: First, notices of injury were treated 
differently in different companies. This vari- 
ance was so great, and the discretion of their 
officers so broad, that the average cost -per 
notice of the companies doing business for ten 
years, which was the factor used for new com- 
panies, was improperly computed. Second. the 
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factor used for suits was the average cost of 
all suits settled in the period of first five years 
of the preceding.ten. This factor was inad- 
equate for the reason that the total suits—in- 
cluding those settled on notices received within 
cighteen months—were used to arrive at the 
average suit cost, while the suits reserved for 
were those which had been commenced = on 
notice received previous to eighteen months 
In addition, there has been for a great many 
years a tendency to increased verdicts in per 
sonal injurv cases 

The’ Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
through its “Committee on Reserves Other than 
Life’’-took up the consideration of liability loss 
reserve, and at the request of the committee 
the companies engaged in this kind of insurance 
business called a meeting and appointed a com 
mittee to co-ordinate with the convention com 
mittee in formulating a plan to bring about uni 
form laws in all the States governing this sub 
ject 

The companies’ committee held a joint meet 
ing with the convention committee in New York 
city, and by mutual agreement the companies’ 
committee undertook to prepare a plan to be 
ubmitted to the convention committee 

After consultation with the companies and 
much labor in committee it was found that the 
only plan that would receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the companies was one similar to the 
Michigan law; amended, however, to provide for 
removing the authority of the department to 
require additional amounts of reserve. Such a 
plan was submitted to the companies and, after 
some slight changes, approved unanimously. It 
was then submitted to the convention commit 
tee, and likewise unanimously approved, Later 
it was submitted to the convention at Mobile 
and approved by the whole body. 

\ bill comprehending the plan was imme 
diately introduced in the Legislature of New 
York, passed in the winter of 1910-1911, and 
subsequently in a number of other States. 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 

The present legal standards for liability claini 
reserves can be divided into two general classes: 
Kirst, that generally known as a ‘‘Notice and 
Suit’’ method, which is still required by the 
laws of fllinois, California and Texas; and 
second, the new legal standard of New York 
and other State 

The weaknesses of the first method have been 
pointed out so often, and are so generally ad 
mitted, that it does not seem necessary to dis 
cuss them further. The most urgent need at 
this time seems to me to be the substitution of 
a uniform standard of valuation for this method, 
It would be beneficial -for both insurance com 
panies and policyholders if a law similar to 
that of New York were placed upon the books. of 
Illinois. California and Texas. The insurance 
companies are maintaining the elaborate tabu- 
lation of liability statistics called for by the 
“Notice and Suit’? method, and must continue 
to do so as long as one of these States continues 
this unreliable basis of valuation. 

The principle under which the New York 
standard is operated is generally satisfactory, 
but there are some changes indicated which it 
might be well to adopt. It will probably be ad- 
mitted that the use of claim statistics for the 
calculation of the reserve for the very old years 
of business and as a check upon the liabilities of 
the third, fourth and fifth years just preceding 
date of valuation, is a safe and_= satisfactory 
method, The suit averages mentioned in the 
law, $1000 and $750, are also probably adequate. 
It is in the method of obtaining the reserve 
for the two years of business just preceding 
date of valuation that the main weakness of the 
law seems to lie. 

The importance of an adequate reserve figure 
for these two years of business is realized more 
fully when one considers the fact that from one- 
half to two-thirds of the total reserve item is 
based upon the business of these two recent 
years, and that more than one-third of the total 
reserve is based upon the business of the second 
vear just preceding date of valuation. An under- 
estimate of the liabilities of these two years 
will produce an important error in the total 
reserve item. * * * 

It has been suggested that, in order to im- 
prove the reserve standard of the second year 
of business preceding date of valuation, a suit 
check be used by applying a suit average of 
either five hundred or six hundred dollars, 
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against the number of suits outstanding for that 
vear of business. 

The average cost of all suits of sixteen com- 
panies between the years 1900 and 1907, in- 
clusive, which were outstanding at the end of 
the second year, amounted to $629 and of those 
outstanding at the end of the first year to $506. 
As this experience was as of July 1, 1909, it .is 
far from being complete. Carrying out the 
figures on a conservative basis, we have an 
average suit cost for those outstanding at. the 
end of the second year of $655, and for those 
outstanding at the end of the first year of''$547. 
As the average cost of liability suits has not 
gone down in recent years, the above figures are 
ultra conservative. While there may not now 
seem to be the necessity for providing a suit 
test for the year’s business in which the state 
ment is made, the changing conditions in this 
business are such that we cannot forecast the 
future experience of the companies, and it would 
seem that a suit test should be applied to the 
first year’s business, as well as to the second 
year’s. ; 

The veports of the Insurance Department ,of 
the State of New York under the present law 
show that in some cases the reserve upon the 
1910 business, upon which there is no suit test, 
is wholly inadequate. If this business had. had 
a suit test as the business of 1907, 1908 ‘and 
1909 did, much more adequate reserves would 
have been required in a pnumber of instances. 
Certainly, if a business which is only two years 
old has paid out practically all of its reserve 
in losses, and has still a large number..of out-, 
standing suits, the premium reserve basis for 
that year is inadequate. Whether the suit test 
is used or some other satisfactory method which 
would produce for the second year an additional 
test, certainly some adequate basis should be 
arrived at for such year. * * * 

The present New York law provides for the 
joint valuation of employers’ liability and work 
men’s compensation business, which is proper. 
A few years hence, when workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims of two or three years’ standing be 
gin to appear, based upon the business of two 
or three years preceding the date of valuation, 
some method will have to be devised to take 
care of the valuation of these items. For the 
valuation of those compensation cases of four 
or five years’ standing a plan can be decided 
upon for commuting the remaining compensa- 
tion payments up to the limit of disability at 
some rate of interest, and perhaps of mortality: 
It is going to be a difficult matter, however, to 
find a proper average to apply to workmen’s 
compensation claims which will be based upon 
business in the third, fourth and fifth years 
prior to date of valuation. There will be a 
great many of such cases and some arbitrary 
average to apply to the outstanding cases, in 
order to effect a check similar to a suit check 
for these years of business in liability insur 
ance, must be determined. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In view of the above, there can be no question 
of the inadequacy of the reserves produced by 
the new liability loss reserve law, nor of the 
desirability of so amending it that -if- will pro- 
duce reserves entirely adequate for the pur- 
poses intended. However, the whole subject is 
one that should be very carefully considered by 
insurance men and Insurance Superintendents 
not in a sensational way or as though an imme- 
liate calamity were impending, but with a full 
recognition of the fact that it is a subject which 
needs scientific treatment, and that perhaps on 
the whole it presents the most serious question 
which confronts the casualty insurance world 
to-day. 

Adequate reserves must be required of the 
companies doing this class of business, or there 
will be failures when the time comes that these 
claims must all be paid. There is a considerable 
agitation in the country with respect to State 
insurance for industrial accidents. If by pro- 
viding inadequate reserves, there should be any 
extensive failures whereby workmen or their 
families are deprived of the compensation to 
which the courts hold they are entitled, it would 
give a weighty argument for those who advocate 
State insurance. The burden upon the depart- 
ments of the country, therefore, to see that the 
companies which they license are financially able 
to carry out their contracts, becomes all the 
more serious when these considerations -are 
placed before us. 
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Classified Summary of Casualty, Surety 


and Miscellaneous Insurance by 


States for 1911. 
ALABAMA. 





Premiums Losses 
CLass OF BUSINESS. Received. Paid. 

Accident ..... Sal ahanore $353,685 $154,588 
MY <5 p0 dee Baeen cosine 92,253 47,283 
TAMMY oc cc woccs'seeas 304,296 201,120 
Fidelity and surety..... 139,690 75,409 
IME: SIGUN o:6. ¥:5 4.6/0 wpe 23,153 8,678 
DibGI DONIET. s o's'ov-eceeces 32,627 6,793 
Burglary and theft..... 17,533 6,118 
Brett acat eee cues a: 21,225 5,848 
BOPMNMIES .iiecinnovenes 2,457 
BiIN-WHEE) invcceac.nea ses 1,315 
Auto. property Seem 39,041 28, 807 
Workmen’s collective. 9,795 7,893 
WUREETEN oa cis «eo 4 cee 9,947 4,459 

Aggregates. «06 ccns $1,047,017 $546,491 

ARIZONA, 

(| a ee --. $85,614 $29,612 
MOGI cos ds cacecneeeve 9,429 7,303 
IME er acorcce ala mraiaielerns 31,597 22,094 
Ht sshvce cal aewss 2,092 415 
Bebe a oicaes carae's 18,261 8,724 
ee Er rey rir 2,191 535 
Steen POUer  o.0:0.6/0 00:0 - 5,815 ae 
Burglary and theft..... 2,182 53 
Auto. property a a 7 Mae 
Workmen’s ie oie o 12,990 


Physicians’ defense.. 


Aggregates... 





ARKANSAS. 

Avcident ...4.++ ohvanue $130,251 
MEE ogc wsicie dice aate 36,623 
BAMMBEY. | pieisracoiain o:0\2 ojelats 95,968 
BMIBUEG 6.55 hac «oe dorate's 28,094 
REN a Sng g's isos weier orale 39,303 
PIQUE GIGEE occ ce secu 18,460 
Steam boiler ......cee- 25,430 
Burglary and theft...... 12,110 
BDMIEE ap dace ches s¥0- 856 
Li ee 1,412 
Auto, property a 2,752 
Vorkmen’ s collective. 7,892 
eae 3,709 
Physicians’ defense..... 810 
Aggregates........ $403,670 
CALIFORNIA. 

UI ds bacco $1,267,691 
Health Mea picieis eae’ aereie's 207,834 
L SON § 5 ss cleric ood. ets 1,281,743 
Fidelity and surety..... 795,750 
late glass ......-.-+0- 158,327 
MMM DOMOY 5.0500 odes 52,931 
Burglary and theft ..... 102,865 
NOMI ois G dvs avast: 0 0:02" 33,805 
Sprinkler a si eivacaie ot ee 10,947 
he error 1,371 
eam and vehicle....... 57,619 
Workmen’ s collective. 62,740 
Physici lans’ defense..... 2,911 
a RR ERA 14,258 
Aggregates........ $4,050,792 
COLORADO. 

MER IMORY Ce sc sj aide $504,355 
MMPMEOD os oo oa o'e's wolens 49,641 
PAMOUY seus aectice 338,879 
MIEROY So oniscccnct ee. 61,367 
1 a Ree 72,812 
uate plate’... 3%... 00s 58,391 
Steam boiler ........... 26,261 


$81,826 


$63,602 
17,164 
59,478 
9,960 
10,423 
7,693 
1,451 
3,707 


"738 
48% 
55 


SS» 
@ or oe 


$181,259 


$528,492 
92,382 


$1,347,265 


$214,770 


Ratio. 
43. 
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54. 
37. 
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Premiums Losses GEORGIA. 
CLass oF BusINEss. Received. Paid. Ratio, SE 
Burglary and theft..... $4,214 571 25.0 CLass oF BuSsINEss Received. 
ae eee 14,865 874 79.8 —wide 
es 1000 PAE aciadekwade $408,178 
PUIG orc ae ence poe 4 906 42 4.6 Health 174,630 
PEMEOR so nca cuca seks 2,376 rice nes ET" Sagan. 301.505 
Auto. pr operty Somat 13,138 3,371 25.2 Fidelity. Rd op Toes 157°177 
Workmen’s collective. 36,576 20,553 56.2 7 = aE 69.012 
Physicians’ defense..... 1,006 B wad Plate glass Figs wil teeta ay 25,704 
Live stock See ne ee Te HSS _— 225 12.6 ee ee 28,980 
Industrial ..........+.. sues Burglary and theft..... 26,970 
seer tides cee eka de CIOMD. « ecishaane che eee 19,111 
Aggregates........ $1,316,629 $580,316 44.0 Si astabies paaassese ars ans 
CONNECTICUT. yo geo Sood + ses ss Pi 
‘ ’ uto. property damage. 8,716 
—" hp Nagin © oi wae — pig Workmen’ s collective. 27,183 
ealtn eee 44,2 90,008 D.0 Phys f. 349 
BE Se devesvacsven ent we £2 Lo eee... 4113 
aon 123,854 14,097 11.3 pu eeseesite See 
SNGES Seeds a'siedin alecare ore 77,048 26,518 34.4 i acre 296.65 
Plate glass .........+4. 45,331 17,520 38.6 AGUA. « «- «+: cnnpendaee 
Steaie TOMES ccccccevse 68,076 867 1.2 HAWAII. 
Burglary and theft..... 37,975 5,038 13.2 y Pees, a a ee $19,158 
CHW vite viccueceaeees 17,988 16,740 93.1 eeM i Fe 3.034 
Sprinkler ............. 987 345 34.9 iahilityy 3c ctikeewcads 15,812 
BIWWROG! cee caccccaccas 6,277 13 ua Widslite 62s baa cecc as: 12.764 
Auto. property a gal 87,679 25,764 29.3 RMN << Shion biiccnewattl 5,789 
Workmen’s collective. 631 842 133.4 Plate glass ........... 761 
ee ere 5,779 2,011 34.8 Burglary and theft.... 239 
ee ee EES ETE 59 9 15.2 Aut roperty damage. 418 
Physicians’ defense .... 1,789 51 2.8 a ee ae ° POMPE EES 
Aggregates....... 97 
Aggregates........ $1,431,540 $452,260 31.6 seres 7 ~ as 76 
: re me cole MOGMEME <o55 ccnscaee $53,595 
ee ES $21,165 $12,017 56.7 Na i a 13.963 
pO ee 8,580 4,145 48.2 EigUEG bcalsslieavae adi 48,091 
SEE COOEE EEO re 29,351 10,239 34.8 Fidelity and surety.... 67,891 
IE (a Sute'n'c odie sacra 9,924 152 1.5 Plate GI0 as. vice < owt 7,678 
SORE ccceccrs scence rs 18,432 30 1 Steam boiler. ««ce.«oee« 5,263 
EM MIMBRD ho o:4 o.c8 x xters 3,162 1,012 32.0 Burglary and shatt 2951 
Sees DOSME 56.05.04 0'00e 6,200 14 aa Workmen’s collective. . 15 
Burglary and theft..... 4,668 4,298 92.2 ee ie 
y's Nalggeec awn és ete ei ~ 739 ar oe ate Aggregates ad 2 $199,447 
Auto. property damage.. 2,822 67 23. 
deutch ge aioe ILLINOIS. 
Aggregates........ $105,708 $32,429 30.7 Ace ident be NEAR, Be $1,936,109 
ou 7 IMRT! DO o wedvectoctnees 292,6 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. - RIGGS 52 don + «cacwnas 3,403,140 
PE Seediénewade $171,268 $84,527 49.4 ee EIR. 886,541 
Health ....cccecccccece 74,250 46,212 62.2 OT eA ae ee a 269.378 
EAAUIEY ccpsccncsacwnne 160,008 35,139 21.9 Plate glass ........... 407,075 
Fidelity .....ccccsecees 180,787 5,702 3.1 Steam hoiler...:-.«... 153,388 
Surety orecccccesccoese 66,077 4,159 6.2 Burglary and theft.... 306,011 
Plate glass ..... alecs haces 17,832 6,887 38.6 Ceetihe U5 echo cc ett: 122'404 
Steam boiler .........6- 4,080 29 7 Sorinhles << v<iacesneus 11.709 
Burglary and theft..... 9,296 385 4.1 Bivahedls.-. 3. 5ccte 9.507 
CRUE oo 2 6 5dveceenaes 240 Pee ; Auto. property damage.. 124,865 
F ly- a 116 see sees Workmen’s collective... 48,656 
Auto. property Saar 31,911 10,174 31.9 Physicians’ defense... 20.147 
Workmen’s collective. 1 +++ Live stock .......-.- 64,656 
Physicians’ defense..... 135 tees sees Rta sani 
EAVO MOEN: ocscxseucees 591 1,650 279.2 Aggregates........ $8, 056,199 
oo aarp INDIANA. 
Aggregates........ 16,592 194,864 27.1 
ati an 5 ; Fe SE eae re eee $632,237 
FLORIDA. i Rr eres 129,522 
PERRO oS tcuncsasene $144,012 $63,902 44.3 CIOS a odseuanddada 951.722 
11 OS SR ed Sr re 85,772 34,442 38.9 PIG Sie acadsnes ae 288,037 
oN ae eee 100,837 25,401 25.3 ee REPS PPS 138,890 
DIG Sodas scccseares 71,818 22,574 31.4 PIO GUNS os on vaseee 68,074 
Eee wcin «cmon eoese 15,142 256 1.6 Steam boiler ......... 73,273 
WIM MORN So comesces's 11,156 1,839 16.4 3urglary and theft..... 42,007 
Steam boiler .......... 14.624 2,393 16.3 CHOIR: oe 5 4 dhawdaees dea rd ,998 
3urglary and theft..... 11,303 4,624 40.9 SOOMRIOE Sos was vk cdes 2,779 
a Beet xeawws beee 5,597 ,496 62.4 dog Leer ee ee 3,861 
BOCMRNICT  . ttniened ences’ 505 ees rrr Auto. property damage.. 51,615 
yt) a rr? 1,087 2,689 247.4 Workmen’s collective... 2,979 
Auto, property damage.. 13,143 4,441 33.7 Industrial .........-. see 
Workmen’s collective... 30,664 15,534 44.1 Live stock ........... 85,501 
pre Ce ane APP 224,968 94,669 42.0 Physicians’ defense.... 10,627 
Physicians’ defense..... 80 + ROMOEE & ck swe anaes An aS 
Aggregates........ i 720,708 274,270 38.0 Aggregates....... $2, 51 1, 169 











101, 014 
152,770 
63, 067 
19,987 
10,903 
1,292 
8,743 
14, 588 


$4,799 


$24,084 
2,833 
11,741 
72,249 
4,218 
15 

744 


$115,884 


$731,611 
117,146 
1,913,579 
255,581 
71,288 
191,076 
25,122 
137,280 
76,612 
6,380 
9,090 
46,031 
23,515 
1,906 
28,090 


$3,684,311 


$281,189 
36,640 
522,834 
49,922 
34,978 
31,824 
5,019 
18,717 
26,691 
399 

839 
20,688 
787 

32 
37,663 
1,023 
487 


$1,069,732 
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IOWA. MASSACHUSETTS. NEVADA. 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses i 
a ae . jiums 4088ES Premiums Losses 
Crass or LuSINEsS. Received. Paid. Ratio. Cass OF BUSINESS. Received. Paid. Ratio. Cass oF BuSLNESS Received Paid. Rat 
POCIGENG 00s 00's sie «pve $352,611 $162,631 46.1 POCAGERES 05 Se s.0:0 2:0 Ret $1,212,802 $508,424 41.9 Accident ..... ee 33.324. 6.159 oat 
Health ..........06+++. {62,522 $1,647 60.5 Health ............. »-. 278,088 110,602 89.6 Health ................ 9,616 1487 15.4 
Liability .............. $29,477 224,256 68.0 Liability .............. 3,369,196 1,412,528 41.9 Liability 34,849 28,351 81.5 
Fidelity .........+0..-. 147,314 49,392 33.5 Fidelity .......... Leese 422,565 108,014 24.8 Fidelity..." es 7955 18028 Po “2 
Surety vceesesseere 85,429 Ce Re Se 246,730 a Re aie 2/608 cng aar ate: 
Plate a 39,508 18,805 47.5 Plate glass ............ 203,181 74,959 36.9 Plate glass ............ 1,025 35 3.4 
ae a roi ‘ :. bento ness = 1 1,97 1 ; 4.4 Steam Boiler: .......0.. 208,623 3,129 1.5 ras TOMOE ok ccs 64. 5.0 724 ‘ 
Bure ary and‘heft...... 51,016 17,801 34 “8 Burglary and theft...... 154,059 35,888 23.2 Burglary and theft..... 1,410 
oe Guernbyan sen nent eon Ree Ba dg SMI 5 oso alot wibiee dee 137,695 52,606 38.2 LIES stiscccvoueico 5 108 saa 
ge os poebennve bee reared on pig ENMMMIEE soins c's one 0-0 4,325 1,510 34.9 Auto. property damage. 38 eee ee 

} a a le ra a »248 537 2.6 a7 (a a a 27,524 48,066 174.6 Workmen’s collective. 14 355 2535.7 
Auto. property damage.. 935 99 10.5 Auto, property damage.. 155,147 34,156 22.0 Physicians’ defense 72 ay 
Workmen’s collective... 2,058 694 33.7 Workmen’s collective... 7,920 734 9.2 SD TS, sree ag ee, 
ae —_ Le wane at 7 _— 30,930 43.0 et Eee sre cee 8,463 4,444 52.5 Aggregates...... $91,044 $54,416 59.7 
ndustrial ......+e.eee 90 seb ose a eee re 2,372 237 9.9 ibs J ‘ ve 
Physicians’ defense..... 50 soca «oe Physicians’ defense..... 2, 1342 176 7.5 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

eateries i caamee caaamen gp seaihidias oa ~ . aa rn = oes and health.... vateee Aart 50.7 
Mehes ba ; Rito 5,§ 50.4 l MICOS st.» 758 ‘ 2, 37. Wits gepbitipievied ss 55,375 0,848 79.1 
Fidelity and surety..... 95,377 20,994 22.0 

shea MICHIGAN Plate glas 7,97 "792-22. 
KANSAS. N. plate glass ............ 7,971 1,792 2.4 
. - : a A COURERG os oessce gla ee cias $856,433 $358,043 41.8 Steam boiler .......... 16,818 855 2.1 

a and health. ... preiete i ee a fF REE ces onssckaxbaeel 126,085 33,122 26.3 Burglary and theft..... 5,514 3967.1 
iaidie and-oaniee.... ee ee OE co viesng sani $12,710 465,116 57.2 Auto. property damage.. 13,246 1,969 11.0 
omay Me Waisee's tee he i-inr 419,540 55,776 18.3 — os eceeveseese 600 92 15.3 

oe rr 41,6 20),22 45.0 Surety 100.873 26.496 36.2 So ee ee 2,438 1,175 45.2 
Stez a ey 7,180 1.789 65 DUEELY were ee eee ee ee eee 873 36,496 36.2 2 a eaere Sb iis hea aie) 8/4 rhe ,175 8.2 
“ane A — theft e airet 24°446 72 rs oe Oe rome 84,413 24,823 29.4 Fly-wheel ...........+. 2,710 
ok a le rete i, a er te i eae eee 75,522 8,944 11.8 Physicians’ defense..... 495 
ne Teale tebe aoe 2,46 00. Burglary and theft..... 70,856 14,320 20.2 = Seg) oe 
Wrswtietl ...:20.-000:. 1,500 rie... Sees 46,562 32,808 70.4 Aggregates........ $507,146 $257,458 50.7 
Auto. property damage.. 4,437 #21 5 gee std LiphisNl Vers Rh eee el Ap. NEW JERSEY 
Workmen’s collective 11,079 3,440 31.0 Fly-wheel ........+..+- 2,486 704 28.3 “i os 

eee ’ ’ . pee property damage.. 108,067 50,147 46.4 — & o:0 pee eee Sox. 06 $519,186 $148,160 28.5 

: ae forkmen’s collective... 7.295 4.414 60.5 UNE pide wisisanwussan eels 164,727 46,922 28.4 

Aggregates........ 880,492 469,594 53.8 Tay, Je , Same ESE ¥ he 

AVE MOCK. og 5.0052 ¢s ee . 10,529 2,515 23.9 Liability .............. 1,631,596 416,244 = 25.5 

KENTUCKY Physicians’ defense..... 7,789 2,787 35.8 seer Bip ala vin\sis etm a at Coty 286,805 82,621 28.5 

KE KY. el: cet uae SUPELY 2. cece ccc ccccece 195,208 37,783 19.3 

ASHAEAE oa sivacican tenes 740,710 302,904 40.9 Aggregates........ $2,734,276 $1,088,111 39.8 Plate glass .......-.... 166,325 65,160 39.1 
oneal Ppa laaeaie petal 17,643 64.9 yale weg A ae Agate 60,686 1,892 8.1 
1? 322.065 75.1 MINNESOTA. surglary and theft..... 176,369 39,824 22.5 
Fidelity PRP Te ene 83,839 58.6 POG ONE «55505 date anieas $592,250 $213,199 35.9 Credit CAS tah Seka write eS 3 19,850 13,451 67.7 
Surety ..........-.0005 snuee 06.9 Wraith .....-.---<«0+. 86,306 87,127 48.0 opriniler ..-----.e200. te 7 Ae 
Plate glass ........--. 13,044 36.6 Liability .............. 1,097,450 826,914 75.8 AA sigs RATA poe : eas 
sinh tial or gaa ieee 8.894 235 os oss ila tae Sepia oe gt ass Auto, property damage.. 137,478 45, 230 32.9 
Burglary and theft... 6,593 26.1 Surety... esses eee Mae OS a ee 1156 1,421 bide 

CNN a. Sib qabins mca Ptah 24,9 22.2 Soe) ere 102,660 47,095 45.9 ‘ pi clas ae aaaia ats 3 ss d 59.4 
BONER oo nae ose sieve se 1,627 76.2 Steam boiler ........... 56,466 : 2:3 3 lea Conon 
A wheel ...... as aes ie Ae a. so ae Burglary and theft..... 90,088 20.4 Aggregates........ $8,377, 429 $899,368 26.6 

uto. property damage. 7,766 35.9 LDOMED = 5 Lede tard Gia! stern ree 18,305 112.7 NEW MEXICO. 

Workmen’s collective... 4,238 46.1 SGLMIER (cs 3:p'n's a%sle w'si0"s 1,986 220.4 PCCM 5 arcs 3: pais Sd oem $87,996 $31,832 36.1 
Live BROCK sic ivcs esac 5,380 42.0 yo Aoeagiae peate en ees a> 1,180 decors 122 eee a eres See 10,740 4,923 45.8 
- - = ne Auto, property damage.. 59,867 42.2 EAMRMREY. ie ag ois Passa oe 14,016 5,150 = 36.7 
Aggregates........ $1,595 3,091 $849,174 958.8 Workmen's compensat’n. 70,162 56.1 BPROIEY WS pacts vine ek ee 28,316 4,174 14.7 
AO Pcp Bie wisn a0 co ome 5,076 eae pintke Na: Ge ee ee 5,553 1 
LOUISIANA. Live stock ........++ ee 1,957 2,663 136.0 RAUNT WIGMD Scie (ad = 97x creh0" 7,563 3,590 
ee eae $197,699 $83,681 42.3 Physicians’ defense..... S078 FE RN BOHR os oer er 4,524 a 
BN nasksnsntpncostene 82,659 44,856 54.2 oe ——-—- -—— Burglary and theft..... 3,447 607 
EMRONEY 5 o:0-s-0:0-0-0:0'9 ee oe 248,470 97,036 39.0 Aggregates.......+ $2,687, 205 $1,882,485 51.0 Pp gg teense pogees fe 150 cee. 
PE i insesncacealees 128,622 58,669 45.7 anes ee en eee = 
Surety ee ae sere 51,882 103,765 200.0 : MISSISSIPPI. Physicians’ defense..... 15 
PERCE WINE 6 ve cisasscves 21,074 9,058 42.9 PNT 0S a $438,645 $158,909 nog y a: Sige! 
Steam boiler ......0.0% 43,495 8,162 ee 3 Healt MS  s6as veaoins Goes 70,991 46,426 Aggregates........ 162,33 50,439 31.0 
Burglary and theft..... 35,025 13,962 39.5% recht Pete eee eee eee 103,604 79,222 NEW YORK, 

CORRE Ss atens ce eesaiiag eds 22,675 10,0385 44.2 ‘idelity ....-..0e20e.. 76,381 42,853 56.1 Accide $3,307,02 ‘ 5.6 
OGIO os sieves osis.p-9:0 694 55 ie Se ae rae wee 25,459 7,082 27.8 Health AeA bie: *T089,309 ae sr ets 47.0 
, ‘eae Se Ee ria h te ed bie : CAIN oe eee eee ee ee eee ,J89, 59 v1Z,4 (. 
Fly-wheel’\. 0.65.00 cere sespie aes Plate glass. . vtec ec eeees 10,797 5,064 46.9 Remy ooo oy cnc sca cis 9,809,717 4,741,118 48.3 

Auto. property damage. 5.941 39.9 Steam boiler. .:...5.55. 14,636 1,536 10.5 55.647 "136.797 5 

j , 9 Ud ’ DMG MENS 0.5 coc in 0 0 tr og s 855,647 136,797 15.9 
Workmen’s collective... 63,094 47.5 Burglar and theft...... 11,761 2,858 20.0 Suret 3,708,908 911,782 24.5 
wialnyn 18, 2 kek Shakes Bik NOMINEES 50 65079 Sip:0\ ps0gt oo 0r 9,597 8,650 90.1 Plate Sra Senet ce ea 1236044 Sra’ bat pote 

iehin f 58 bo: ay Ae sad SSE MOMIOI ss .ccire See ales 554 1,145 206.6 Ste Si 5 ead das ss One O88 : a 
Fedunstrial .o ics sessvs ve 779 «120.7 FIV WRRED. 5 ac5e vnocecoa oe 962 ae ny at I Bee ee a eee eee ES 

ndustrial | ‘ biked Surglary and theft..... 1,054,109 386,317 38.8 

Physicians’ defense..... oa ee Auto. property damage. 3,677 1,491 40.5 Credit "516,263 461,692 89.4 

Siete easy Workmen’s collective... 35,25 16,640 47.2 AO a anna LS 85 690 ‘anon oat 

NEA roan Securit oa PUDPIMIEN « 55'¢.015 v.¥09 4051916 35,620 9,506 26.7 

Aggregates........ $496,761 48.4 “yete ity i 13. ro 3 340 : . Ily-wheel A aimatk @NeNi» etalk 26,321 10,872 41.3 

AVE SEOCK «10. ee eres digi 9,9 25. Auto, property damage.. 767,171 296,019 38.6 

MAINE. -imeecni' ial. i fetal 3,988 1,722 43.1 Workmen’s collective. ... 26,398 4,176 15.5 

Accident .........0+00s $277,724 $135,644 48.8 seat A wale = ore Lt FR esc s eres es  Sieee it SM 

UE Sb pyle nen RL As 45,347 20,241 44.6 iaiiias “ene abe Physicians’ defense... 2,545 4,124 162.0 

SRM wh che sf 2 « cites 207,789 44.3 sss Te. Ree ROE yoyo see's o0 8 = os at 

RUMNEY Es eco bie silk bbe 34,297 ,52! 19.0 ITAN : ating: ‘ 

+ ih seeped 12°769 eat. ans sass MONT ANA. ; Aggregates....... $22,769,421 $9,622,121 42.2 
Plate glass ............ 11,395 OI © os spa hai ial $156,956 $50,590 37.9 NORTH CAROLINA, 

Steam boiler........... 25,849 566 2.1 on Og ia ila oa ida -0e> tee Anche 5,7 3,5 $8.3 

, aay ie” er es 60,961 eo A, oh Ma too ghd a ede $225,704 $86,502 38.3 

Burglary and theft..... 7,307 96 1.3 rare ‘ Healtl 992 : 5 

Credit 8880 $145 36 Fidelity and surety..... 88,387 18,455 20.8 Alt oe esse ee eee eee 4,992 42,083 49.5 

Sn a BS tee eeee eens aoe 8,145 ‘ 5.4 Plate glass ..........-. 19,545 10,828 55.$ ED ee arn ee 1,739 117,191 68.2 

= ie Pees shale hes a uae 81 11.38 GeeernGhniiee .. cc, co 4.722 hep at's BRNOMEN = 5.6, c canner e-s 060 93,152 34,781 = 37.8 

PRR nth sos oo Sire 2,52 eas <i0"a Burglary and theft 6.683 1.31 19.6 Ee, OR Re See eee 35,828 3,730 10.4 

Auto. property damage.. 8,233 2,470 30.0 geist BE ceeiinlg eel ee a owes Jun lia Plate glas 2705 : 37.3 
Aaviansits anlectives 11.509 13.290 115.2 Auto, property damage.. 478 eee shes tate glass .......+.+6e 12,031 4,490 = 37.38 
oe et Hh Sse ar : "ate pres Workmen's collective... . 96 47. «48.9 oom boiler guar ets 28,020 2,306 8.2 

: : : eee . « vw : ‘ 4 ary da é { } 
_— 3 18 1D. Mecsas c". 2s 5,641 2 440 39 urglary and theft..... 13,905 806 2.2 
DMOGROUBL Es 6p ooo 5 6:0 Se 38 25 65.8 oe OE sn Af $3.2 ISSUE Siri PR so: cis:0! hehehe 33,311 14,285 42.8 
Ageregates........ $655,748 $283,986 43.38 Ageregates........ $366,804 $165,968 45.2 Fe ae eee Hert oliecd, 
J : ' NEBRASKA. Auto. property ery 5,591 1,685 30.7 
MARYLAND. er a $288,938 177.608 : Workmen’s collective. 2,794 131 4.7 
BONERS 65 Fier ig-8 5 5:4:5:be en $39,243 $10,725 27.3 MRS is5 duly scacrevu pica “227191 : 7665 34.5 sre Pita alee eo ae Ae 
Accident and health 359,990 133,507. 87.1 ei eh i ae ar OR 7676 "oa 84. RECT OF rare ae 
‘ alth.... 3658 : 87. Jig pee kd is, 6,768 van ; 
aoe ppeapentes 21.470 9317 43.4 ridelite ee oe prety ot-4 Aguregates: .....\00. 737,410 821,880 43.6 
=e iffy eee 448,892 SRE : * Re “i ees 103,534 14,327 13.8 NORTH DAKOTA, 

“ic elity and surety..... 467,555 194,180 41.5 PURGE QIRO8 e665 ose Holate 26,382 14,541 55.1 PONS oF is ae’ o 0 vapors $98,783 $32,564 32.9 
PE IRE Swine os Sold 34,504 13,793 39.9 Steam boiler 18,5838 2,768 Healt 075 765 A 
oe oc Mi la rey tt aan rie ES i scene keel ah 18,58: 2,768 14.8 l€alth .....sccrcscevee 16,075 7,620 47.4 
se Ss one aaar 1,3 oe” surglary and theft..... 36,368 11,666 32.0 LQOUEIEY Kobeisis 0:00! eo vines 36,750 8,150 22.1 
Cc eg y and theft..... 16,747 15,588 23.3 CECA ois 's:s'c0sieg os geie’s 937 1,185 126.4 RNUIRU chase ois's bn) tus 6k. 4. to 15,406 8,488 55.1 
Spr reo) a> mA — 40,946 88.7 OTRO i sicis'n 5 civic nn 1,739 5,699 $27.7 Videlity and surety..... 107,196 64,424 60.1 
Flywheel Cuba vaisa ease S.ee0 175 4.8 veda -wheel age ise Es 464 Bains ee PETOLY 5-5 0 dG owner 6,661 q7 oe 

Petey beara eoaielats 2,384 palate eter Auto, property damage.. 4,379 1,961 44.7 Plate glass ............ 10,117 5,341 52.8 

Workmen's é 6 haw: i eT 13,483 35.0 Workmen’s collective. 3,693 1,754 47.5 Shean, DOter. .60 6c seas 2,903 "167 5.7 
Physicians ee ‘we “re 628 51 8 iF sive stock hale vast cats 39,600 17,125 43.2 Burglary and theft...... 8,557 1,702 19.9 
ee ee 100i a... fe Physicians’ defense..... 135 silts ns Workmen’s collective. ... 462 429 92.8 

okie pete 2,198 54.9 Funeral benefit......... 5,774 1,508 26.1 Auto, property damage.. 416 132 426.9 


Aggregates........ $1, 572,377 $558,809 35.5 Aggregates........ 886,421 450,442 50.8 Aggregates........ $308,478 $129,441 41.9 
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OHLO. 
Premiums Losses 
Crass or BUSINESS. Received. Paid 
MOCIIONE ct s.va pies ou eieune $1,921,745 $850,411 
RUMEN oy 5: con egal ice o-eaine 292,509 116,500 
ROUING ops vive o 6 o's:6- 10s 1,996,505 1,066,092 
EOE as ood ae sane eps 656,232 277,850 
PINON lncigccsos seis o'sie cee 449,721 214,199 
IMR GOR 6 = os oe<ialerns's 137,413 58,183 
Side BaMeT oo si c.ccee'ers 149,035 16,550 
Burglary and theft..... 139,121 44,741 
CPR cerdxd nye saciee 137,756 69,599 
SUED o'e scacisrenece cle 17,586 3,299 
UN SWOOE t cicuoy-ceareme ve 9,011 72 
Auto. property damage.. 124,254 49,268 
Workmen’s collective.... 25,817 15,700 
EAGG MO 6d be6 cieccke et 8,758 3,345 
Aggregates........ $6,065,463 $2,785,809 
OKLAHOMA. 
CONOR 5 cid eth amwane he $173,415 $93,803 
pi PS Rr ere Price 38,780 19,987 
VAMIOe | iiss bbe wel a'e Sate 167,192 100,084 
Pe errs Pe rcaer 93,888 20,182 
PUREE. as ster enne made eins 250,722 44,572 
Plate <Glaes. ..ocscccciocve 51,088 36,857 
StedMm WOU... <cccecses 20,372 1,147 
Surglary and theft..... 228 23,705 
DOVION, ole ciaascce nt nas 223 142 
PICOWNOEL sce eee s ccs ve 1,854 aaa 
Auto, property damage.. 2,567 755 
Workmen’s collective... 662 143 
Rave MOCK. cccink cgi ndecs 4,278 6,465 
Physicians’ defense...... 290 } 
BY 7 gn ka aA a ora 1,354 ; 
Aggregates........ $833,914 $347,842 
OREGON. 
Accident and health.... $271,758 $116,647 
sgt OO 5-0 o.oo: Fed aiare-aice 487,215 279,416 
Fidelity and surety..... 194,149 68,653 
yO" Na apis pane oa 23,335 7,467 
ee er errr 17,370 935 
Surglary and theft...... 18,268 8,430 
ROMEO are icles crnacrs ¢ eae ee 9,112 6,049 
Deen, oes ase an a ee 2,535 223 
Workmen’s collective. . 4,935 1,749 
Aggregates........ $980,580 $467,722 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PINE, is noe ce plo ens $2,874,091 
FRCAED . 0s ccenceesece 665,267 
PAGES cee tleteeeecns 2,310,068 886,237 
F idelity « Gdelé o@e daslen 316,818 64,934 
SEIS ais easements se 1,144,026 428,246 
1g. Pores er 247,960 97,742 
Straus DOUCE  os.0<:0%00es 242,579 41,259 
Burglary and theft..... 251,161 63,739 
Ce a pe pte ek eae 182,646 63,375 
TUURMERE <a ccas oiaa'ee c.g 8,440 1,326 
Biy-Wieel 335.6 deo ddes 20,429 3,623 
Auto, property mo gc 298,145 100,315 
Workmen’s collective. 40,352 35,712 
ee eee ee 11,193 9,251 
Physicians’ defense..... 7,767 340 
y onanviel ata ea scale aca 3,190 940 
Aggregates........ $8,624,132 $3,612,303 
RHODE ISLAND. 
ACCIGERE bos cis x Htdc koe $145,143 $50,876 
pS Sere rere 46,778 19,790 
RAMEOUIOD. cis oSalae comeen 356,093 187,886 
BRU ea Sco suis iokes 15,145 252 
TS Ra 64,248 2,621 
POS BESS oc os ba cencee 13,352 6,214 
mteam DOUer .. .)..%..05. 20,537 1,323 
Surglary and theft..... 16,557 2,480 
POET 5 dated dt cletinea= sa 6,475 2,035 
NESS keitGin exGecnieiers 1,165 
Lg OE ee aa a er 5,494 
Auto. property damage.. 46,040 
Workmen’s collective... 365 
MRMESIOD o jie occa ho, Koleos 57 
Physicians’ defense..... 357 
Aggregates........ $738,542 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
PUROENE Li ccevncs tees $122,311 $54,115 
WE 2 cea Veet acess 51,112 25,435 
Edability: 2.0.06 es selene 82,064 51,229 
Fidelity and surety..... 86,802 12,501 
|, SO Roce 2,226 869 
IMAM DOMES): «+ 0.0 e000 17,158 26,856 
surglary and theft...... 8,703 257 
MTS tos bac 2 aves 12,115 4,515 
RPPEIERIR gc ces eo 0 be tes 42 
PUy WHEEL oi. 5 o's clones 2,670 
Workmen’s collective... 222 “169 
Aggregates........ 394,5 49 18, 110 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Accident and health.... $84,564 $28,253 
i LE IS A Cera 1,686 90 
PUNE 5 seas oc dee old's 46,545 10,551 
ee ee 51,889 21,294 
BUAUO, G1D88) di .o5;<-05isc\ese 9,604 3,107 
‘Steam boiler ..........- 3,805 ee 
Burglary and theft. 13,879 1,924 
ip kOe eae 7 ocee 
RAVE Maneater. 2,407 100 
Aggregates........ $214,386 $65, 319 


TENNESSEE. 


Premiums 

Ciass or BUSINESS. Received. 
IROROERE fae ae agian ce $1,326,423 
DUMENEEY o vc cuctevecasecas 172,497 
EXMUUE oie crac vanes fanars 


Fidelity and surety..... 





Piles GI 5 cane esceees 

Sheawy Doses cdc v:o redo os 35°76 

Burglary and theft...... ; 

CMP 5s od alan seein’ 37,010 

Sprinkler and fly-wheel. 9,463 

Auto. property damage.. 47,657 

Workmen’s collective. ... 7,511 

Physicians’ defense..... 903 

RANGOON sna wens +'ccnes 9,969 
Aggregates........ $2,324,7 757 

TEXAS. 

EERNOME 8 oi gi xe cece $731,048 

PROM vn clivacdu cout etned 112,927 

EN SS ie Pi cane 672,559 

PECAN co vicvcicce osiedt wee 209,170 

eS PTO peer e ree 120,112 

IGG MUNN kk ao coe ree 76,347 

Steam: Goilét .... 0... 0 c0e 59,455 

Burglary and theft..... 

CHOGEE eicciccctccue rcs 

SOMES «coder erenet ie 

SO Par A ee or 

| oe) OEE Cane 

Auto. property damage.. 

WO EMI oe oid wa cov 65 ee 

Physicians’ defense 

Fascia «dirk oa aia orclsines 





Workmen’s collective... 65,134 


268,501 








Aggregates........ $2, 
UTAH. 
Fo) are ere $124,901 
pe BR Were eee ee 88,030 
EERO Seiicki: siaele cw 142,748 
PREG a abmes-owShmtie’ 30,990 
PURGE die wien dg epic’ oisse ee 
IBIS GUNES é ociee 6c 06 aoe 9,0: 
Steams HOME? «.. 26 eccese 10, 793 
Burglary and theft..... 6,446 
SPPIRMEY oe vctcc ccc 826 
PrP WGOE sé Baio ieee 225 
Auto. property damage.. 65 
Workmen’s collective. ... $4,494 
FS eee 1,304 
Physicians’ defense..... 40 
Aggregates........ $487,406 
VERMONT. 
TE ssw cn aan e + tte $194,903 
LON SRE Reece & 27,343 
Ce i a's wasennd ce ce 85,499 
NEES feta ts oc 0s ages 26,139 
PON oa RS poten Bie eae ae 6,415 
kL. eee ree 4,582 
Steam boiler ....... ; 9,313 
Burglary and theft..... : 
SORNEOR: «pi oriwres 6H G68 
PRUAWNROE © ons ene sn éio 
Auto. property damage. 
pe BE Eee 
Physicians’ defense..... 
EN0@ MGR 66.85 b ees cee 
Aggregates........ $364,685 
VIRGINIA. 
Mecident .. nce ce pce $398,429 
FRGR ieee ccc cousececs 121,980 
ERE Sc ccededsclaces 261,846 
Fidelity and surety..... 238,599 
Pitta @6O oisiccuizewas 31,547 
Steams DOU - ecco cee 28,153 
Burglary and theft..... 25,420 
COGS i Jans caxtemaae 25,600 
SURINEIEE oc pcs ncages cs 1,639 
PePWNGGs oc cccvearcers 1,038 
Auto, property damage.. 5,482 
Workmen’s collective... 354 
Physicians’ defense..... 140 
Aggregates........ $1,140,227 
WASHINGTON. 
OGRE SC iin $452,741 
FRORIEIE sik Uso Sb seve oer 64,623 
RAGES 6:4 xicicins ce bee 737,304 


Fidelity and surety..... 426,744 





Losses 


28,436 
401 
25,454 
1,197 
198 
1,614 


$1,191,231 


$324,039 
46,879 
372,677 
72,212 
47,985 
36,035 
6,735 
25,904 
29,562 
483 


25,447 
21,918 


176 
27,433 
$1,045,2 282 





43,298 
425 


$202,716 


$100,886 
10,503 
46,111 
1,354 
2,178 
197 

442 

12 

1,342 

98 


$163,124 


$151,595 
67,153 
136,049 
67,857 
10,354 
1,653 
5,296 
25,600 
74 

300 
3,188 
185 


$469,304 


$177,647 
20,951 
400,615 
196,728 
22,051 


6,009 
29,273 
173 
19,256 
25,762 
ake 


$900, 395 ) 


$215,119 
42,608 
61,757 
47,566 
53,632 
5,941 


yo Se ere or 61,426 
Sieant Wei. 6cccccees 22,109 
3urglary and theft ..... 
CIRUE. od cieadeekviaaee 
DRUMMER Gc acaneens theks 4 
oS Geer 231 
Auto. property a $1,497 
Workmen’ $ collective. 53,707 
Physicians’ defense. : 2,513 
FOO ooo FE aks oe Ceave 9,834 
Aggregates........ $1, 924, 641 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
ONE Se oe ec eewie he $463,051 
WOE n'a gokanascre reds 83,096 
REM Poe eb eee ee 172,517 
PROENY Ghc eh Pdavaccddies 103,458 
a SEE eee 2,241 
Plate glass ..... 15,139 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Premiums 











Cass oF BUuSINEss. Received. 
Ratio. Seat MOREE as ccc aes $2,152 
40.1 Burglary and theft. 10,994 
47.1 CHOAGIE eee cect dceees 8,545 
54.0 NT en ETE EC TECOL 2,215 
131.4 Piy-Wheel vo cccessedes ss 453 
31.0 Auto. property Sepent. 5,926 
7.4 Workmen’s collective. 628 
66.1 ee 1 a CET Na 987 
76.7 RaW SSGGM Gina bic aes va > 158 
4.2 Physicians’ defense..... 492 
53.4 _ es 
15.9 Aggregates........ $952,05 
a 
re WISCONSIN. 
arb | A ee $582,554 
53.3 pT RC SI a eh oe 77,708 
EMMURG s cesecacanee ens 1,022,288 
PIGOMEG Toca Cie cccte cess 126,172 
44.3 SHINES elas Fe iecss code 123,723 
41.5 Pinte: Glades. oiiscices «i 63,779 
55.4 Seem OMe |. od neces 83,761 
34.5 Burglary and theft..... 5: 
839.9 CS rand se ba oe ae 36,621 
47.2 SEN a =o cen'dcewie aes 4,207 
11.3 SOMERS at oe kc clsces 11,775 
43.6 Auto. property damage.. 25,845 
108.6 Workmen’s collective. 18,277 
i1, penile eh 
ee Aggregates........ $2,180,170 
60.6 WYOMING. 
Gi% SRE noc naneannens $43,838 
83.0 PIOUS ceetecceeci ces 4,271 
: RMS Sa ceacunece ne 6,664 
42.) BOWING 5c cadcnw euacnws 2,297 
reais eg) MEET eT eee 30,941 
46.0 Plate glass 4,863 
Steam boiler .......... 1,801 
Burglary and theft..... 1,812 
42.1 Physicians’ defense..... 93 
40.0 i 
46.5 Aggregates........ $96,580 
16.4 : , 
7b CANADA. 
39.8 De ee $1,881,476 
17.3 RIE 6 09 co & ar rhe ne 421,380 
30.9 Ra cae ccareune ts 2,103,275 
87.4 Fidelity and surety. 444,628 
4 Le 272 
ca ere 126,7: 
51.2 Burglary and theft..... 60,669 
2-6 SOMIMRION ov. ue chaisiees 13,509 
Auto. property damage.. 95,720 
oo FS ee 109,257 
41.6 oe 
Aggregates........ $5,528,850 
51.7 ——— 
38.4 


3.9 EMPLOYERS’ 


Losses 
Paid. 
538 
1,674 
3,036 
472 


2,359 
326 
507 


195 


$435 dy 730 


$247,690 
28,806 
557,302 
14,275 
16,672 
27/241 
74,041 
8,034 
56,012 
1,249 
2,016 
7,444 
13,223 


$1,049,205 


$13,118 
997 
13,967 


$41,906 


$665,845 
293,745 
927,774 
100,062 
65,687 


619 
18,194 
51,811 


$2,144,157 


Ratio. 
1. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Address by J. 





bility Department, 
International 


A&ta Life Insurance 


Casualty 


Co., 
at the 


writers Association. 


Rowe, 
Accident 


and 


" INSURANCE AND SOME 
2 OF ITS PROBLEMS. 
Scofield 


=~ ee 1 


coo 


- 


LIABILITY AND 


vice-president 


Surety 


and Lia- 
convention of the 
Under- 


It has been said that “liability insurance is 


44.7 

on trial for its life,” but this I do not believe. 
“6 The underwriting of liability insurance in the 
p= United States has always been surrounded by 


8 so great 


20.8 It is not, however, 
100.0 on trial, but the 
> created by the 


invited liability 


wrong, 


1 
2 distribution of its losses. 
not the insurance. 


varied and complex problems, but never in the 
4 history of the business have the problems been 
in number, so varied in character, or 
presented so many dangers and difficulties. 


liability insurance that is 
law 


system of 
people themselves, 
insurance to 
It’s the system that’s 


negligence 
and which 


effect a proper 


In many States old negligence laws have al- 


ready been replaced or supplemented by laws 


designed to provide indemnity for all injuries 


received 


Oe 
> wm OS S 
oo & 


in the course of employment, 
is obviously the duty of liability companies to 
develop a system of insurance in sympathy with 


and it 


46.1 this new order of things. 
35.9 The foundation upon which employer’s lia- 
i738 bility has rested, namely, laws governing the 
115.4 relation of master and servant and determining 
9.2 the liability of the employer for injuries to em- 
ai ployees, is being so radically altered and ex- 
61.1 tended that the old superstructure of “‘insur- 
47.9 ance against law suits and damages’’ must be 
76.8 concurrently changed to industrial accident in- 
surance, otherwise known as workmen's com- 
46.7 pensation insurance. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 
$6.4 New Jersey passed the first important com- 
rode pensation law, which became effective July 4th, 
46.0 1911, and similar laws have been enacted in 
102.6 Arizona, California, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- 
39.2 chusetts, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, New 
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Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

Among all of these laws, however, that of 
New Jersey is undoubtedly the best—though far 
from ideal—since it is effectually accomplish- 
ing the desired results with the minimum offi- 
cial machinery and State regulation. 

The New Jersey schedule of benefits is rea- 
sonable, and with practically all former de- 
fences abolished, the probable cost of industrial 
accidents—under the law or otherwise—ap- 
proaches so nearly to the same level that em- 
ployers are left with no apparent inducement 
to decline its provisions. 

The elective feature of the New Jersey law 
is also commendable, since both employer and 
employeee are presumed to have accepted its 
provisions unless they declare otherwise; and 
since it is human nature to follow the line of 
least resistance, it is undoubtedly true that a 
much larger number of employers are operating 
under the New Jersey Compensation law than 
would have been the case had the law required 
them to take the initiative in electing to accept 
its provisions. ‘ 

It is contended by some that this elective fea- 
ture may be fairly objected to on constitutional 
grounds. However, I believe this feature of 
the law can and will be maintained not only in 
New Jersey, but also in Illinois, where the 
same method of election has been provided for. 


* * * * * + * 


INDIVIDUALISM VS. SOCIALISM. 

That the agitation in favor of compulsory 
State insurance schemes is a menace to our 
business we must admit. That such schemes 
will be generally adopted or will prevail for 
any length of time is unbelievable. 

It is the province of the Government to govern 
and not to meddle with the private affairs of its 
citizens, nor to enter into any legitimate field 
of private enterprise, whether it be insurance 
or something else. 

The following quotation is from a very com- 
prehensive brief on the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of State insurance in Minnesota 
by Attorney H. V. Mercer, who was a member 
of the Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, and was one of the committee who 
visited Europe to study this question in foreign 
countries. 

Referring to the recent decision upholding the 
“Green” State Insurance Law in Ohio Attorney 
Mercer says: 

“But the Ohio opinion does not reason this 
question out with discrimination. It holds that 
the police power may extend to public functions 
and then there is an expression that the objects 
and purposes are sufficient to sustain an inci- 
dental taking for public purposes. 

“But nowhere does the court point out why or 
how these private obligations can become public 
burdens. The case does not say, nor does any 
other case point out, any reason why the State 
shall assume private obligations in a subject 
where the business is private; where the obliger 
is solvent and where the police power is limited 
to regulating rather than doing private busi- 
ness. 

“All of the decisions go upon the theory that 
workmen’s compensation is defensible only un- 
der the police power. That the new obligation 
is only a substitute for an old private liability 
none can deny. That this substitute must be in 
accord with the limits of police power none 
have ever disputed. The only apparent incon- 
sistency between the decisions of a few States 
and this opinion is that those decisions have 
been principally devoted to the power to regu- 
late the subject and have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the distinction between the power to 
regulate and the power to transact a business 
subject to the police power.” 

In concluding his brief Attorney Mercer says: 

“It is to be regretted that cursory, yet per- 
suasive addresses are being pumped into laymen 
by paternalistic and socialistic speakers who 
either do not understand, or, even worse, un- 
derstanding, do not explain, these things. 

“It is a regrettable thing that employers and 
others are persuaded to turn their business 
over to the State without realizing the great 
precedent they are setting, or the wrong they 
are perpetrating upon all parties. 

“The question is too great for political tricks; 
the rights too sacred for deception. 

“We, therefore, conclude that it is our opin- 
10n: 

“1. That Minnesota could not engage in the 
insurance business. 


“2. That it cannot lend its credit for that busi- 
ness or any other private business. 

“3. That it can regulate workmen’s compen- 
sation and industrial insurance under police 
power, but that regulation must be a govern- 
mental regulation, and not a governmental 
transaction. 

“4. That the State of Minnesota cannot be a 
party to the administration of such funds, ex- 
cept to the extent of performing ordinary gov- 
ernmental functions, not by engaging in the 
business of insurance, either exclusively or co- 
extensively, whether it pays any portion or all 
of the financial costs.” 

While great changes are in progress in our 
social, political and economic life, I have ab- 
solute faith in the continued supremacy of in- 
dividualism over socialism in every avenue of 
our business and industrial life. 

If socialism or paternalism occasionally 
makes its appearance—like an ugly boil or ulcer 
on the bodv volitic—it may serve a useful pur- 
pose in ridding us of an accumulation of bad 
blood, but where the poison has been thrown 
off and the wound healed by an enlightened 
reason we shall all have benefited by the ex- 
perience. 


PUBLIC PREJUDICE MANUFACTURED. 

Casualty insurance companies are being 
maligned and discredited because the system 
of ‘‘employer’s liability’’ which they have 
served faithfully—albeit at great loss to them- 
selves—has been tried, condemned and rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. 

The public generally has never understood the 
exact functions of liability insurance companies, 
and this fact has made it easy for those social- 
istically inclined to manufacture a public preju- 
dice that is menacing the very life of a busi- 
ness obviously essential to the public welfare. 

This public prejudice may, perhaps, have 
been stimulated by the wave of hostile legisla- 
tion aimed at all insurance companies in recent 
vears. However, I believe that wave has 
reached its crest and is now receding. 

It is worthy of mention that the attempt 
made, with the approval of Ex-Superintendent 
of Insurance Hotchkiss, to enact a law in New 
York State to limit commissions and expenses 
on liability and other casualty lines to a per 
cent. of premiums received, was wisely de- 
feated. 

While it is generally conceded that the cost 
of procuring business should and must be fur- 
ther reduced—and this has been accomplished 
in States having compensation laws—there 
seems to have been a wide difference of opinion 
as to whether the end sought could possibly 
justify such radical means as the limiting by 
law of the amount of its own money which a 
private corporation may expend. 

Reasonable regulative legislation should be 
encouraged and directed along proper lines, but 
any legislation designed to restrict legitimate 
development and competition, to prevent any 
private corporation, whether engaged in the in- 
surance business or something else, from ex- 
pending any amount of its own funds in its own 
way, so long as its financial obligations are 
fully protected, should be vigorously opposed. 

The public prejudice against liability insur- 
ance companies that is doing the most harm, 
however, is based upon a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of facts by parties whose statements 
and arguments are accepted as correct by rea- 
son of their business and professional stand- 
ing. 

+ * * * * * * 

Is it any wonder that the public should be- 
come prejudiced against a business which it 
has never understood when such misleading 
statements by men whose words should carry 
weight by reason of their professional stand- 
ing are allowed to go unchallenged. 

* * * * * * * 

The truth is, that on straight employer’s lia- 
bility, when separated from all other forms— 
and which are not affected by this discussion— 
insurance companies are, and have been for 
vears, maturing a loss ratio of between 60 and 
70 per cent., all of which has been paid for the 
direct benefit and protection of the insured em- 
ployer. 

It may never have seemed desirable, but it 
would obviously be of advantage now, had the 
companies shown their employer’s liability loss 
experience separate from all other liability 
lines in their annual statements. 
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Every liability underwriter knows that the 
loss ratio on straight employer’s liability poli- 
cies exceeds by at least 15 or 20 per cent. the 
average loss ratio paid on other liability lines, 
and exceeds by at least 10 per cent. the general 
average shown on all liability, including em- 
ployer’s, as shown by published reports. 

Every underwriter knows that the companies, 
without exception, have all lost heavily on the 
straight employer's portion of their business; 
and while they have fought hard to obtain ade- 
quate rates, and to secure better results by a 
more careful selection of business, the irresist- 
ible undertow of public sentiment in favor of 
claim making and bigger judgments, which is 
now culminating in workmen’s compensation 
laws, has operated to prevent their even touch- 
ing their toes to the sand, to say nothing of 
reaching a safe footing. 

Every liability underwriter knows full well 
that had it not been for the small margin of 
profit made on lines other than ‘‘employer’s” 
liability and the interest on invested capital, 
some of the companies still with us would have 
been justified in giving up the struggle, as 
others have done, by climbing on the nearest 
reinsurance craft in sight. 

Now, gentlemen, these are facts, but the pub- 
lic generally are unfamiliar with them because 
we have not taken the trouble to make a noise 
that sounds like taking the public into our con- 
fidence, while those socialistically inclined are 
going about the country calling us thieves and 
parasites, and endeavoring to transfer our 
business to the tender mercies of the politician 
under the guise of State insurance. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION EDUCATION. 


In addition to the campaign of education and 
publicity that is urgently needed to dispel the 
gathering fog of State insurance we have a most 


important duty to perform in conducting a cam- 


paign for accident prevention. 

Why should not these campaigns go hand in 
hand? Would not a vigorous campaign for safety 
be the best possible argument against State in- 
surance? Can you imagine the impetus that 
would be givento this all-important subject, 
and the interest that would be aroused if each 
of the twenty-five or more companies, members 
of this association, who are transacting em- 
ployer’s liability or workmen’s compensation 
insurance, should put a lecturer in the field 
with lantern slides and moving pictures? 

Could not these twenty-five lecturers render 
most effective service in dispelling unjust and 
unfair public prejudice by the display of proper 
statistical tables that will tell the real truth 
about our business? 

The Atna has mapped out a very ambitious 
campaign for accident prevention education, and 
if our efforts in that direction could be multi- 
plied by twenty-five, and each company would 
put a lecturer in the field to ‘‘Push for Safety’’— 
and, incidentally, tell the truth about our busi- 
ness—a campaign of publicity and education 
would have been inaugurated that would do 
more to win the commendation and confidence 
of the public than all the arguments we can 
make before compensation commissions, and all 
the creeds and pamphlets we could write, if we 
were to devote our entire time to that subject. 


* * * * * * * 


CASUALTY COMPANIES CAN ADMINISTER 
THIS NEW FORM OF INSURANCE 
WITH SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 


Until the enactment of recent compensation 
laws, the casualty insurance companies have 
never been afforded an opportunity in this 
country to insure employers against loss result- 
ing from all accidents—regardless of fault—and 
it is not unreasonable to assume that to the 
same extent that American industry and busi- 
ness methods excel over Europe, the casualty 
insurance companies will, if given reasonable 
opportunity, devise ways and means of insur- 
ing industrial accident losses under these new 
laws that will excel in point of safety, economy 
and convenience the entire fifty-seven (57) 
varieties in vogue in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the slanderous untruths that 
have been told about us, we are engaged in a 
legitimate and praiseworthy business that is 
absolutely essential to the public welfare. 

“The searchlight of publicity destroys the 
ptomaines of untruth and fraud.” 

What we need is publicity and then more pub- 
licity of the real facts about our business. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


Vi. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Belgium. 


Like all other European countries, Belgium, 
with its highly developed industries and 
strongly organized labor, could not easily es- 
cape the vexed problems of modern industry 
of which irfdustrial accidents and the distribu- 
tion of financial burden attendant to them are 
but a component. If, however, the movement 
for modern social legislation has been some- 
what slow in that country, and has assumed 
a significant extent only in recent times, the 
explanation of this fact is to be sought, in the 
first place, in the economic status of Belgium, 
which is largely dependent on foreign markets 
for sale of its manufactured products, and is 
therefore extremely sensitive to the so-called 
social burdens of industry, and, in the second 
place, to the individualistic spirit of the Bel- 
gian people, hostile to any kind of govern- 
mental interference. These considerations, 
coupled with the wide development of volun- 
tary mutual insurance, rendered the need for 
the modern system of workingmen’s insurance 
less urgent. 

First steps in the direction of progressive 
legislation for compensation date back to the 
year 1894, when the Belgian Government es- 
tablished the National Labor Office. Under 
the guidance and with the aid of the latter 
several bills have been framed and introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies. They all favor 
the German principle of insurance, but were, 
however, rejected. It was not until December 
24, 1903, that Belgium became in possession of 
the first comprehensive law on the workmen’s 
compensation. 

This law of December 24, 1903, which went 
into effect on July 1, 1905, bears strong traces 
of English and French influences, especially of 
the latter. In fact, some of its provisions have 
been literally transferred from the French law 
of 1898. The same income limit for compensa- 
tion purposes, the same term of three years 
during which the revision of judgments is per- 
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mitted, the same machinery of legal procedure, 
the same schedule of indemnities for tem- 
porary and permanent partial disability, and 
many other provisions are to be found in both. 
Yet it cannot be contended that the law of 1903 
as a whole is a blind imitation of foreign 
legislation, as it has evidently taken in consid- 
eration local conditions, and even profited by 
foreign experience. The Belgian law, for in- 
stance, provides a constant ratio of thirty per 
cent of wages as an indemnity for fatal injur- 
ies, while the French measure prescribes a 
minimum of twenty per cent, with an increase 
to sixty per cent, depending on the number of 
children left, thus making the former undoubt- 
edly more liberal. 

For indemnification for permanent disability 
and fatal injury the form of pension is pre- 
scribed. The latter are usually bought from 
the General Saving and Retirement /und—a 
State institution. Only few home companies 
and some mutual employers’ associations pre- 
fer to maintain capitalized values of annuities 
and pay out the latter themselves. 

The protection bought from an insurance 
company furnishes the employer of labor more 
indemnity, but does not free him of liability. 

To secure the latter he must insure himself 
in a home company that is approved by the 
Government; a provision clearly directed to 
the encouragement of home corporations. In 
order to safeguard the employer against the 
possibility of bankruptcy on the part of the 
insurance company, and to assure an indemnity 
to the injured workman whose employer was 
uninsured, a guarantee fund is maintained. 


ORGANIZATION. 

At the present time insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents is carried on in Belgium 
through four different kinds of institutions, 
viz.: I, The General Savings and Retirement 
Fund, under the guaranty of the State; 2, the 
National Provident Fund, for the aid of 
workmen injured by accidents; 3, the mutual 
employers’ accident associations (the so-called 
caisses communes); 4, the commercial, or 
stock, insurance companies. 

The amount of business transacted by both 
former institutions is extremely small. The 
General Savings Fund limits its operation to 
the payment of annuities; and the National 
Fund, being charitable in nature, lacks vitality 
and aggressiveness. Judging from the amount 
of benefits annually paid, it shows a clear ten- 
dency toward decay. Thus the field of work- 


men’s compensation in Belgium is dominated 
by mutuals and stock companies. 

It is surprising to note that the Belgian 
mutual employers’ associations, unlike their 
French sisters, have been quite successful, as 
the below attached table indicates; their pre- 
mium income constantly increases, having 
reached in 1910 nearly two-fifths of the 
total premium income; furthermore, they are 
equipped with substantial reserves and seem to 
prosper. A careful investigation into causes 
of their success discloses the fact that they 
are managed by insurance men; that the 
country itself, being extremely small and in- 
dustries highly concentrated, the organization 
of employers into a solid body presents no 
difficulties. In the matter of management ex- 
penses, however, the mutuals show but a slight 
advantage over the stock companies. Accord- 
ing to the Report of Labor Office (Rapport sur 
le Reparation des Dommages Resultant des 
Accidents du Travail, 1905-1908, Bruxelles, 
1910, p. 193) all the employers’ funds, with 
exception of two miners’ funds of de Mons 
and that of Charleroi, had in 1908 an expense 
ratio of 22.8 per cent, against 23.8 per cent of 
the stock companies. There seems to be, to 
some degree, a division of labor between both 
forms of organizations. The mutuals are con- 
centrating their efforts on the heavy industry 
(mines, metals and agriculture) ; the stock com- 
panies are capturing the general industrial and 
commercial establishments located in large 
centers. Eleven employers’ associations in 
i908 had 18,362 establishments insured, while 
nineteen stock companies held 45,098 establish- 
ments. The corporate business in Belgium is 
of foreign origin; Swiss, French and English 
companies control the insurance situation, The 
business in large centers is transacted through 
the system of brokerages. In this connection 
it may be added that the General Accident of 
Perth, through its aggressive business methods, 
is crowding out the other well-established 
foreign companies, which strongly resent the 
inroads on their business. 

The whole field of workmen’s compensation 
is administered by the Industrial Accident 
Commission. The latter consists of eleven 
members, partly appointed by the Crown, partly 
elected by the organized bodies of employers 
and workingmen. The commission is attached 
to the Bureau of Industry and Labor, which it 
supplies with the necessary information re- 
garding the working of the scheme. On the 
whole, the Government exercises strict super- 





electric street cars who were injured by such 
street cars in Germany during the five years 


1905-1909: 
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injuries have increased actually aud relatively 
for passengers since 1905, but there has been 
a slight improvement in this class of injuries 





PERSONS (‘PASSANTEN"”) OTHER THAN PASSENGERS INJURED ON GERMAN ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS, 1905-1909. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INJURED—-Not PASSENGERS. 
\ be . : . 
YEARS. roe Slightly. Severely. Fatally. Total. 
Miles. 
Children. Adults. Children. Adults. Children. Adults. Children. Adults. 
1905 255,001 065 466 1,231 85 241 59 51 610 1,523 
1906 275,403,562 546 1,421 77 271 76 58 699 1,750 
1907 304,816,441 548 1,606 99 301 101 59 74S 1,966 
1908S 324,389,796 622 1,448 11s 337 SY 82 820 1,857 
1909 338,654,953 658 1,556 SI 329 84 73 825 1,958 
INJURY RATES ON THE BASIS OF EVERY 10,000,000 CAR MILES. 
| Total 
| Slight Injuries. Severe Injuries. Fatal Injuries. Non-Fatal and 
YEARS. Fatal. 
) 
| Children. Adults. Children. Adults. Children. Adults. Children. Adults. 
1905 18.3 18.3 BiB 9.5 re 2.0 59.8 
1906 19.8 51.6 2.8 9.8 2.8 2.1 63.5 
1907 18.0 52.7 | 3.2 9.9 3.3 1.9 | 64.5 
190% 19.2 | 44.3 | 3.6 10.4 | 2.7 2.5 | B72 
1909 19.4 45.9 2.4 9.7 | 2.5 2°22) | 57.8 


These statistics are interesting, as they quite 
clearly show that in Germany during the five 
years, 1905-1909, the conditions as regards in- 
juries from electric street cars to persons on 
the such not im- 
proved, but rather to the contrary the ten- 


streets outside cars have 
dency has been in the direction of an increas- 
ing number of injuries actually and in pro- 
portion to car mileage. This statement holds 
true of both children and adults, and is par- 
The 
statistics in the previous tables may be briefly 
follows: 


ticularly emphasized in the fatal injuries. 


summarized 
During the five years, 1905-1909, the number 
of electric street car occupants non-fatally in- 


as 


jured and killed in Germany on the lines re- 
porting their experience was 15,110, against 
’ injured and killed. To 
every I00 passengers injured only one was 
reported (within twenty-four 
hours), while of “other persons” to every 100 


12,703 “other persons’ 


to have died 


injured nearly six were either killed outright 





among “other The fatal accident 
rates have fluctuated, but the rate for pas- 
sengers was lower in 1909 than in 1905, and 
the tendency of the fatal accident rate was 
more decidedly upward in the case of “other 
What is 
perhaps the most significant of all the facts 
brought out by these tables is the relatively 
large number of children killed by electric 
street This fact is commented upon at 
length in the report, and the blame is largely 
their 
when 


persons,” 


persons,” both children and adults. 


cars. 


placed upon the parents, who permit 
children to play in the even 
below the ages at which they can properly 
sense the dangers to which they are exposed. 
It is a sad commentary that in every year of 
the five-year period more children than adults 
(not passengers) were killed by electric street 
cars in Germany. 

The following summary of the injuries by 


streets 


causes, and with distinction of children and 
adults, should be of general interest: 


CAUSES OF INJURIES TO PASSENGERS OF ELECTRIC STREET CARS IN GERMANY, 1905-1909. 


CAUSES. Children. 





Slightly. Severely.' Fatally. | 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS INJURED. 


Male Adults. 


Female Adults. 


Slightly. Severely.| Fatally. | Slightly.|Severely.| Fatally. 








| 


Carelessly boarding or alighting } 
from cars in motion. . ato 194 | 33 6 5,838 874 72 3,172 467 50 
Carelessly leaning out of car | 
RINE. crottia-p ara sesintoaeaalns 20 | 1 92 7 | 26 2 
CHILDREN. | ALL ADULTs. 
; | : a 
le 5 
Slightly. | Severely. Fatally. | Slightly. | Severely.| Fatally. 
Causes beyond control of injured passengers: —--—-— - — —-——|——- —-—|——- a 
SNE 6 gos eh aa cis Bish aoe BME ait steulai acd ecdtee yee as. acele 102 | 1 1 3,312 | 301 6 
b—Causes external to street cars............ 00 cc eee eeee 52 3 | 430 | 47 1 
| | 


or died within twenty-four hours after the 
The statistics, year by year, show 
that the slight injury rates 10 passengers have 
improved considerably since 1905; but some- 
what less improvement in this class of injuries 
is to be noted among “other persons.” Severe 


accident. 





| 


From these statistics it is plain that a very 
considerable porportion of the injuries to pas- 
sengers were due to their own neglect, indif- 
ference and carelessness. Of the adults no 
less no less than 122 of the fatally injured 
were thus injured while boarding and alight- 
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ing from cars in motion, and of the children 
were fatally injured in the 
The report that alto- 
gether there were 129 adult and seven child 
killed German street 
cars during 1905-1909, so 94.6 per cent of the 
adult deaths and &5.7 per cent of the deaths 
of children was the direct result of the care- 


passengers six 


same manner. shows 


passengers on electric 


lessness of passengers in attempting to board 
or alight from the cars while they were in 
motion. A relatively large proportion of the 
severe and slight injuries to passengers was 
also due to this cause, both among children 
and adults. 

The causes of injuries to “other persons” 
were (eH) 
tracks in front of approaching cars or run- 
ning or driving against the side of street cars, 
and (2) causes independent of the control of 
the injured persons. The for the 
first class of causes are subdivided as follows: 
Children, adult males, adult 
females, intoxicated adult intoxi- 
cated adult females. The statistics for the 
second class of causes are subdivided as (1) 
street car (a) (b) adults, 
and (2) due to parties, (a) 
children (b) adults. 

These statistics are so unique and are likely 
to prove of such general interest that the fol- 
lowing brief summaries are presented: 


classified as carelessly getting on 


statistics 


sober sober 


males and 


causes, children, 


causes third 


OTHER PERSONS, NOT PASSENGERS, INJURED BY 
ELECTRIC STREET CARS IN GERMANY, 1905- 
1909, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR CARELESSLY 
GETTING ON TRACKS OR RUNNING OR DRIV- 
ING AGAINST STREET CARS. 





Slightly Severely | Fatally. 
Injured. | Injured. | Injured. 
Children . 2,736 452 406 
Sober adults: 
Males. 3,899 801 202 
Females 1,030 250 51 
Total. 4,929 1,051 253 
Intoxicated adults: 
Males. 409 | 87 32 
Females 13 2 3 
Total 422 89 35 
Total adults 9,351 1,140 288 
Grand total, children 
and adults... ‘ 8,087 1,592 694 


CAUSES INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL OF 
THE INJURED—OTHER PERSONS. _ 


| Slightly Severely | Fatally 





| Injured. | Injured. | Injured. 
Street car causes: | 
Children. ; | 64 | 4 1 
Adults..... : ail 1,809 | 310 | 31 
ee “I 1,873 | 314 | 32 
| 
Causes attributable to | 
third parties: | | 
Children. . | 40 | 4 | 1 
AGUS... <. 102 | 29 4 
Jc a 142 | 33 5 
Grand total...... 


2,015 | 347 | 37 
u 


These statistics are self-explanatory, and 
bring out very clearly the fact that the great 
majority of the injuries to persons in the 
streets in Germany are not the fault of the 
street car employees or of the street railway 
companies. Just how far the figures have 
been compiled with a bias is, of course, a de- 
batable question, but the report makes out 
what appears to be a strong case in favor of 
the railways. 

(To be continued.) 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


Vil. 
W > ‘ a yi , ry 
VORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN JENGLAND. 


The old-established custom in this country 
before framing a new legislative measure to 
look to England for precedent and experience 
has led us to a comprehensive study of the 
Inglish workmen’s compensation laws. <A de- 
tailed presentation of the plan in vogue being, 
therefore, superfluous, we may limit our task 
to the outline of the salient features and to a 
brief review of the most recent phase thi 
English scheme has reached. 

Nominally, the workmen’s accident insur- 
ance in England is regulated by three laws 
the Common Law, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906. Actually, however, it is ruled by 
the latter, the former two having gradually 
fallen into disuse. 

The act of 1906 applies to workmen in any 
employment whose annual earnings do not 
exceed £250, outworkers and casual workers 
being excluded. The act provides compensa- 
tion for the consequences of the industrial 
accident and occupational diseases as well. 

Compensation allowed under the plan is as 
follows: In case of fatal accident, with total 
dependents left, the indemnity cannot be less 
than £150 nor more than £300. Within these 
limits the compensation must be equal to the 
earnings of the deceased during the three 
years previous to the accident, or, if the killed 
workman has not been so long employed by 
the same employers, 156 times the average 
weekly amount. Where there are only partial 
dependents left the compensation must be pro- 
portionate to the extent of the dependency. 
Had the workman left no dependents, the 
employer is charged with medical and burial 
expenses not to exceed £10. 

In the year 1910 the average sum paid in the 
group of “total dependents” was £221 14s., in 


* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
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the group of partial dependents £66 14s. 


Nearly sixty per cent of entire compensation 


paid for fatal accidents fall in the first group, 


the second group absorbing thirty per cent and 
the third group ten per cent. 

In case of permanent total or partial dis- 
ablement a sum sufficient to purchase a post- 
office annuity of value of three-fourths the 
weekly earnings is to be paid. For total tem- 
porary disability a sum equal to half-weekly 
wages, not to exceed, however, £, is provided, 
Iinally, in the event of temporary partial dis- 
ability, a difference between the earnings be- 
fore and after accident is indemnified. In thi 
connection it may be added that the “earnings” 
do not include any allowance made for special 
expenses incurred by the man in his work, 
though tips are considered as earnings. In all 
cases of short employment, where the earnings 
cannot be ascertained with accuracy, the earn 
ings are deduced from the average earnings 
of a workman of the same grade under the 
same employer during the previous twelve 
months, Compensation is paid only for in 
jury which occurs “out and in the course of 
the employment,” and which lasts at least one 
week. If, however, a disability extends fo 
two weeks, the indemnity is paid from the day 
of the accident. 

Unfortunately, the actual cost of each kind 
of disablement is not evidenced from the 
English “Statistics of Compensation” (an 
f the Home Office 


official annual publication « 
first issued in 1909). The average cost of dis 
ablement cases has been estimated for the year 


1910 at £5 12s. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 

Twenty-four kinds of industrial disease are 
now included under the act of 1906, most fre- 
quent of them being beat knee, beat hand and 
nystagmus diseases, contracted in the mining 
industries, and lead poisoning typical to the 
metal, china and earthenware trades. The 
aggregate cost of industrial disease is com- 
paratively low. In 1910 £59,295 was spent for 
this item, which represents only 2.19 per cent 
of the total compensation sum. All in all, 
4474 cases of industrial disease, or 1.17 per 
cent of all compensation cases, have been re- 
ported to the Board of Trade for the same 
period. However, the average duration of 
industrial disease is much longer than that of 

° 


industrial accident, and therefore the cost of 


average disease is higher (£12 4s.). 


Lump SuM SETTLEMEN1 

\nother significant feature of the English 
plan is the preference for the lump sum set- 
tlements. This method of claim adjustment is 
applied to the fatal cases as well as to the dis- 
ablement cases, and is introduced in the first 
and in the later stages of the latter. It is 
quite interesting to note that the average lump 
sum accepted by the workman in the first week 
of disablement amounted to £8 6s., it increased 
to £18 1s. the following twenty-five weeks, and 
after the twenty-sixth week it was as high a 
£92 16s., while the general average for lump 
sum settlement was £31 12s. 


ARBITRATION AND LITIGATION 
Kor all disputes which may arise between 
an injured workman and his employer, the act 
provides for a committee or a special arbitrator 
to be appointed by a county judge. Most fre 
quently the latter presides himself. ‘The fol 
lowing instance is the Court of Appeal, and 
final the House of Lords. Jt seems as if on 
the whole the litigation under the act of 1906 
has been reduced to a minimum, and that the 
hopes of its framers have been materialized. 
In 1910, 4848 cases (out of 381,350 compensa- 
tion cases, or 1.4 per cent) have been brought 
before the county court judges and arbitrators. 
To be sure, this total does not include cases 
which were either withdrawn or settled out of 
1 such a way 


court, or otherwise disposed of i 
as not to enable the officials of the court to 
state definitely the results. The decisions 
were most in favor of applicant—&2 per cent 
in I91O against 79 per cent in 1909, 82 in 1908 
and 84 in 1907—though the sums awarded 
were frequently below the general average. 

The expenses incidental to the arbitration 
are limited by the rules of the court. In 1910 
the average amount of the solicitor’s cost. was, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
£11 7s. 6d., against £26 17s. 11d. under Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880. 

The number of cases carried to the Court 
of Appeal is insignificant, making approxi- 
mately two per cent of all the cases that came 
before the county courts. In 1910, 136 cases 
were appealed—s9q brought by workmen, 76 


by employers, and 1 by third parties. Seven 


galvanize the dreams; crystallize them into ideas, and action, and dollars. 
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electric street cars who were injured by such 
street cars in Germany during the five years 


Ig05-1909 : 


PERSONS (‘PASSANTEN”) OTHER THAN 


PASSENGERS INJURED ON GERMAN 


injurics have increased actually and relatively 
for passengers since 1905, but there has been 
a slight improvement in this class of injuries 


ELECTRIC STREET 


RAILWAYS, 1905-1909. 


NUMBER OF 


Number 


YEARS. of Car Slightly. 
Miles. 
Children. Adults. Children. 
1905 255,001,065 466 1,251 85 
1906 275,403,562 546 1,421 77 
1907 304,816,441 548 1,606 99 
1908S 324,389,796 622 1,445 118 
1909 338,654,953 658 1,556 81 
INJURY RATES ON THE BASIS OF EVERY 
| Slight Injuries. 
YEARS. 
| 
| Children. Adults. 
- _ _— —— 
1905 18.3 48.3 | 3.3 
1906 19.8 51.6 | 2.8 
1907 | 18.0 52.7 | 3.2 
1908 19.2 | 44.3 | 3.6 
1909 19.4 | 45.9 2.4 


' 


These statistics are interesting, as they quite 
clearly show that in Germany during the five 
years, 1905-1909, the conditions as regards in- 
juries from electric street cars to persons on 
such cars have not im- 


the streets outside 


proved, but rather to the contrary the ten- 
dency has been in the direction of an increas- 
ing number of injuries actually and in pro- 
portion to car mileage. This statement holds 
true of both children and adults, and is par- 
ticularly emphasized in the fatal injuries. The 
statistics in the previous tables may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

During the five years, 1905-1909, the number 
of electric street car occupants non-fatally in- 
jured and killed in Germany on the lines re- 
porting their experience was 15,110, against 
12,763 “other persons” injured and killed. To 
every 100 passengers injured only one was 
reported to have died (within twenty-four 
hours), while of “other persons” to every 100 
injured nearly six were either killed outright 


Severely. 


Severe Injuries. 


Children. | Adults. 


PERSONS INJURED 


-Not PASSENGERS. 


Fatally. Total. 


Adults. Children. Adults. Children. Adults. 
241 59 51 610 1,523 
271 76 58 699 1,750 
301 101 59 748 1,966 
337 89 82 829 1,857 
329 &4 73 $23 1,958 


10,000,000 CAR MILES. 


Non-Fatal and 
Fatal. 


Fatal Injuries. 


Children. Adults. | Children. Adults. 


9.5 2.3 2.0 23.9 59.8 
9.8 2.8 2.4: | 25.4 63.5 
9.9 3.3 1.9 | 24.5 64.5 
10.4 27 2.5 | 25.5 57.2 
9.7 2.5 2:2. 24.3 57.8 
among “other persons.” The fatal accident 


rates have fluctuated, but the rate for pas- 
sengers was lower in 1909 than in 1905, and 
the tendency of the fatal accident rate was 
more decidedly upward in the case of “other 
persons,” both children and adults. What is 
perhaps the most significant of all the facts 
brought out by these tables is the relatively 
large number of children killed by electric 
This fact is commented upon at 


’ 


street cars. 
length in the report, and the blame is largely 
placed upon the parents, who permit their 
children to play in even when 
below the ages at which they can properly 
sense the dangers to which they are exposed. 


the streets 


It is a sad commentary that in every year of 
the five-year period more children than adults 
(not passengers) were killed by electric street 
cars in Germany. 

The following summary of the injuries by 
causes, and with distinction of children and 
adults, should be of general interest: 


CAUSES OF INJURIES TO PASSENGERS OF ELECTRIC STREET CARS IN GERMANY, 1905-1909. 


CAUSES. Children. 


Slightly.| Severely. Fatally. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS INJURED. 





Male Adults. Female Adults. 


| bt 
Slightly. |Severely.| Fatally. | Slightly. Severely.) Fatally. 





Carelessly boarding or alighting | 


from cars in motion...... 194 | 33 
Carelessly leaning out of car 
SR en ee een oe 20 | 1 





Causes beyond control of injured passengers: 


ee, EP ree ee ee ee eee 
b—Causes external to street car8........ ccc cee eeecces 


or died within twenty-four hours after the 
accident. The statistics, year by year, show 
that the slight injury rates 10 passengers have 
improved considerably since 1905; but some- 
what less improvement in this class of injuries 
is to be noted among “other persons.” Severe 


6 














5,838 | 874 





72 | 3,172 467 50 
92 7 eae 26 2 


CHILDREN. ALL ADULTs. 





| 


Slightly. | Severely.| Fatally. 


Slightly. | Severely. Fatally. | 


102 1 1| 3,312! 301 6 
52 1 laa tee 430 | 47 1 
| 


From these statistics it is plain that a very 
considerable porportion of the injuries to pas- 
sengers were due to their own neglect, indif- 
ference and carelessness. Of the adults no 
less no less than 122 of the fatally injured 
were thus injured while boarding and alight- 
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ing from cars in motion, and of the children 


passengers six were fatally injured in the 
same manner. The report shows that alto- 


gether there were 129 adult and seven child 
killed on German electric street 
cars during 1g05-1909, so 94.6 per cent of the 
adult deaths and &5.7 per cent of the deaths 
of children was the direct result of the care- 


passengers 


lessness of passengers in attempting to board 
or alight from the cars while they were in 
motion. A relatively large proportion of the 
severe and slight injuries to passengers was 
also due to this cause, both among children 
and adults. 

The causes of injuries to “other persons” 
were classified as (1) carelessly getting on 
tracks in front of approaching cars or run- 
ning or driving against the side of street cars, 
and (2) causes independent of the control of 
the injured persons. The statistics for the 
first class of causes are subdivided as follows: 
Children, adult males, adult 
females, intoxicated adult males and intoxi- 
cated adult females. The statistics for the 
second class of causes are subdivided as (1) 
street car children, (b) 
and (2) due to third 
children (b) adults. 

These statistics are so unique and are likely 


sober sober 


causes, (a) adults, 


causes parties, (a) 


to prove of such general interest that the fol- 
lowing brief summaries are presented: 


OTHER PERSONS, NOT PASSENGERS, INJURED BY 
ELECTRIC STREET CARS IN GERMANY, 1905- 
1909, ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR CARELESSLY 
GETTING ON TRACKS OR RUNNING OR DRIV- 
ING AGAINST STREET CARS. 


Slightly | Severely | Fatally. 
Injured. | Injured. | Injured. 
Children. ..... 2,736 452 406 
Sober adults: 
Males. . 3,899 801 202 
Females. 1,030 250 51 
Total. . 4,929 1,051 253 
Intoxicated adults: 
Males...... ny 409 87 32 
POMBICB. .. o.5 iene 13 2 , 
REM Peres ne Sector 0d 422 89 35 
Total adults 5,351 1,140 288 
Grand total, children 
and adults... Ss 8,087 | 1,592 694 


CAUSES INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL OF 
__ THE INJURED—OTHER PERSONS. 





Woe | 
| Slightly | Severely 











; | Fatally 
| Injured. | Injured. | Injured. 
Street car causes: 
Cilidren..... 04. ane j 4 | i 
PURMNBINN So pons 309 | 310 | 31 
cs,” | es 3 | 314 | 32 
| | 
Causes attributable to 
third parties: | | 
CHMGRAR. . . 8. ccs Seyi 40 | 4 | 1 
AGUS ene cl 102 | 29 | 1 
: |- a 
2 | aan 142 | 33 5 
Grand total. .........- | 347 | 37 
| 


These statistics are self-explanatory, and 
bring out very clearly the fact that the great 
majority of the injuries to persons in the 
streets in Germany are not the fault of the 
street car employees or of the street railway 
companies. Just how far the figures have 
been compiled with a bias is, of course, a de- 
batable question, but the report makes out 
what appears to be a strong case in favor of 
the railways. 

(To be continued.) 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


VII. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ENGLAND. 


The old-established custom in this country 


before framing a new legislative measure to 
look to England for precedent and experience 
has led us to a comprehensive study of the 


\ de- 


tailed presentation of the plan in vogue being, 


Inglish workmen’s compensation laws. 


therefore, superfluous, we may limit our task 
to the outline of the salient features and to a 
brief review of the most recent phase the 
English scheme has reached. 
Nominally, the workmen’s accident imsur- 
ance in England is regulated by three laws 
the Common Law, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906. 


the latter, the former two having gradually 


Actually, however, it is ruled by 


fallen into disuse. 
The act of 1906 applies to workmen in any 
annual earnings do not 


employment whose 


exceed £250, outworkers and casual workers 
act provides compensa- 


industrial 


being excluded. The 
tion for the consequences of the 
accident and occupational diseases as well. 

Compensation allowed under the plan is as 
follows: In case of fatal accident, with total 
dependents left, the indemnity cannot be less 
than £150 nor more than £300. Within these 
limits the compensation must be equal to the 
earnings of the deceased during the three 
years previous to the accident, or, if the killed 
workman has not been so long employed by 
the same employers, 156 times the average 
weekly amount. Where there are only partial 
dependents left the compensation must be pro- 
portionate to the extent of the dependency. 
Had the workman left no dependents, the 
employer is charged with medical and burial 
expenses not to exceed £10. 

In the year 1910 the average sum paid in the 
group of “total dependents” was £221 14s., in 

* r ona: 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 


York. 
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the group of partial dependents £660 14s. 
Nearly sixty per cent of entire compensation 
paid for fatal accidents fall in the first group, 
the second group absorbing thirty per cent and 
the third group ten per cent. 

In case of permanent total or partial dis- 
ablement a sum sufficient to purchase a post- 
three-fourths the 
For total tem- 


a sum equal to half-weekly 


office annuity of value of 
weekly earnings is to be paid. 
porary disability 
wages, not to exceed, however, £1, is provided. 
linally, in the event of temporary partial dis- 
ability, a difference between the earnings be- 
fore and after accident is indemnified. In this 
connection it may be added that the “earnings” 
do not include any allowance made for special 
expenses incurred by the man in his work, 
though tips are considered as earnings. In all 
cases of short employment, where the earnings 
cannot be ascertained with accuracy, the earn 
ings are deduced from the average earnings 
of a workman of the same grade under the 


same employer during the previous twelve 


months, Compensation is paid only for in 
jury which occurs “out and in the course of 
the employment,” and which lasts at least one 
week. If, however, a disability extends for 
two weeks, the indemnity is paid from the day 
of the accident. 
Unfortunately, the actual cost of each kind 


of disablement is not evidenced from the 
English “Statistics of 


official annual publication of the 


Compensation” (an 
Home Office 
first issued in 1909). ‘The average cost of dis 
ablement cases has been estimated for the year 


IO1O at £5 12S. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. 


Twenty-four kinds of industrial disease are 
now included under the act of 1906, most fre- 
quent of them being beat knee, beat hand and 
nystagmus diseases, contracted in the mining 
industries, and lead poisoning typical to the 
earthenware trades. ‘The 


metal, china and 


ageregate cost of industrial disease is com- 
paratively low. In 1910 £59,295 was spent for 
this item, which represents only 2.19 per cent 
of the total compensation sum. All in all, 
1474 cases of industrial disease, or 1.17 per 
cent of all compensation cases, have been re- 
Joard of Trade for the same 
duration of 


ported to the 
period. However, the 


industrial disease is much longer than that of 
. 


average 


industrial accident, and therefore the cost of 


average disease is higher (£12 {S.). 


LumMP SuM SETTLEMENT, 


\nother significant feature of the English 
plan is the preference for the lump sum set- 
tlements. This method of claim adjustment is 
applied to the fatal cases as well as to the dis- 
ablement cases, and is introduced in the first 
and in the later stages of the latter. It is 
quite interesting to note that the average lump 
sum accepted by the workman in the first week 
of disablement amounted to £8 6s., it increased 
to £18 1s. the following twenty-five weeks, and 
after the twenty-sixth week it was as high a 
£92 106s., 


sum settlement was £31 12s. 


while the general average for lump 


ARBITRATION AND LITIGATION 


aris between 


Kor all disputes which may 
an injured workman and his employer, the act 
provides for a committee or a special arbitrator 
to be appointed by a county judge. Most fre 
quently the latter presides himself. The fol 
lowing instance is the Court of Appeal, and 
final the House of Lords. It seems as if on 
the whole the litigation under the act of 1906 
has been reduced to a minimum, and that the 
hopes of its framers have been materialized. 
In 1910, 4848 cases (out of 381,350 compensa- 
tion cases, or 1.4 per cent) have been brought 
before the county court judges and arbitrators. 
To be sure, this total does not include cases 
which were either withdrawn or settled out of 
court, or otherwise disposed of in such a way 
as not to enable the officials of the court to 
results. The decisions 


state definitely the 


were most in favor of applicant—S2 per cent 
in I910 against 79 per cent in 1999, 82 in 1908 
and 8&4 in 
were frequently below the general average. 


1907—though the sums awarded 

The expenses incidental to the arbitration 
are limited by the rules of the court. In 1910 
the average amount of the solicitor’s cost. was, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
£11 7s. 6d., against £26 17s. 11d. under Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1&8o. 

The number of cases carried to the Court 
of Appeal is insignificant, making approxi- 
mately two per cent of all the cases that came 
before the county courts. In 1910, 136 cases 
were appealed—s9 brought by workmen, 76 


by employers, and 1 by third parties. Seven 


galvanize the dreams; crystallize them into ideas, and action, and dollars. 
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of the appeals by workmen and 20 of the ap- 
peals by employers were successful; 36 were 
ibandoned, withdrawn or settled out of court 
before hearing. One of the most frequent 
points on which the appeal arose was the 


meaning of the words “Accident arising out 
and in the course of the employment.” 

Only nine appeals were made from the Court 
of Appeal to House of Lords, the workmen 
being appellants in seven cases, five of which 
were successtul, 


ORGANIZATION. 

lhree forms of organization are to be ob- 
served in the English workmen’s accident in- 
surance: 1. Establishment funds, or so-called 
Mutual 
insurance associations. 3. Stock companies, 

1. In the both employer 
and employee contribute to the accident fund, 


“certified schemes.” 2. employers’ 


certified schemes 
the former being in such case exempted by the 
law from any further liability for injuries that 
may occur in his workshop. The permission 
to form such a fund is bound on the condition 
that the benefits offered under the scheme be 
at least equal to those stated in the act of 1900. 
Thus far the certified scheme has made little 
headway because of the opposition of organ- 
labor. In January, 1910, ninety-eight 
certified schemes were in operation covering 


ized 


64,872 workmen, an increase of six schemes 
and 1221 workmen over the previous year. 
The establishment funds are largely operated 
by the railroad corporations, 

2. Mutual employers’ insurance associations 
on the German plan are of recent date. With 
few exceptions they have hardly passed the 
stage of infancy. Being under no compulsion 
to make reports on their financial condition, and 
fearful of competition by the powerful stock 
company, these petty organizations avoid any 
publicity that may disclose their methods of 
With no reliable data at hand it is 
difficult to cast a word as to their future. In 
January, 1910, some thirty-eight employers’ 
mutual insurance associations had been re- 
corded, the largest of them being Iron Trades 
Fmployers Insurance Association and Build- 
ers Accident Insurance Association. The in- 
dustries favoring the mutuals were the mining 
(9) and cotton trades (4). 

3. Thus the field of industrial accident in- 
surance is practically controlled by commercial 
‘or stock companies. At present over eighty 
offices are engaged in writing liability business, 
which naturally is suffering under the strain 
of keen competition. Attracted by the magni- 
tude of the premiums caused by the new law, 
and in the need to safeguard their own inter- 
ests, a number of fire insurance companies 
entered the liability field. The effects of the 
wild scramble for new business, the division 
of English companies into two classes—the 
tariff and non-tariff companies—the collapse 
of small concerns, are too well known to be 
repeated here. Suffice to say that the process 
of consolidation and concentration that is 
gradually but surely taking place in liability 
insurance will largely contribute to its sta- 
bility and permanence. The acquisition of the 
Ocean Accident, the strongest company, by the 
Commercial Union, and of the pioneer Rail- 


operation. 





North British and 
Mercantile, indicate the movement in this di- 
rection. In January, 1910, of the total premium 
receipts, £2,058,717, some £914,000, or over one- 
third, have been held by three offices, viz.: the 
Commercial Union-Ocean Accident, the Lon- 


way Passengers by the 


don and Lancashire .and the General Accident 
of Perth. The loss ratio (including legal and 
medical expenses) reported in 1910 was 606.6 
per cent and the management expense 36.4 per 
cent, of which the commission absorbed two- 
fifths (fourteen per cent of the premiums). 
The reserves for unearned premiums aggre- 
gated to £1,000,617, equal to 37.6 per cent of 
the premiums written. 

Opinion is prevailing in casualty circles that 
the State, backed by organized labor, may 
enter the field of workmen’s accident insur- 
ance. ‘These fears are, however, somewhat 
preposterous. The history of the recently- 
enacted National Health Act—we refer par- 
ticularly to the demand of industrial life com- 
panies to participate in the scheme—has clearly 
proved that the insurance interests represent a 
power to be reckoned with. In Parliament 
itself 85 members are closely identified with 
the profession of insurance. 


ACCIDENTS ON GERMAN ELECTRIC 
STREET RAILWAYS. 
(Concluded. ) 

The statistics of persons injured, with dis- 
tinction of age, are interesting and may be 

summarized as follows: 

Passengers injured on German electric 
street cars while boarding or alighting from 
same: 

AGES OF PASSENGERS INJURED WHILE BOARD- 


ING OR ALIGHTING FROM ELECTRIC STREET 
CARS, GERMANY, 1905-1909.—MALES. 
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It would be interesting to know the relative 
numbers of passengers carried, male and 
female, as a more definite notion could then 
be had of the respective injury rates, fatal and 
non-fatal, for the two sexes. One fact is quite 
clear from these figures, namely, that elderly 
women are more likely than elderly men to 
receive injuries from boarding and alighting 
from cars, and this is particularly true of per- 
sons aged sixty-one and over. 

AGES OF OTHER PERSONS INJURED BY ELEC- 


TRIC STREET CARS, GERMANY, 1905-1909.— 
CHILDREN. 








AGES. Injured Injured Injured Total. 
Slightly. Severely. | Fatally. 
Under 5... 632 133 198 963 
ee ee 532 112 86 730 
a | a i a 407 79 37 523 
Total... 1,571 324 21 2,216 
ADULTS—MALES AND FEMALES. 

OCR tis eee 466 99 28 593 
ie | re 664 175 40 879 
| rs 474 145 59 678 
61 and over. . | 167 71 45 283 
TSG sy. 0's i 1,771 | 490 172 2,433 


This table is extremely significant, as it 
clearly displays the culpability of parents in 
the neglect of their young children. Nearly 
two-thirds of the fatal accidents to children 
under thirteen in the streets of Germany, as 
the result of being hit and run over by electric 
street cars, were to children under five years 
of age. The slight and severe injuries were 
also relatively numerous to children of these 
tender ages. 

Adults seem to be somewhat more liable to 
injury with increasing age, and this is particu- 
larly true as regards fatal injuries. The Ger- 
man statistics separate the sexes in this table, 
and of the fatal cases six were females at ages 
13-25, six at ages 26-40, nineteen at ages 41-60 



































AGES. Injured | Injured Injured | Total. and twelve at ages 61 and over. Commenting 
Slightly. | Severely. Fatally. | : 
ae i lee s |_ upon the comparatively small number of adult 
18-25 oss. 0 546 103 14 | 663 . ex : : 0 
26-40. | 1,935 4 25| 1,446 females injured and killed by German electric 
41-@0........ 573 114 15 | 702 street cars the report states that women as a 
61 and over. % | Ue rae | 108 
Se a 28 SE Niet eae eee rule are much more careful than men when 
Total....... 2,447 418 54 2,919 crossing street car tracks. The numbers of 
alieihas adult females severely injured in German 
naencni streets by electric street cars were by age as 
a 427 | 58 | 7 492 ~=«ifoillows: At ages 13-25, 27; at ages 26-40, 47; 
26-40...... 599 99 
~~ ae 207 | 70 | pe = at ages 41-60, 38, and at ages 61 and over, 27. 
61 and over. 69 | 31 | 8 108 The occurrence of electric street railway ac- 
i ee 1,392 | 258 | 38 1,688  cidents by seasons of the year was as follows 
in Germany during 1905-1909: 
PASSENGERS INJURED. 
Slightly. Severely. | Fatally. | Total, 
MONTHS. a be | 
| } 
Number. | Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. | Number. Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. 
— | ——— —| a 
March-May........... 3,359 25.6 446 27.0 | 32 25.4 | 3,83 
June-August........._ 3.504 26.7 438 26.5 | 31 a ee | ee 
September—-November. . . 3,548 a3 445 26.9 | 41 32.5 | MORE: |r tach are 
December-February.. . . 2,697 20.6 325 19.6 22 17.5 | 3,044 CREE 
EE a 13,108 100.0 1,654 100.0 126 100.0! 14888 ...... 
OTHER PERSONS. 
March-May........... | 2,520 | 25.8 | 443 23.0 174 24.0 5 
June-August........... 2,903 | 29.7 | 591 30.6 231 31.8 3,725 | earecttoe 
September—November.. . | 2,445 25.1 | 521 27.0 197 27.2 MRRP. thxe wep 
December-—February... . . | 1,893 | 19.4 | 375 | 19.4 123 17.0 Ce a oe 
ES 9,761 | 100.0 | | 100.0 | 725 100.0 me) {..... 


1,930 





If you do a thing when you think of it, you will never forget it.—S. S. Ballard. 
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[he autumn months contribute the largest 
imber of street car accidents to passengers 
Germany and the winter months the fewest, 
s regards “other persons,” however, the sum- 
er season is the most hazardous, while the 
inter season is least so, just as is the case 
th passengers. Children contribute heavily 
the summer injuries to persons in streets. 
‘or illustration: Of the 372 children (not 
sassengers) reported as killed by electric 
treet cars in Germany during 1905-1909, and 
ith distinction of season or month of oc- 
currence, 136, or 36.5 per cent were fatalities 
occurring in the summer months. The non- 
fatal injuries to children in the summer season 
were relatively equally numerous in that sea- 
son of the year. This might theoretically 
have been expected, as children make greatest 
use of the streets as playgrounds in the 
summer. 

Snow, fog and rainfall are factors which in- 
crease the passenger injury rate in the fall 
months, both on account of the increased haz- 
ards incident to boarding and alighting from 
cars and on account of the increased diffi- 
culties incident to stopping cars because of 
slippery tracks. In the winter the tracks are 
more or less snow and ice bound, traffic is less 
and speed is reduced. These factors are re- 
flected in the reduced injury rates to both 
passengers and other persons in the winter 
season. 

With a thoroughness characteristic of the 
German investigators, the time of day at 
which the injuries were reecived was obtained 
from a considerable proportion of the electric 
street railways. A brief summary of these 
statistics are presented in the following table 
without distinction of children and adults— 
males and females—although these particulars 
are available in the report: 


uo 


In conclusion it may be said that this report 
furnished a basis for remedial action by the 
street railway companies of Germany. The 
remedy for present conditions was found to 
lie in the education of parents, children and 
the public generally to exercise greater care 
when walking across streets, driving in other 
vehicles, or while boarding and _ alighting 
from cars. The need of keeping young 
children off streets used by electric street 
car companies was especially emphasized. 

Accidental injuries to passengers were most 
numerous at night, the afternoon being a close 
second; the injuries to “other persons,’ how- 
ever, were most numerous im the afternoon, 
when the streets are most obstructed and 
when traffic is heaviest; but the injuries at 
night, or after 6 o’clock P. M., were second in 
number to those occurring in the afternoon. 

The general nature and extent of the in- 
juries to all persons in Germany resulting 
from electric street cars, 1905-1907, are shown 
in the following table: 
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BENEFITS UNDER THE FEDERAL 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT. 

Solicitor Charles Earl, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has just submitted to Sec- 
retary Nagel cf that department a compilation 
of his opinions dealing with the Government 
workmen’s compensation act, under which com- 
pensation is granted for injuries to artisans or 
laborers employed by the United States. This 
is the pioneer among compensation acts in this 
country. Since its enactment sixteen States 
have passed laws of a similar character, and 
the number is likely to be increased during the 
coming sessions of State iegislatures. The very 
general public interest which attaches to such 
legislation led Secretary Nagel last July to 
direct the publication of The Solicitor’s opinions 
under this act, as illustrating the construction 
and application of a iaw providing compensa- 
tion as contrasted with a law giving a right to 
sue for damages. The benefits paid under this 
act between August 1, 1908, when it became ef- 
fective, and December 1, 1911, aggregated $704,- 
815 paid to injured persons on account of non- 











NATURE Slightly. Severely. Fatally. Total. 
AND EXTENT OF 
INJURIES. | 
Number. | Per Cent. | Number. Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. 
Fracture of skull........ Aa ie Sa 272 7.9 303 36.2 575 2.2 
Concussion of brain. ... .| 304 1.4 497 14.3 95 11.3 896 | 3.4 
Other injuries to head and 
| SE A 1,439 6.6 274 7.9 29 3.5 1,742 | 6.6 
Broken ribs, collar bone, | 
shoulder blade, back. . atic: oe at 399 11.5 48 5.7 447 | me 
Broken arm, leg, thigh, | 
Ole ccatcctdood pea. eioraets wiineres 997 28.7 37 4.4 1,034 | 3.9 
Loss of one or both arms 
WI cae scans Kine ce wateite i —onefaitas 165 4.8 96 11.5 261 | 1.0 
Broken hand, fingers, toes} ...... | -.ses 226 ee eed ate oe 226 | 9 
Bruises, sprains, muscle, | 
lacevations............. 7,924 36.1 426 12.3 | 54 6.4 8,404 32.0 
Skin abrasions, cuts, 
broken teeth......... | 11,224 | 9 ee ee ry ae ee oe 11,224 | 42.8 
Internal injuries........ } 189 0.9 113 3.3 176 21.0 478 | 1.8 
Nerve affections, collapse, | } 
Cas as ate < alm sinee oll 860 3.9 98 ae .tvavnets OC antond 958 3.7 
WOM 'e lo scmcn ees | 21,940 100.0 | 3,467 } 100.0 


TIME OF DAY AT WHICH PERSONS WERE INJURED ON GERMAN ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS, 








1905-1909—PASSENGERS INJURED. 





! 
| Slightly. Severely. Fatally. | Total. 
Time oF Day. | ~ 
| Number. | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. 
Before9 A. M........-.| 1,135 10.2 | 136 9.7 | 18 15.6 1,289 10.2 
ee ae | 1,723 15.5 | 153 10.9 17 14.8 1,893 14.9 
Noon to6 P. M........| 3,939 35.3 | 506 36.0 34 29.6 4,479 35.4 
6P. M. and after....... | 4,351 39.0 | 611 43.4 46 40.0 5,008 39.5 
ae | 11,148 | 100.0 | 1,406 100.0 | 115 100.0 | 12,669 100.0 
| ' 
OTHER PERSONS INJURED. 
Before A. M.........- 865 10.5 164 9.5 32 4.9 1,061 10.0 
9 to ee ROC GOGOL 1,558 | 19.0 308 Ley a 105 16.0 1,971 18.6 
Noon to6 P.M........ 3,407 41.5 700 40.3 309 47.1 4,416 41.7 
6P. M. and after....... 2,380 29.0 564 32.5 210 32.0 3,154 29.6 
OMAR Sis: id vaca ae 8,210 100.0 1,736 100.0 656 100.0 10,602 100.0 


The foregoing table shows at a glance the 
general nature and extent of the injuries to 
Persons by electric street cars in Germany. 
The fatal injuries were largely fractured skull 
(36.2 per cent) and internal injuries (21.0 
per cent). The severe injuries were largely 
broken limbs (27.7 per cent) and concussion 
of brain (14.3 per cent). The slight injuries 
were mostly of the nature of skin abrasions 
and cuts, bruises and sprains being second in 
importance, the respective percentages being 
51.1 and 36.1. 


Finally, it may be said that this German re- 
port has pointed the way for a much-needed 
similar investigation for this country, and the 
general results of such an inquiry would quite 
likely reflect favorably rather than otherwise 
upon the operating companies, just as was the 
case in Germany. 

If you are dealing with a business man, with 
a recognized good income, start in at the top. 
In other words, it is a good deal easier to come 


down from a high-priced article than it is to 
g0 up from a low-priced one. 


S 
° 
4 
& 
S 
— 


26,245 | 
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fatal injuries and $112,879 paid to surviving de- 
pendents on account of fatal injuries. Since 
December, 1911, additional benefits amounting 
to nearly $300,000 have been paid. During the 
first year, after the passage of the act, 1805 
claims were submitted, of which 1689 were al- 
lowed. During the second year 2624 claims were 
submitted and 2499 allowed. 

The present statute applies only to artisans 
or laborers employed in certain specified 
branches of the public service, or in certain 
hazardous occupations under the Government. 
Any workman covered by the act who is injured 
in the course of his employment is entitled to 
receive for one year thereafter, unless sooner 
able to resume work, the same pay as if he con- 
tinued to be employed, except where the injury 
was due to his own negligence or misconduct. 
If the injury results in death during the year, 
the compensation allowed is payable to the 
widow or children or dependent parent. The act 
is administered by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, who is authorized to decide all ques- 
tions of negligence or misconduct, who is made 
the sole judge as to when a claim is established 
and whose decision is final. Payment of com- 
pensation under the act is made from the ordi- 
nary current appropriation for salaries, 

The Solicitor emphasizes that feature of the 
act which permits of the establishment of a 
simple and direct mode of procedure, whereby 
technicalities and delays are avoided and the 


“It is all well enough to have laurels on your brows, but don’t browse on your laurels.” 
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relief provided can be speedily given, and the 


further feature, whereby the Government is for- 
bidden to exempt itself from liability by any 
contract, agreement, rule or regulation. In this 
connection he says: 


The prompt payment of compensation at a_ time 
when the bread winner is stricken and money is most 
needed, without forcing the claimant to pursue an 
elaborate, expensive and dilatory process of proof, is 
one of the striking benefits of the act. Jeing in its 
nature a remedial statute, it is rightly susceptible of 
a liberal interpretation, as contrasted with a_ strict 
interpretation, in order to bring home the benefits in- 


tended. Such has been the interpretation regularly 
applied by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, with 
out, of course, disregarding any of the limitations of 
the statute, or extending it beyond its terms, 


In speaking further of the nature and bene- 
fits of the act, he states that it marks a distinct 
step in advance and substitutes an enlightened 
modern view for certain obsolete doctrines of 


the common law, since it not only gives a 


remedy where none existed before, but it 


waives the right of the Government to exemp- 
tion from liability and dispenses with the neces- 
sity of appeals to Congress in individual cases. 
He says in this regard: 


The rules of the common law, which were formu- 
lated at a time when industrial operations were simple, 
and conducted in small establishments where responsi- 
bility could easily be fixed, permitted recovery only 
where the workman or his representatives could estab- 
lish negligence on the part of the employer, and de- 
nied relief if his own negligence in any way con- 
tributed to the injury, or if the injury was due to the 
negligence of a fellow-servant, or-a stranger, and also 
compelled the worker to assume the risks incident to 
a dangerous employment. For injuries due to accidents 
alone there could be no recovery, since a legal wrong 
could be imputed to no one. The altered situation, 
growing out of the immense changes made in indus- 
trial conditions, brought a _ realization of the great 
injustice worked by established rules of law.  Irre 
spective of the negligence of the employer, or a fel- 
low servant, or a stranger, and irrespective of the 
risks incident to dangerous occupations, it was 
recognized as grossly unjust that the victim alone 
should be allowed to bear the entire consequence and 
all the burden of an industrial accident or injury. It 
was seen that the employment itself, if not the cause 
of the injury, furnished at least the occasion or the 
condition without which it could not have occurred. 
The principle was then formulated and accepted that 
the financial loss occasioned by injuries received in 
the course of employment was a proper charge against 
the industry itself, at least where the injury was not 
plainly due to the negligence or misconduct of the 
person injured. A means was thus provided whereby 
the burden in such cases could be shifted in a measure 
from a single victim and distributed among many 
persons. 


The Solicitor notes that over 17,000 accidents 
were reported under the act during the first 
three years of its operation, whereas only about 
8000 claims were filed, due to the limited scope 
of the law, and strongly urges this as an indi- 
cation of the need of extending the benefits of 


How many of the men you are carrying for one line of protection are covered by the others that your company writes? 


it over. 


the act by supplementary legislation. Such 
legislation has in fact been recommended by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and 
measures designed to enlarge the scope of the 
act are now pending in Congress. 


Food for Thought. 


The Casualty Record of New York City during 
1911 gives the following: 

Accidents through vehicular traffic in streets 
of the city 


By automobiles, deaths..... h rasneesetenatetrtrr ates a 159 
By automobiles, Induries ss v6. os ves) 000 005 . 2,481 
By SUITeCct COTS,  GERtNS..cc sce vieiciescsdaves 122 
BY etrest Care, UU ICH 6 ooo sce cesccesces 3,614 
By othor traffic, deaths. ..:6.. 6. .cccccscene 198 
By Other tEAHIC, TWITCH. 00 i oo ce sons cic 4,532 

Total deaths and injuries............. 11,056 


For the first three months of 1912 the deaths 
and injuries of pedestrians only in the city 


streets were as follow: 


By automobiles, deaths..........cccsccccesee 5 
By automobiles, injuries..........+.-+eeseee 341 
By street cars, deaths.........cccccessecoecs 41 
By street cars, injurieS..........cecsssccees 433 
By other traffic, deaths..........csceccceves 3 
By other traffic, injuries.............+-.+++. 49 
Making a total in this brief space of 
time to pedestrians alone, deaths and 
INIUTICH. 66 iio shcces scr vrwsecvnme eb wtdtciy OER 


This is a slaughter record showing the danger 
caused by street traffic in one city alone, and 
when it is considered that the miscellaneous ac- 
cidents are much more numerous it must be 
convincing evidence of the necessity for acci- 
dent insurance.—Preferred Pilot. 


THE FIELD OF THE FUTURE. 


The corporate surety field may be likened in 
many respects to a gold field; for, when gold is 
discovered, it is first worked at points where 
the most gold is readily found, in order to ob- 
tain the best possible and quickest results from 
the capital and effort expended. That is just 
what has happened in the surety field; when 
the corporate bond was discovered, it was first 
exploited in the large centers of population, in 
order to get the largest and quickest possible 
results. 

In “digging” for surety business the “‘diggers’’ 
therefore, like those in quest of the precious 
yellow metal, have become so engrossed with 
their work in the richer spots that they have in 
most cases lost sight of the rich though smaller 
veins in the outlying districts. While there is, 
of course, still a large amount of virgin busi- 
ness in the large cities, there is a much larger 
percentage of virgin business in the smaller 
communities, and the first agent to specialize 


{ Thursday 


in working such localities will naturally and 
certainly receive the largest and best results 


The people in the smaller localities need the 


protection of the corporate bond and will ap- 
preciate its many advantages over the personal 
bond just as readily as do their metropolitan 
neighbors. * * * 

If general agents have not already appointed 
agents in the county seats and important 
towns in their territory, it will mean money to 
them to get these places covered as quickly as 
possible and to teach the agent how and wher: 
the surety bonds may be obtained. Just re- 
member that the business of corporate surety- 
ship is an entirely unknown proposition to many 
local agents, and that results cannot be ob- 
tained if they are neglected after being ap 
pointed. Sending supplies and a circular letter 
of instructions is but the first step, and should 
be followed regularly and systematically by 
useful and encouraging information. The loca] 
agent should not regard the transaction as 
closed when he receives his supplies, but study 
his instructions and rate book and ask for ex 
planations of the matters he does not under 
stand. 

If personal bonds prevail in a community, 
that is all the more reason for a profitable busi- 
ness in corporate suretyship, for it is easier to 
convert a man to the use of surety bonds than 
to take such business away from a competitor. 
Bear in mind that all your clients for various 
lines of insurance will need some kind of a 
surety bond sometime, and do not forget to im- 
press upon them the fallacy of the personal 
bond. It is a menace to each of the three par- 
ties involved, in that the person asking another 
to sign a bond incurs an obligation that may 
prove disastrously embarrassing, and the per- 
son who signs the bond jeopardizes his estate, 
while the one who accepts the bond receives a 
form of security that may or may not be good 
when actually needed.—National Surety News. 


Did You Ever Ask Yourself 


How much can I make out of this business? 
What is my utmost capacity? What are the 
biggest results I am capable of? What is my 
limit? 

Did you ever give yourself a fair demonstra- 
tion? Did you ever try to show yourself just 
how much you could do—working under your 
highest pressure—in a month, or a week; or 
even a day? 

Were the results to your liking? Did you 
reach a mark that you were willing to call your 
best? Were you satisfied with yourself? 

Are you doing this every day? Are you giving 
yourself the opportunity you are entitled to: 
Are you getting from yourself a fair show? 

In our business you are master of your own 
time. You pay yourself precisely what you 
earn. You can’t lower your capacity without 
taking it out of yourself. You’re stealing from 
your own pocket. 

Whether you are Satisfied or not—are you 
giving yourself your best?—Standard Bulletin. 


Think 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 





A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 





European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


Vikt. 
WorkKMEN’s AccIDENT INSURANCE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

On February 4, 1912, the Swiss people, after 
a prolonged struggle, came into possession’ of 
the first workmen’s compensation law. Not 
that the principle of compensation was hereto- 
fore strange to the Swiss national mind; in 
fact, it has been applied as early as in 1875 to 
the railroads, and later on liberalized and ex- 
tended to building trades, mines, quarries, 
manufactories of explosives, etc. (1887, 1894). 
The whole machinery of compensation was 
turned over into the hands of the judge, who 
was authorized to fix the indemnity for fatal 
injury as high as 6000 francs, or an amount 
equal to six times the annual wage; this, out- 
side of the expense of medical attendance, care 
and funeral. The law of 1905 likewise con- 
siderably increased the liability of employers in 
specific trades, doing away altogether with the 
theory of negligence. Now it was the em- 
ployer who, in order to escape the financial 
consequences of the liability, had to prove that 
the accident occurred through unforeseen 
forces or by fault of the injured employee. 
Even if he may have succeeded in proving his 
own innocence or the fault of his workman, 
the latter was not to be deprived of the compen- 
Sation; the sole penalty imposed on the work- 
man in such case would be the reduction of 
the indemnity. Moreover, should the employer 
be found guilty of gross negligence he was to 
be charged with an additional payment to the 
Victim of the accident. But all these former 
Measures, however near the compensation 
Principle they were, covered only a few extra 
hazardous trades and Federal employments. 
The great bulk of Swiss workmen was rele- 
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gated for protection against accidents to the 
old, clumsy employers’ liability law. Like in 
all other countries, the inadequacy of the latter 
had been early felt in Switzerland, and reme- 
dies along the lines of German plan were 
suggested. The movement for progressive 
legislation has been, however, rather slow in 
this country. Many obstacles of economic, 
racial and constitutional nature had to be over- 
come. In the first place, the Swiss working 
class, until recently, constituted but a negligible 
quantity, and even those who were de facto 
wage-earners resented being classified under 
this group. Furthermore, in the extreme de- 
centralization of the Swiss industry—the home 
industry being the prevailing form of produc- 
tion—in the division of the little country into 
numerous small, independent States (cantons), 
in the opposition of the poor law authorities 
against new legislation that would 
them to carry their own burden instead of 
shifting it over to the neighbor community; 
last, but not least, in the weakness of the 
Federal Government, that lacked the constitu- 
tional power to enact such a compulsory law— 
in these considerations—the explanation is 
perhaps to be found of the fact that it was 
possible that the most democratic country in 
Europe should remain, so far as its labor in- 
surance is concerned, far behind all of them. 
The first decisive step in the direction of the 
national legislation was taken in 1890, when 
the Federal constitution was amended. By 


compel 


the new constitutional provision the Federal 
Government was empowered to institute com- 
pulsory sick and accident insurance by way of 
legislation and with due regard for existing 
organizations. The question as to the extent 
to which the principle of compulsion is to be 
applied has been, however, exclusively re- 
served to the Government. 

Subsequently a bill, covering sick and acci- 
dent insurance, including “military” insurance, 
was framed, and unanimously accepted by 
both the National Council and the Assembly 
(1899). When, however, on the initiative of 
the opposing faction, the law was brought to 
a referendum vote, it was defeated by a ma- 
jority of one-half to one 
(341,914 against 


nearly two and 
148,035 for), the main op- 


York, Thursday, November 28, 1912. 


position coming from the membership of sick 
clubs and labor unions closely affiliated with 
them. They both saw in the proposed State 
monopoly the end of the voluntary mutual 
workingmen’s insurance. Of the whole com- 
prehensive law only the small part of it deal- 
ing with military insurance was saved. 

The movement for compulsory insurance, 
though checked by this blow, could not be 
stopped, since not the principle, but the form 
of organization was rejected. Consequently, a 
new commission, appointed in 1906 to make a 
study of the problem, took the view from the 
outset that the present organization of sick- 
ness insurance be left undisturbed, and that 
the operation of compulsory principle be 
limited to the accident insurance only. A bill, 
drafted along these lines, was accepted by the 
Federal Council on June 13, I91I, and, as 
above mentioned, by a referendum vote of the 
Swiss people on February 4, 1912. 

A glance at the chief provisions of the law 
of 1912—a full English translation of it has 
been recently made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. 3—suggests 
that its authors have carefully scrutinized the 
various compensation plans in vogue, and 
have seriously attempted to avoid the evils 
which had crept into them. Benefited by the 
experience of its predecessors, equipped, so 
to say, with the newest armaments of social 
insurance thought, skillfully utilizing existing 
institutions in addition to new ones, 
law of 1912 has, therefore, more than a local 
significance. Moreover, to American students 
of social insurance, this new legislative meas- 
ure, being a product of conditions which in 
miniature reproduce his own, is more than of 


the Swiss 


passing interest. 
(To be Continued.) 


SYSTEMATIC SURETY UNDER- 
WRITING. 

It has often been said that the complexities 
of modern life have been responsible for the 
increase in the number of relationships which 
demand the services of the surety underwriter. 
In other words, with the business man entering 
into more relations with others all the time, 
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and engaging in many new forms of activity 
with each succeeding year, he is inevitably 
bringing up conditions which make for the use 
of surety bonds. 

Therefore, the work of the surety under- 
writer consists largely of following these new 
situations and of being ready to offer his 
services when they are needed. The man who 
is Johnny-on-the-spot usually gets considera- 
tion in the surety line as elsewhere, even 
though it is conceded that the ‘underwriter 
should retain an impartial attitude as much as 
possible and decline to solicit business in such 
a way as to make it impossible for him to pass 
upon an application judicially. 

How to get the news of development which 
will require surety bonds is a puzzle for many 
an agent, especially if he has a large territory 
with a number of local representatives whom 
he wants to supply with plenty of ammunition 
for work. The surety man who pursues his 
calling enthusiastically naturally develops many 
channels through which news of prospective 
business comes to him, but, nevertheless, few 
have a system which can be called complete. 
While local agents in the larger cities, if they 
devote much of their time to the work, keep 
closely on the trail of prospective patrons, 
those in the less populous districts frequently 
fail to appreciate opportunities for landing 
business, and consequently an occasional tip 
from headquarters is worth a good deal. 

Co-operation of this kind is appreciated, too, 
in greater degree than merely a general state- 
ment as to how the agent should work. If 
the local man gets a circular letter from head- 
quarters, run off on a mimegraph, and telling 
him about how many contractors’ bonds he 
should try to write, he may read it and be 
impressed; but if the mail brings him infor- 
mation about a large contract about to be let 
in his territory which he had overlooked, and 
advises him to get in touch with those who are 
going to bid, he immediately has a direct open- 
ing for work, and can apply himself definitely. 
The letter of advice is good, but it is worth 
much more when it is coupled up with a spe- 
cific suggestion for new business, 

One of the foremost surety men in the Ohio 
Valley believes in the careful study of the 
newspapers. He reads the metropolitan papers 
of his district carefully, and gets all of the 
contractors’ and industrial publications of the 
territory. Then he subscribes to a local clip- 
ping bureau, which covers the territory in 
which he is interested, and twice a week re- 
ceives clippings bearing on all the subjects in 
which he is interested. 

By this combination of resources he has con- 
stantly before him lists of such matters as 
these: 

Contracts about to be let. 

Banks about to complete organization. 

Industrial concerns in litigation, requiring 
the appointment of receivers or others. 

New businesses of consequence being organ- 
ized, 

With new items on all of these subjects 
flowing into his office all the time the surety 
man has no difficulty in kegping busy, while 
in addition he is constantly furnishing infor- 


mation of value to his agents in the interior 
of the State. 

“Surety underwriting is dignified,” he said 
recently, “and in theory it is well not to seek 
customers too aggressively. But in practice 
the man who insists on maintaining the atti- 
tude of the ethical lawyer, and never putting 
his services before prospective clients, is not 
going to land many customers.” 


INSURANCE SHOP EXPANDS. 

For several years the leading agents in Chi- 
cago writing automobile insurance recognized 
the necessity for an insurance shop where 
automobile repairs could be made at a mini- 
mum cost to the companies. Such a shop was 
founded on September I, 1911, and approxi- 
mately 70co square feet of space was secured. 
This shop had been in existence only thirty 
days when it became necessary to increase the 
space, and a two-story brick building was 
secured and fitted up for woodworking and 
painting purposes. The excellent quality of 
work done by the new shop, and the low prices 
charged therefor, at once attracted the atten- 
tion of automobile insurance agents and ad- 
justers, who, with but two or three exceptions, 
have given their companies the benefit of these 
facilities, and thereby reduced their automo- 
bile losses in the Chicago territory to an amaz- 
ing extent. 

Estimates for work secured from other lead- 
ing repair men and dealers were carefully pre- 
served, and immediately after September 1, 
1912, when the insurance shop had rounded 
out its first year, a comparison of these esti- 
mates with actual charges made by the insur- 
ance shop revealed the fact that all the com- 
panies patronizing the shop had saved on an 
average between forty per cent and fifty per 
cent on the cost of repairing the cars in- 
volved. Shortly after December 1, 1911, it 
became apparent that a much larger shop 
would have to be provided in order to handle 
the rapidly-increasing business, and a system- 
atic search for larger quarters in a convenient 
locality was instituted. On May 1, 1912, a 
lease was closed for an entire three-story and 
basement brick building, consisting of nearly 
60,000 square feet, and the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date automobile shop in Chi- 
cago, if not in the United States, was there 
installed. 

The mechanical force has been selected with 
the greatest of care, and the business system in 
use was devised after the most painstaking 
analysis of every method known to the auto- 
mobile trade had been made. In order to main- 
tain this efficient organization intact during the 
late summer months, when insurance work is 
usually at low ebb, the directors of the com- 
pany invited work from some of the leading 
dealers. They responded with alacrity, and 
when other shops were doing little or nothing 


the insurance shop was running full blast, and 


other high-priced shops (necessarily high- 
priced on account of heavy overhead expenses) 
were compelled ta take jobs at cost, rather 
than run at a loss or shut down. It will thus 
be seen that the insurance shop enjoys the con- 


| Thursday 


fidence of the insurance companies, the dealers 
and the owners alike. As a further evidence 
of this confidence it may be stated that the 
receiver of the E. R. Thomas Motor Car Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., has just appointed the 
insurance shop successor to their Chicago 
branch as the selling agent for Thomas parts 
and accessories, and advised all owners of 
Thomas cars in and around Chicago to have 
repairs made at this shop, which is conducted 
under the name of the Automobile Construc- 
tion Company. 


STABILITY OF STEAM BOILER 
INSURANCE. 


A general agent for one of the leading boiler 
insurance companies remarked the other day 
that the business seems to be more stable than 
ever, in spite of the fact that inroads are being 
made upon it in some directions. 

“The central stations in the larger cities,” 
he explained, “have succeeded in putting a lot 
of the smaller steam plants out of commission, 
and are supplying their owners with electric 
current for manufacturing purposes. This 
would seem to have been a hard blow to our 
line, and indeed it has been a disadvantage. 
At the same time, however, our business is 
keeping up splendidly; personally, I have in- 
creased the volume of premiums, and so it 
looks as if the inroads of the central station 
have not been as severe as might have been 
thought. 

“We have, of course, supplemented our 
boiler business by taking care of fly-wheel 
risks, and while industrial power plants may 
have been reduced in number we are getting a 
greater and greater number of steam-heating 
plants, which carry a lower rate and are de- 
sirable business. We are learning, as in the 
fire insurance field, that the low-rated business 
is the profitable kind, and we are glad to take 
steel boilers or heating plants at low rates in 
preference to the old high-rated cast-iron 
boiler. 

“The biggest factor in our business, how- 
ever, has been the education of the public to 
the advantages of boiler insurance. The field 
for development is immense, and while, as sug- 
gested, we occasionally lose business through 
the dismantling of steam power plants, we 
make up for it by getting the business of people 
who never before thought it necessary to buy 
boiler insurance. It takes plugging to get that 
class of business, but it can always be secured 
if it is gone after steadily and persistently. 

“We are also doing our share toward con- 
tributing to the public welfare by securing 
municipal enactments providing proper regu- 
lations for the operation of boilers. We en- 
courage the licensing of engineers, and co- 
operate in the enactment of sane legislation on 
the subject. There is a big field within which 
to work, and it is growing all the time, so that 
the boiler insurance man need not feel that 
because he is handling what seems to be a 
comparatively narrow line he will not have 
plenty of room for the development of his 
abilities along every line. 

“The public, largely by reason of this edu- 
cational work, is more and more ready to look 
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for high-grade protection rather than low 
rates. In fact, I recently secured a large line 
from a board of education in competition with 
several other companies on just that ground. 
My competitors talked of reduced rates; I 
based my plea on the stability of the company, 
its promptness in paying rates and the high 
character of our inspection service, concluding 
by saying that we had won a reputation as the 
company which didn’t cut a rate nor reduce 
a just claim. I got the business by the unani- 
mous vote of the board. 

“The development of the industries of the 
country is going on rapidly, and every time a 
new factory springs up there is an opportunity 
for the boiler insurance man. He may have to 
work harder to put the business on than the 
fire insurance man; but when he gets it, it 
stays just as permanently.” 


Twisting Agents. 

Industrial, sick and accident insurance is 
especially affected by the twister. Many agents 
make a regular practice of moving to a new 
company every three months. The insured 
does not know, in most cases, that he has 
changed companies. The agent makes most 
of the first premium, thereby adding $1.00 for 
each risk to his profit. The insured suffers by 
the change, losing the benefits that accrue 
through continuous patronage of one company. 
Efforts are being made by all the established 
industrials to interest the Commissioner of 
every State to follow the example of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and notify the com- 
pany that licensed the agent applying for re- 
licensing before issuing license for him to act 
for a new company. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. ——: 

I enclose you my check for $12.50 in payment 
of accident policy No. ——. 

I find the habit of carrying an accident policy 
grows on one like a sort of Old Man of the Sea. 
One is unable to shake it off, and to a certain 
extent afraid to. Its an accident hoodoo. I 
have not seen an accident for so long that I do 
not know if I should recognize one if I met it 
out walking. 

I am free to admit, however, that when my 
funds are low, which (owing to the inequali- 
ties occasioned -between a family that grows 
and an income that doesn’t) is most of the 
time, I can obtain a sort of melancholy satis- 
faction from the reading matter in the policy, 
which is almost worth the money it costs. 

I find I can at any old time grab $3750 in my 
right mitt, merely by leaving the left one in 
perpetual pawn to a clinic. I have not yet been 
brought down to a point where I could entirely 
contemplate with joy the opportunity of holding 
$7500 plunks in my teeth by reason of having 
lost both hands—that merely proves I’m no hog, 
anyway. 

I am a trifle doubtful, too, if $3750 would look 
as large if I had but one eye to squint at it 
with. Money, you know, is the one thing in the 
world that obeys no law of perspective. On the 
contrary, the further you are away from it the 
bigger it looks, and vice versa. 

I’ve known a measly two-dollar bill impress 
me more with its proportions than the whole 


facade of the Masonic Temple ever did. On the 
other hand, you no doubt have found that if you 
break a ten-dollur bill the particles are so 
minute that you have hard work to gather them 
up, and they will prompt:y evaporate if not 
hermetically sealed in an air-tight can. 

All of which goes to prove that the value of 
money is merely a matter of point of view. If 
one were unfortunate enough to lose both their 
eyes, having no longer any point of view, double 
the value of the policy would look like nothing. 

The coin I’d cop off by losing both feet would 
just about pay off the mortgage on my house, 
but I’ve lived in that house for ten years and 
paid the mortgagee so much interest that I’d 
kind of like to see him get stuck with the 
property, anyway—when I get through walking 
on it. 

So, after all, you see I get some recompense 
in the matter of ‘‘contemplations’’ out of the 
goods you sell me; and, on the whole, I guess 
that is all I am really ambitious to extract. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours truly, 





MEMORANDUM IN CRITICISM OF 
THE PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 
BY STATUTE THE LANGUAGE 
OF STANDARD PROVISIONS IN 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLI- 
CIES. 


Following an investigation into the practices 
of certain industrial accident companies in 1911, 
the Insurance Commissioners Convention ap- 
pointed a committee to suggest legislation or 
departmental regulations to properly control 
and safeguard that business in the interests of 
the public. From that committee, primarily 
concerned with the problems of the industrial 
accident companies, has sprung a proposal that 
the various States in the Union should unite 
in adopting uniform bills establishing the exact 
verbiage of the general provisions of all acci- 
dent and health policies. 

It is submitted that the proposed act is: 

1. Unnecessary. 

2. Contrary to the interests of the public. 

3. Represents a principle which has been tried, 
found wanting, and discarded in the companion 
business of life insurance. 

It is unnecessary because in those States 
which have dealt with the subject at all (and 
those which have not done so should do so, 
following the form of statutes now in force in 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, or other 
States having ‘Standard Provision” laws), the 
matter is now better covered than by the pro- 
posed new law. 

PRESENT LAWS. 

The existing laws provide that no policy of 
accident or health insurance shall be issued un- 
less it contains in substance certain specified 
standard provisions, which the law describes; 
or if it contains certain prohibited provisions 
mentioned in the statute; and by requiring 
the approval of each form by the Insurance 
Commissioner before it can be used he is made 
the judge as to whether the policy conforms to 
the law. This is an excellent statute, and is 
identical in scope with the laws governing the 
form of life insurance policies in all States 
which have legislated on the subject. It defines 
what companies shall not do, and what they 
must do, and makes the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the States where they do business the 
judges of whether their contracts conform to the 
statutory standard. The significant feature of 
the laws at present in force is their flexibility, 
in that while they set a standard which must 
be maintained, they do not prevent a company 
from being more liberal than the statutory 
standard. The proposed new law goes no 
further than the present statute; it simply sub- 
stitutes inflexibility for flexibility, and all it 
seeks to accomplish can be procured under con- 
ditions which permit flexibility and greater 
liberality. In the judgment of the writer, no 
more unnecessary Measure was ever presented 
for the serious consideration of a legislative 
body, apart from its direct retroactive ten- 
dencies. 
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PROPOSED MEASURE RETROACTIVE. 

The proposed act is contrary to the interests 
of the citizens of the various States because, by 
establishing the exact verbiage of policy pro- 
visions in the form proposed, it 

a. Would actually prevent companies which 
are issuing to-day policies more favorable to 
the insured than the proposed law requires 
from continuing to do so, and require them to 
take a retrogressive movement. 

b. Destroys flexibility and initiative, and puts 
a stop to the development of more liberal pro- 
visions in the interests of the policyholders. 

c. Undertakes to deal now not merely with 
the known needs of the present, but with the 
unknown needs of the future. * * * 

The present proposal, therefore, for the adop- 
tion in permanent form of the language of the 
provisions of accident policies is equivalent to 
the suggestion by its authors that the policy 
clauses proposed represent not only the best 
that have ever been written, but the best that 
can ever be devised; that whatever the future 
development of the business and changed con- 
ditions of industrial and social life, no one can 
ever prepare policy clauses more perfectly pro- 
tecting the public, and that therefore these 
should be adopted as the last word which can 
ever be uttered on the subject. 

FUTURE CHANGE MADE DIFFICULT. 

If these provisions were the best ever devised, 
a far-sighted man might stop to consider that 
the need for change or improvement might 
possibly arise hereafter, and that the oppor- 
tunity for making it (without overthrowing the 
government, or what would be about as diffi- 
cult, an amendment, effective at the same date, 
in many States holding legislative sessions at 
varying periods of frequency) might well be 
preserved under the present form of statute, 
which is thoroughly effective, without denying 
the right of flexibility or improvement by 
establishing statutory language. But the fact 
is that the provisions proposed are distinctly 
inferior in construction and effect to those ap- 
pearing in policies now in use, and that the 
passage of the proposed law would deprive the 
citizens of the various States of privileges now 
accorded them. 

EXAMPLES. 

For instance, it should be observed that there 
are representatives of two classes of thought 
among the various accident companies as to the 
proper application of the “Change of Occupa- 
tion’ clause. It will be understood that the 
amount of benefit a given premium will pur- 
chase depends upon occupation, and that policy- 
holders frequently change occupation after the 
procurement of the policy. One class of com- 
panies in this connection provides for the pro- 
rating of the claim to conform to the amount 
the premium would purchase at the true occu- 
pation, provided the man changes occupation 
and is then injured while performing the duties 
of the more hazardous occupation. The test is 
not whether he has changed occupation, but 
whether the accident is the result of change. 
If it is, for instance, an ordinary accident of 
street, recreation or travel no prorating is en- 
forced. 

Another group of companies provides for pro- 
rating anyway if the insured is injured after 
having changed his occupation, even though the 
accident be one having no relation to occupa- 
tion, as, for instance, a broken leg as the re- 
sult of a fall on a city street. 

These proposed statutory provisions actually 
express the last construction, and would require 
of those companies which now treat the sub- 
ject in the more liberal manner first described, 
that they amend their contracts to conform to 
the less liberal policies of the second class of 
companies. It may be suggested that if a 
policyholder changes his occupation he should 
notify his company and procure a new policy. 
This can be glibly suggested by those who sit 
at mahogany desks and belong to the “select”’ 
classes, but it is a suggestion which belongs 
purely in the realm of theory. The company 
officer or the Insurance Commissioner who is 
dealing with such matters is (or should be) an 
insurance expert, familiar with rate-manuals 
and the classification of risks, and of the fact 
that when a man is promoted from one bench 
in a mill to another his classification frequently 
changes. The insured, however, for whose pro- 
tection this legislation should be framed, does 
not use a rate-manual—probably never saw one 
—knows nothing of changing classifications, and 
no one who had labored with his hands among 
the industrial classes would expect him to al- 
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ways remember to notify the company of every 
change of occupation, or appreciate its sig- 
nificance in connection with his policy. 

Why should the State, charged with the duty 
of protecting the insured (frequently ignorant 
of both his rights and his duties), require all 
the companies to use a change-of-occupation 
clause markedly less liberal than that now in 
use by many companies? 

The above will illustrate two points in which 
the proposed law is less favorable than present 
practices. How about the future? Under the 
present law the companies can improve on the 
standard provisions, and the Insurance Com- 
missioner is left the judge of whether the con- 
tract is at least as liberal as the provisions. 
The new law prohibits improvement and es- 
tablishes a rigid, inflexible contract. Of course, 
it should not. If ten years ago the legislature 
had devised the best policy possible in accord- 
ance with the then experience and trend of 
thought, and enacted it, the public would not 
be getting nearly as liberal treatment as it is 
to-day as the result of the initiative of com- 
pany managers under the influence of compe- 
tition. 

Take change of occupation again. Policies 
have always provided for reduction of benefit 
if the insured changes to a more hazardous 
occupation. They have never provided for 
the increase of the benefit (with proper limita- 
tions as to amount at risk and relation of 
weekly indemnity to insured’s earnings) when 
the insured changes to a less hazardous occu- 
pation. A proposal that the companies should 
be compelled to prorate up as well as down 
would doubtless meet with opposition, as an 
innovation embodying possible dangers. But 
why should the legislature, acting seemingly in 
the interests of the insuring public, by estab- 
lishing hard and fast, in inflexible language, 
the provisions of these policies, prevent this or 
any other liberalization of policy forms in the 
interests of the public—changes which may 
arise as the result of altered conditions, broader 
experience, or a change in the trend of mana- 
gerial thought? 

LEGISLATING FOR FUTURE. 

It should be unnecessary to deal further with 
details. Broadly, even though perhaps un- 
consciously, the authors of the present bill pro- 
pose to legislate now for future years, when 
they and we shall have concluded our work, 
when conditions may be materially different 
from those now existing and require other 
treatment, Our contention is that if, as under 
present laws, the States define what in effect 
must go into accident policies and what must 
be omitted, and leave the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the judge of whether the companies go 
at least as far as the law requires (leaving 
them free to go further and make contracts 
more liberal as changed conditions or future ex- 
perience may indicate), everything necessary 
can be accomplished without impairing the 
liberality of present contracts, putting a stop 
to initiative and growth, taking away from com- 
pany managers the right to express their con- 
tracts in language (terse and clear) of their 
own choice, or hampering the future develop- 
ment of the business. 

To deal with a matter of construction, under 
policies which provide for the payment of a 
weekly indemnity for illness or disability aris- 
ing from accident, many companies refuse to 
pay the indemnity till the expiration of the 
period of disability (although the insured’s 
greatest need may be for financial assistance 
while he is disabled). Others provide that they 
will not await the expiration of the period of 
disability, but make payments, say, monthly on 
account. 


SIMPLICITY IN VERBIAGE DESIRABLE. 


One important thing, from the standpoint of 
the layman insured, is to have a simple, clearly 
expressed contract, which he can understand 
at a glance, without having to retain a lawyer 
to construe it. He should not be prohibited 
by law from having it, nor should a company 
be forbidden to furnish it. In forms at present 
in use, the privilege of the policyholder to 
receive settlement of his indemnity claim at 
monthly intervals throughout the period of 
disability is thus clearly expressed: 

“If requested by the insured, payment on ac- 
count of weekly indemnity will be made 
monthly.”’ . 

Under the proposed law no company could use 
the clear, terse provision just quoted, but would 


have to ask the insured, if he wished to learn 
his rights, to read and understand this clause: 

“Upon request of the insured and subject to 
due proof of loss, accrued indemnity 
will be paid at the expiration of each .. . 
during the continuance of the period for which 
the insurer is liable, and any balance remaining 
unpaid at the termination of such period will be 
paid immediately upon receipt of due proof.’’ 

The general brevity and clarity of the policy 
form are most desirable to the insured, usually 
unfamiliar with the construction of contract 
forms. This law proposes to make the follow- 
ing clause a part of every policy: 

“If the law of the State in which the insured 
resides at the time this policy is issued re- 
quires that prior to its issue a statement of the 
premium rates and classification of risks per- 
taining to it shall be filed with the State of- 
ficial having supervision of insurance in such 
State, then the premium rates and classification 
of risks mentioned in this policy shall mean 
only such as have been last filed by the in- 
surer in accordance with such law, but if such 
filing is not required by such law, then they 
shall mean the insurer’s premium rates and 
classification of risks last made effective by it 
in such State prior to the occurrence of the loss 
for which the insurer is liable.’’ 

This clause is all right as a section of the 
insurance law, but it has no place lumbering 
up the policy contract and making it more 
lengthy and difficult to be understood. There 
is no more reason for taking this basic provi- 
sion of law and having it printed in every policy 
hereafter issued than there would be in requir- 
ing a company to furnish the policyholders with 
any one of a few dozen other provisions of law 
in printed form. It is effective as a section of 
the insurance law, and has no place among the 
agreements between the company and the in- 
sured as expressed in the policy contract. It 
does no good there, and only adds to the length 
of a contract which the insured can best under- 
stand if expressed as briefly as feasible. It will 
be borne in mind that this provision is proposed 
to be required in addition to the clause in the 
policy providing that claims can be prorated 
only in accordance with classifications of risks 
and rates filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. This is not merely a matter of con- 
structive taste, but concerns that brevity which 
is preferable from the standpoint of the public, 
in that a short form of contract permits the 
insurer to more readily ascertain its rights at 
a glance. 

It must be remembered that whatever changes 
have been made in policy forms in the past to 
improve them over the less liberal forms once 
used, have been the result of company initiative 
and competition, and not the result of legisla- 
tion. Progress can best be made by requiring 
that policies should in general conform to a 
certain standard, rather than by imposing rigid 
and inflexible restraints on the verbiage of con- 
tracts. As one writer has said, ‘‘All standard 
forms which unnecessarily interfere with the 
freedom of contract are a hindrance to busi- 
ness, and, especially in a branch of business so 
complicated as that of insurance, as in a high 
degree detrimental to its satisfactory prosecu- 
Hen: se 8 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CLOSELY 
RELATED. 

The analogy between life and accident insur- 
ance is clear. The policies are sold individu- 
ally. The majority of men carry only one 
policy. Even if they have two or three, any 
loss arising is separately adjusted and paid. It 
has been suggested that as the language of fire 
policies is established by law, the same prin- 
ciple may well be applied to accident business, 
which, however, falls more properly under laws 
of the scope of those controlling life insurance. 
Fire insurance is seldom placed under a single 
policy, or sold as the result of the solicitation 
of one agent representing the merits of one 
company. On most risks there are several 
policies, sometimes dozens or scores of policies, 
issued at one time through a broker with whom 
the insured places the order for a given amount 
of insurance. The broker divides the amount 
among many companies, as most companies will 
not carry a large line on any one risk. The 
policies are placed at one time; any loss aris- 
ing is ordinarily settled by one adjuster, and 
if for the reasons given it may be desirable to 
have the different fire companies use uniform 
language, the same reasoning does not apply 
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to either life or accident insurance. The need 
may have been emphasized when fire policies 
were adopted twenty years ago by the inclusion 
in earlier fire policies of inequitable provisions 
by individual companies, which in any event 
could not be embodied in accident policies under 
improved conditions and present laws. The 
special circumstances, therefore, which may 
justify controlling the language of fire policies 
do not apply to accident insurance at all, which 
should rather be subject to regulations of the 
type of those controlling the more similar 
business of life insurance. 

The measure is of a ‘‘stand pat’ variety—or 
more than that, represents a retrograde move- 
ment. It has no place in a progressive day and 
age. It represents an attempt to legislate not 
only for the present, but to foreclose the future 
and prevent any growth and improvement here- 
after. If passed by a few States, it would con- 
trol their companies and put them at a dis- 
advantage with the companies of States which 
had the wisdom to regard the proposed legis- 
lation as mistaken, and to hold to the equally 
protective and more effective and flexible form 
of standard provision statutes now in force. 

The bill, if passed, will hinder the growth 
and improvement of the business, and operate 
against the interests of the public. It will not 
only prove harmful but is unnecessary, for every 
desired end can be attained by statutes based 
upon those controlling the life business, and al- 
ready in force in many States affecting the 
accident business, which define what must and 
must not go into policy contracts, make the In- 
surance Commissioner’s approval necessary be- 
fore the issuance of any policy, and leave op- 
portunity for the further liberalizing of policies 
in the interests of the insuring public when 
conditions may justify it.—William (C. John- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

November 1, 1912. 


Excuses. 


Apologizing for one’s faults or failures is a 
mighty poor habit to get into. A real man sel- 
dom tries to explain or excuse what he has 
done—or failed to do. The real man isn’t satis- 
fied with an excuse—he wants to know why—and 
nine times out of ten the reason is within him- 
self—the fault is his own—and deep down in 
his heart he knows it. He can admit it to him- 
self, but he doesn’t attempt any superficial ex- 
cuses for the other fellow’s benefit. There are 
mighty few legitimate excuses for losing a 
prospect. It is easier many times to frame 
up an excuse for having fallen down, but 
it's much less. profitable. It’s easier, per- 
haps, to accept the prospect’s ‘‘No” or to be- 
lieve the thousand and one objections he makes, 
or say to yourself that he probably won’t take 
it, any way, and not go to see him at all—but it 
won’t put money in your pocket. Root out the 
“give-up’’ spirit that lets you lose a prospect. 
Never accept an excuse in lieu of the coveted 
app—there’s no money in excuses. If you do 
fall down, don’t mention the circumstances to a 
living soul. Keep it to yourself, lock it up in 
your mind, and if you can, figure out why. But 
don’t try to find an excuse—look for the fault. 
Some men work harder and consume more brain 
power to find excuses than it would take to 
make them successes.—Standard Bulletin. 








Legal Decisions. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTION ON 
POLICY—SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE.—In an 
action to recover upon an accident insurance 
policy, it is held that the evidence was sufficient 
to justify the jury in finding the decedent was 
injured by accidental means, and that the injury 
so received was the proximate cause of his 
death, and, further, that the record presents no 
reversible errors in rulings or any instructions 
to the jury. 

APPEAL FROM DISTRICT COURT, HENNE- 
PIN COUNTY—ANDREW HOLT, JUDGE.—Ac- 
tion by Charlotte G. Ludwig aginst the Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company of New 
York. Verdict for plaintiff. From an order de- 
nying its alternative motion for judgment not- 
withstanding the verdict or for a new trial, de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota. Ludwig vs. Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company of New 
York. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 


VIII.—(Coneluded. ) 


WorKMEN’s ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN SWITZER- 


LAND—Swiss LAW OF 1912. 


Aware of the numerous and frequently costly 
and embittered controversies which arise be- 
tween insured and insurers as to the nature of 
accident, and eager to find the way out of the 
difficulty, the Swiss lawmakers, while provid- 
ing insurance, both for occupational and non- 
occupational accidents, emphasize the radical 
distinction between them on the legal as well 
as financial foundation. 

An occupational accident is considered any 
bodily injury which is received (1) in the 
course of work performed under the direction 
of the head of the enterprise or his agent; (2) 
in the course of a service undertaken in the 
direct or indirect interest of the enterprise, and 
with the presumed assent of the employer or 
of his representative; (3) during an interrup- 
tion of work, as also before or after work 
while the insured person, without fault on his 
part, happens to be either on the premises or 
in the danger zone of the enterprise. The term 
“occupational accident” covers also a disease 
traceable to the inference of occupation. 

Any other accident is classified as non- 
occupational. 

The premium income for the first group of 
accidents is to be made up of the employer’s 
contributions exclusively, while the funds re- 
quired for the second group of accidents are 
to be collected insured workmen 
(three-fourths ) (one- 
fourth). 

The law also distinguishes two kinds of in- 
surance—manufacturers and public liability. 
While the latter is optional in character, the 
former is compulsory in certain trade estab- 
lishments, viz.: building trades, transportation, 


from the 
and the Confederation 


* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
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telephone and telegraph construction, tunnel- 
ing, bridging, mines and quarries, manufacture 
of explosives, finally, 
A temporary employment in one of 


factories and, postal 
service. 
the above industries or establishments owned 
by a foreigner exempts the latter from com- 
pulsory insurance. 

It may be noted from the above enumeration 
that the application of the principle of com- 
pulsory insurance is limited. Without going 
into detail it is enough to say that the agricul- 
tural laborers and domestic servants are left 
outside of it. They are, however, offered a 
voluntary insurance, and the Government con- 
tributes to it one-eighth of the total premium 
for the insurance of every person whose annual 
income does not exceed 3000 francs ($579). 


COMPENSATION SCHEDULE. 

A. Compensation provided for consequences 
of a fatal accident includes funeral expenses of 
jo francs and an annuity for survivors. The 
latter should not exceed sixty per cent of the 
Of this total an 
annuity of one-half is allowed to the widow 
No discrimina- 


annual wages of the victim. 


and one-fourth to each child. 
tion is made between legitimate, adopted or 
illegitimate children, provided the kinship of 
the latter has been established. The ascendants 
in the direct line and the brothers and sisters 
under the age of sixteen are entitled to twenty 
per cent of annual earnings. The said benefits 
are extended to Swiss citizens and 
foreign residents in Switzerland 
tive country grants to Swiss citizens reciprocal 
advantages. The annual taken as 
basis for computation of the annuity are not to 


to those 


whose na- 


earnings 
exceed 4000 francs ($772). 

B. In case of total permanent disability an 
annuity equal to seventy per cent of annual 
wages of the injured is to be granted. If the 
infirmity requires services of a nurse or other 
special attention, the annuity may be increased 
so long as such condition continues. 

C. For the partial permanent disability the 
annuity is proportionately reduced. Each an- 
nuity is subject to a revision or change at any 
time during the first three years following the 
accident in accordance with the physical con- 
dition of the injured. Afterwards the change 
in compensation rate is allowed only at the 
expiration of the sixth and ninth year. 


D. The compensation for the consequences 
of the temporary disability include cash benefit 
for loss of time, medical attendance, drugs and 
other remedial treatment, surgical apparatus 
and traveling expenses. Hospital treatment is 
not forced upon injured, and, if needed, ser- 
vices of a nurse are supplied at his home. 

The cash benefit is payable from the third 
day of the injury, and is equal to eighty per 
cent of the weekly earnings, not to exceed, 
however, 14 francs ($2.70). 

To check over-insurance and 
malingering, the law provides that if the in- 


the evils of 


jured carries insurance in several institutions, 
his cash indemnity shall not exceed the dif- 
ference between the combined sum received 
from all these companies and the full wage; 
that if his illness, invalidity or death was only 
partially due to the accident insured in the 
National Fund, the cash benefits be proportion- 
ately reduced. Similar provision deals with 
the accident due to the serious fault of the 
injured. If the accident is brought about in- 
tentionally the indemnity is denied and only 


funeral expenses are allowed. 


Lume Sum SETTLEMENTS. 


The method of lump sum settlements is 
authorized under the following circumstances: 
(1) When the annuity amounts to 120 frances 
or less; (2) when no sensible improvement is 
to be noted in the condition of the injured 
from the continuance of medical treatment, yet 


when it is certain that the patient will recover 


and resume work after the liquidation of his 
(3) when the 
which case she receives a sum equal to the 


claim; widow remarries, in 
triple annual amount of her allowance. 
In all other instances the redemption may 


take place with the consent of the beneficiary. 


ORGANIZATION. 

By the law of 1912 the administration of the 
workmen’s accident insurance was transferred 
from private enterprise to the State institution 
termed National Accident Insurance Fund and 
vested with a monopolistic power. The entire 
work of the fund is performed by its three 
organs, viz.: administrative council, directorate 
and agencies. Administrative council (40 
members) is composed of representatives of 
compulsorily insured (3/10), of employers of 
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labor (4/10), of voluntarily insured (1/10), 
and of Federal Government (3/10). The office 
is appointive, with the limitation that advice 
of trade unions is sought in consideration of a 
candidate. 

The council has the charge of underwriting 
the risks, of auditing the reports and the ac- 
counts and of computing the reserves; it like- 
wise appoints the committees in the directorate, 
makes suggestions as to the composition of the 
latter to the Federal Council, supervises the 
work of the fund and regulates the relation 
with the agencies—the sick clubs. 

The directorate has the immediate charge of 
affairs of the fund and performs the regular 
duties of the members of an executive com- 
mittee in a corporation. 

National Accident Insurance Fund is a cen- 
tral body, with headquarters in Luzerne. The 
real field and local work is done by branches 
or agencies State. Such an 
agency may be offered to the recognized sick 
club. The scope of its activities will include 
the collection of premiums, mailing the notices 
of accidents, the investigation of the latter and 
the disbursement of cash benefits. In addition 
the sick club may take over from the National! 
Fund the service of medical treatment, of fur- 
nishing drugs, of compensation for injuries 
such 


one in each 


during the first six weeks. In case a 
commensurate portion of premiums is to be 
assigned to the club, and it has to receive a 
compensation upon by the Federal 
Council. The liable for one-fourth 
of the losses during the first three years fol- 
lowing the transfer and for one-third after- 


agreed 
club is 


wards, 
RESERVES, 
The 


assessmentism, and proposes the formation of a 


Swiss plan rejects the principle of 
reserve fund made up of a quota of premiums 
and of a Government endowment of 5,000,000 
francs ($965,000). The quotas are to be uni- 
formly and equally levied upon the branches, 
and deposited annually until the total amount 
reaches fifty per cent of the average premiums 
and of the Federal subsidy received during the 
last five years. 

To stimulate the solvency and the efficiency 
of the branch the law requires that each branch 
should repay borrowed sums within a fixed 
period with the interest accumulated thereon. 


EXPENSE QUESTION. 

The expense incidental to the management of 
the fund has to be covered to one-half out of 
premium income, another half being furnished 
by the Confederation. A working capital of 
5,000,000 francs and initial expenses, excepting 
the outlay for acquisition of real estate and the 
cost of its administration, are likewise supplied 
by the Government. The fund is granted cer- 
tain privileges, such as exemption from taxa- 
tion, stamp duty, etc. 


PROCEDURE. 

All disputes which may arise between in- 
sured and the fund, or sick clubs and the 
latter, will be dealt with by a special court, 
established in each Canton, in first instance, and 
by the Federal Insurance Court in Luzerne, in 


second instance. The latter tribunal may, how- 
ever, hold sessions in various parts of the 
country. 

Other numerous provisions of the law dwell 
on the need of a prompt notice of accident, or 
require exact information regarding the pay 
roll, or, finally, urge a vigorous campaign of 
accident prevention with the co-operation of 
the staff of factory inspectors and trade unions. 

The Swiss law, as it stands to day, exhibits 
certain shortcomings, one of which is—not to 
mention the limited scope of compulsorily in- 
sured—the exclusion of “extraordinary risks 
and hazardous enterprises” from the funds. 
(Article 67, section 6.) These are the very 
risks which, because of high hazard, are either 
rejected or charged prohibitive rates by private 
insurance enterprises, and _ seek, therefore, 
mutual insurance. Another disadvantage the 
fund will suffer in the future will be the small 
variety of risks and limited experience and 
observation. Under the old regimé the busi- 
ness of the workmen’s accident insurance was 
transacted by huge corporations extending 
over all Western Europe, and insuring against 
various risks of life, fire, accident, liability, 
burglary, fidelity, etc. The net premiums of 
the fund will be, therefore, necessarily too high 
for an efficient mutual insurance. The work 
of organization will not prove very trouble- 
some, though the fund will undoubtedly have 
its hands full in its attempt to establish busi- 
ness relations with the sick clubs and to “rate” 
the employers of labor. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYEES, UNITED KINGDOM, 
1906-1910. 

According to the official returns required by 
the Board of Trade, the fatal injuries to rail- 
way servants, or employees, are almost insig- 
I—FATAL AND NON-FATAL 


TABLE INJUR 


KINGDOM, 1906-1910. 


¥ 
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TABLE 
INJURIES TO 


II—NATURE OF THE NON-FATAL 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 








Number | Per Cent 
KIND OF INJURY. te) | is- 
Injuries. | tribution. 

Loss of legs or feet............. 285 | 0.26 
Loss of arms or hands.......... 128 | 0.12 
Loss of fingers or toes.......... 211 | 0.19 
WPACtUPEs OF BEM «5 66 ove ce os 99 0.09 
Fractures of legs or arms....... | 1,522 1.37 
Fractures of collarbones or ribs.. 871 0.78 
Fractures of other bones........ | 781 | 0.70 
PMO CMIIONNE 5, 5 .apv aie cs + prea oo 0 697 0.63 
Internal Injuries.............. | 2,623 | 2.36 
Contusions of head or body..... 8,774 | 7.89 
Contusions of limbs............ | 31,153 28 02 
SealtsOF DULUB Kc & 66:5 ons orare oo oe | 2,954 2.66 
0 Er ae 17.59 
Cuts or lacerations.............] 12,592 11.32 
SHOCK 00 BVOECM. «cores ccecne | 428 0.38 
Miscellaneous injuries.......... | 28,508 25.64 

Pata irita coe Ate gide.: enc | 111,183 100.00 


nificant as compared with similar statistics of 
this country. The fatal accident rate for all 
railway employees has not exceeded 1.0 per 
1000 employees during any one of the five 
years, 1906 to 1910, and the average annual 
rate has been only 0.7. This is about one- 
fourth the average annual fatality rate of 
railway employees in the United States. The 
fatal accident rate of railway trainmen as a 
group has averaged well over 6.0 per 1000 in 
the United States during the period 1906 to 
1910, and in 1906 was 8.09 per 1000 employed. 
In the United Kingdom the highest fatal acci- 
dent rate was for “chockers, chain-boys and 
slippers,’ a term which embraces what are 
here called couplers. The fatal accident rate 
for freight brakemen and guards was only 
2.0 per 1000 employees, while in this country 
there is reason to believe that this class of rail- 
way employees are subject to a fatal accident 
rate of nearly, if not quite, 10.0 per 1000. The 
English statistics as presented in Table I are 
self-explanatory and disclose a much more 
satisfactory state of affairs as regards railway 


RATES. RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, UNITED 


FATAL INJURIES. NON-FATAL INJURIES. 














Number = 
Speciric EMPLOYMENTS, Employed. | 
Rate | Rate 
Number. per 1,000 Number. per 1,000 
| Employees. Employees. 

Capstan men and lads.... 8,475 15 1.8 889 104.9 
Carmen and vangtiards..............cce0ee- 123,105 12 0.1 3,588 29.1 
SR eee er ee ree ee 34,350 22 0.6 1,619 47.1 
rao, on alan: 5h BOSD He sk eee 5 Week 44,795 13 0.3 2,307 | 51.5 
Chockers, chain boys, slippers.............. 2,840 16 5.6 604 212.7 
ONE es teas niin ahs Esch ere vee Sao ee eee 348,950 20 0.1 477 1.4 
POETRY LIOIDEIBS avo oOo ai bhecd PAO Seo 5 6o oe eS OTe 99,070 52 0.5 5,759 58.1 
Pe NSS 5 5:5 as sie bov sh ee alk lx e eek emacs 138,675 115 0.8 7,133 51.4 
RN 8 carts rc araseig oe Sept wa hy te.a 7) ee ae 127,830 106 0.8 8,816 69.0 
MR MIOIOS 5 556 sare: .8 <P ious SA Pi cia pee 17,585 16 0.9 123 7.0 
IS Pre re Eee ee ee 8,255 12 1.5 303, 36.7 
Guards (freight) and brakesmen............ } 80,310 162 2.0 6,842 85.2 
SMOG \OOUIIONS os is sco bie brooch 'e 8'9 w brbin opie 41,780 36 0.9 1,625 38.9 
RU AITRNORWROON 2 5p. bevels tere: OR oon phe he sce we PER Se 8,600 16 1.9 612 q12 
A, EO EE ee Toe 47,150 26 0.6 499 10.6 
Se ac rp eon ee gay aT 292,815 228 0.8 11,091 37.9 
Lampmen and lamplads.................... 11,075 22 1.9 690 62.3 
eee Re Re ere Serre 21,530 27 1.3 2,415 412.2 
NOD 5.5 ie lective ve sce eRe tele © ureths ark O eT 451,200 93 0.2 3,969 8 
PRSIATIORE OT TART i665. Sis oily, Pweg leas Tie © als the 333,725 459 | 1.4 11,672 35.0 
| OE Rr Lee ee, Seen renee reer 285,725 244 0.9 24,906 87.2 
MIN 55's 2g 5 oc ara tb kle Giese eee eal) evEss bes iS livers 66,100 160 | 2.4 5,554 84.0 
Signal fitters and telegraph wiremen......... 20,255 29 | 1.4 606 29.9 
eae tees iret Si cll ge a ay gg ts aN 143,025 38 0.3 1,742 12.2 
UOETOND SORBUOTR 5 65520 iletere sceis b 0D ve Poway whe 43,430 20 | 0.5 411 9.5 
So Se i ee ee cote es eet 5,750 i | 48 8.3 
MEN soo ores «Pitas vc Saat akibes 7,755 13°} Bg 367 47 .3 
PN 55 a tas i 8o-$.38 06a: reo Re wo9 ws, & oc aoe 263,300 173 | 0.7 5,878 22.3 
REMAN Yves tacts tsk elvis. Sun apie te elas 3,075,225 2,157* 0.7 | 110,445* | 35.9 








* In addition there were 59 fatal and 738 non-fatal injuries to railway contractors’ employees, of whom the number 


employed is not reported. 
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employments than exists in this country. The 
very fact that the English present their re- 
turns of injuries in such detail is evidence that 
a better grasp is had of the subject than is 
true of this country, where the statistics are 
so general as to be almost useless. 

In Table II are presented the number and 
percentage distribution of non-fatal injuries 
to railway employees in the United Kingdom. 
Such statistics as these will be increasingly in 
demand as the idea of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is extended and specific information is 
wanted as a fundamental requirement for 
scientificaliy calculated premium rates. 


COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES IN 
MANY QUARTERS. 


That important workmen’s compensation 
measures will come up for legislative action at 
the coming sessions of various State legisla- 
tures, is evident from the recent meetings of 
commissions and other bodies, civic and indus- 
trial. The suggestions made by many of these 
organizations are extremely radical. Indeed, 
the labor organizations especially seem to in- 
cline toward State monopolistic systems. In 
some States constitutional amendments neces- 
sary to make workmen’s compensation possible 
have already been passed, and in others agita- 
tion is now afoot for their accomplishment. At 
the present time the following steps have been 
taken in the States named: 


California—Constitutional amendment _per- 
mitting compulsory compensation adopted last 
December. Industrial Accident Board now 
making studies, through its actuary, with a 
view toward a more general adoption of the 
compensation plan. 

Colorado—A commission is in session, but 
has not yet indicated what its recommendations 
will be. ad ; 

Connecticut—Commission in session; may 
advocate law similar to those of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

Delaware—Commission in session. No 
definite recommendations reported. 

Indiana—Manufacturers’ associations favor- 
ing State fund to be sustained by contributions 
from both employers and employees. 

lowa—Commission recently submitted two 
reports. The majority report recommended a 
State mutual insurance company with a virtual 
monopoly. The Iowa Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is said to favor compensation to which 
both employers and employees contribute, con- 
ducted by the State mutual. 

Louisiana—Commission authorized by Legis- 
lature at last session but not yet appointed. 

Massachusetts—The efforts of the past two 
years to give the Massachusetts Employees 
Insurance Association a monopoly will be re- 
newed this winter. 

Missouri—Commission in session. A com- 
mittee has been instructed to draw a bill simi- 
lar to the New Jersey law. Some members of 
the commission, however, are said to favor a 
compulsory measure, with the option to em- 
ployers of self-insurance, mutual insurance, 
stock insurance or State insurance. 

Nebraska—The Industrial Accident Com- 
Mission is reported divided between a_ bill 
similar to the Wisconsin law and State insur- 
ance, the majority inclining to the former. 

New York—At a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in New York city, rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor stated that the Bayne-Sullivan bill pro- 


viding for State insurance would be pressed 
for passage again this winter. 

Ohio—Constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing the Legislature to pass a compulsory com- 
pensation measure, with insurance through a 
State fund, adopted. Action will probably be 
taken this winter. 

Oregon—Commission in session; no definite 
recommendations as yet reported. 

Pennsylvania— The Industrial Accidents 
Commission has rejected a. State insurance 
recommendation of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association, but it is reported that the 
manufacturers will nevertheless present the 
measure to the Legislature. 

West Virginia—Commission in session; no 
recommendations have been made public. 

Wisconsin—The Industrial Accident Board 
is pronouncedly inimical to stock casualty com- 
panies, and legislative action is expected this 
winter. 





Accidental Injuries in India. 

The rate of compensation for injuring or 
accidently killing natives by an automobile in 
India is considerably less from a standpoint 
of actual expenditure of money, to say noth- 
ing of the inconvenience that is spared through 
a system of charges for such accidents, accord- 
ing to the statement of Frank Robertson of 
Portland, Ore., who has returned 
from an extensive trip to that country. He 


recently 


explained that there was necessarily an ex- 
planation to the authorities of the accident, but 
upon the payment of the following schedule 
the automobilist was allowed to proceed with- 


out further compensation: For injury, three 


rupees, or about equal to ninety-seven cents in 
United States money; for accidental fatal in- 
jury, fifty rupees, or about $16.25. In the event 
of fatal injury the money goes to the family 
of the deceased, while for injury alone the 
injured is the recipient of the rupees. 


AVIATION INSURANCE. 


American insurance companies are at last 
facing the problem of aeronautical risks. 
Albert Newton Ridgely has filed suit in the 
New York Supreme Court against an insurance 
company to secure $2571, which he claims to be 
due him on an accident policy, his injuries hav- 
ing been sustained while he was operating a 
biplane for recreation and learning to fly. The 
case is the first of its kind in the world, for al- 
though insurance of airmen has been practiced 
in Europe for nearly three years and losses have 
been met, the foreign private companies have 
never felt that they had a fighting chance in 
court. 

In France a court has decided in favor of the 
principle that an airman injured in a fall is en- 
titled to compensation under the employers’ li- 
ability act, which is virtually an accident insur- 
ance law. In Germany a similar decision has 
been rendered by the Imperial Insurance Tribu- 
nal, the court ruling that flying is a recognized 
profession and that professional aviators em- 
ployed by German aeroplane builders are en- 
titled to the benefits of the State insurance act, 
if killed or injured in flights for the purpose of 
testing or selling aeroplanes. 

The decision drew a fine distinction. George 
Schendel, a well-known aviator, and his mech- 
anician, August Voss, were killed at Johannis- 
thal, while attempting to break the world’s 
record for height. The widow of Voss claimed 
for herself and child the insurance provided by 
law, two-thirds of her husband’s wages from the 
Union of Skilled Mechanics and Electricians to 
which her husband had belonged. The union 
appealed to the Insurance Tribunal for decision, 
and the latter ruled that while the union was 
entitled to refuse to pay the legal accident in- 
surance for casualties incurred in sport com- 
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petitions, it must pay when its member is in- 
jured in the regular performances of his duties 
as a purely technical employee of an aeroplane 
firm. The court even ruled that the trial for 
altitude was a necessary test of the ability of 
the machine, adding that Voss, as the mech- 
anician and not the aviator, was not responsible 
for the effort to make a record. 

Another instance, outside of the court’s pur- 
view, is awaiting decision at the hands of 
British underwriters. This is the case of the 
Zeppelin dirigible Schwaben, which was caught 
by a gust of wind in her shed at Diisseldorf, 
having been anchored outside of it on account 
of the strength of the gale. She broke in two, 
began to rise, and the escaping gas exploded, 
destroying the vessel. She was insured on very 
special terms for twelve months ending July 11, 
the accident occurring on June 28. The rate 
was 2.5 per cent, and by the terms of the policy 
the risk of damage or destruction by explosion 
was excluded, though not the bursting of the 
balloon through overfilling it with gas. At last 
account it was uncertain whether liability at- 
tached to the underwriters, who have an identi- 
cal risk in the other Zeppelin, the Victoria 
Luise. 

American insurance companies are not insur- 
ing to cover aerial risks. Within two years 
practically every casualty company in the 
country has added another complication to their 
involved insurance contracts. In a policy at 
hand the exception is made in these terms: 

“This policy does not cover any bodily injury, 
fatal or non-fatal, sustained by the assured 
while participating in, of in consequence of hav- 
ing participated in, aeronautics.” 

That would apparently exclude such persons 
as the writer, who, though not an aviator, has 
flown as a passenger, and who might have been 
injured while a guest in the air. The company 
that considered it wise to put in this clause 
professes to be perfectly willing to insure air- 
men or air-going men—as soon as the class is 
large enough. 

“You haven’t enough data to venture on fix- 
ing rates yet?” seemed a natural inquiry. 

“It isn’t that. Insurance has to be demanded 
before we give it. For instance, if you come in 
here and ask for a particular type of policy 
which we haven’t in stock, and which would 
have to be specially figured, we should turn 
you down. If ten men came in and wanted that 
kind of policy, we would begin to consider pre- 
paring one. So far with us aviational insurance 
isn’t practical just for that reason.”’ 

Meantime the companies are, as a matter of 
fact, steering clear of aviators as a class, and 
are keeping their policies revised so as auto- 
matically to exclude the airman, recalling a 
case decided by the supreme court of Colorado 
in 1910. In this case (Pacific Mutual v. Van 
Fleet, 107 Pac. Rep. 1092) the insured lost his 
life in a balloon trip for pleasure, while holding 
a policy classing him as a risk as a railroad 
brakeman. The policy classed all insured under 
it by occupation, and provided that, should the 
insured engage in a more hazardous occupation 
than the one under which he was accepted as a 
risk, the principal and weekly indemnity should 
be for the amount that the premium paid would 
purchase at the rates fixed for such more 
hazardous occupation. 

The judge upheld the claim of the widow and 
ruled that the classification referred to per- 
manent occupation, ‘‘and that the policy is not 
defeated by the performance of some individual 


‘act or indulgence” of more hazardous nature. 


While personal insurance for airmen has 
really not been tried in America, writing risks 
on the machines themselves has been going on, 
principally by one company, for nearly three 
years. The company began by writing against 
actual loss or damage to the aeroplane, exclud- 
ing balloons, by fire arising from any cause 
whatever except collision with the earth or 
buildings. Such collision, it was held, would 
produce not an aeroplane, but mere junk; but 
by another clause collision of aeroplanes in the 
air was covered. The original rate was two per 
cent per $100, the valuation not to exceed three- 
fourths of the actual value, so as to give the 
insured a “‘moral risk.’’ A couple of such pre- 
miums were paid, and then the company decided 
not to insure either professionals or amateurs 
for machines of their own make. The premium 
was likewise raised to five per cent. This now 
covers only non-professional fliers and their 
machines, when of some standard manufacture. 

The fact that this company, like the European 
ones which started to write life and accident 
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labor (4/10), of voluntarily insured (1/10), 
and of Federal Government (3/10). The office 
is appointive, with the limitation that advice 
of trade unions is sought in consideration of a 
candidate. 

The council has the charge of underwriting 
the risks, of auditing the reports and the ac- 
counts and of computing the reserves; it like- 
wise appoints the committees in the directorate, 
makes suggestions as to the composition of the 
latter to the Federal Council, supervises the 
work of the fund and regulates the relation 
with the agencies—the sick clubs. 

The directorate has the immediate charge of 
affairs of the fund and performs the regular 
duties of the members of an executive com- 
mittee in a corporation. 

National Accident Insurance Fund is a cen- 
tral body, with headquarters in Luzerne. The 
real field and local work is done by branches 
or agencies—one in State. Such an 
agency may be offered to the recognized sick 
club. The scope of its activities will include 
the collection of premiums, mailing the notices 
of accidents, the investigation of the latter and 
the disbursement of cash benefits. In addition 
the sick club may take over from the National 
Fund the service of medical treatment, of fur- 
nishing drugs, of compensation for injuries 
during the first six weeks. In 
commensurate portion of premiums is to be 
assigned to the club, and it has to receive a 
upon by the Federal 
for one-fourth 


2ach 


such case a 


compensation. agreed 
Council. The club is liable 
of the losses during the first three years fol- 
lowing the transfer and for one-third after- 
wards, 
RESERVES, 

The Swiss plan rejects the principle of 
assessmentism, and proposes the formation of a 
reserve fund made up of a quota of premiums 
and of a Government endowment of 5,000,000 
francs ($965,000). The quotas are to be uni- 
formly and equally levied upon the branches, 
and deposited annually until the total amount 
reaches fifty per cent of the average premiums 
and of the Federal subsidy received during the 
last five years. 

To stimulate the solvency and the efficiency 
of the branch the law requires that each branch 
should repay borrowed sums within a fixed 
period with the interest accumulated thereon. 


EXPENSE QUESTION, 

The expense incidental to the management of 
the fund has to be covered to one-half out of 
premium income, another half being furnished 
by the Confederation. A working capital of 
5,000,000 francs and initial expenses, excepting 
the outlay for acquisition of real estate and the 
cost of its administration, are likewise supplied 
by the Government. The fund is granted cer- 
tain privileges, such as exemption from taxa- 
tion, stamp duty, etc. 


PROCEDURE. 

All disputes which may arise between in- 
sured and the fund, or sick clubs and the 
latter, will be dealt with by a special court, 
established in each Canton, in first instance, and 
by the Federal Insurance Court in Luzerne, in 


second instance. The latter tribunal may, how- 
ever, hold sessions in various parts of the 
country. 

Other numerous provisions of the law dwell 
on the need of a prompt notice of accident, or 
require exact information regarding the pay 
roll, or, finally, urge a vigorous campaign of 
accident prevention with the co-operation of 
the staff of factory inspectors and trade unions. 

The Swiss law, as it stands to day, exhibits 
certain shortcomings, one of which is—not to 
mention the limited scope of compulsorily in- 
sured—the exclusion of “extraordinary risks 
and hazardous enterprises” from the funds. 
(Article 67, section 6.) These are the very 
risks which, because of high hazard, are either 
rejected or charged prohibitive rates by private 
insurance enterprises, and seek, therefore, 
mutual insurance. Another disadvantage the 
fund will suffer in the future will be the small 
variety of risks and limited experience and 
observation. Under the old regimé the busi- 
ness of the workmen’s accident insurance was 
transacted by huge corporations extending 
over all Western Europe, and insuring against 
various risks of life, fire, accident, liability, 
burglary, fidelity, etc. The net premiums of 
the fund will be, therefore, necessarily too high 
for an efficient mutual insurance. The work 
of organization will not prove very trouble- 
some, though the fund will undoubtedly have 
its hands full in its attempt to establish busi- 
ness relations with the sick clubs and to “rate” 
the employers of labor. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYEES, UNITED KINGDOM, 
1906-1910. 

According to the official returns required by 
the Board of Trade, the fatal injuries to rail- 
way servants, or employees, are almost insig- 


TABLE I.—FATAL AND NON-FATAL INJURY 
KINGDOM, 1906-1910. 
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TABLE II.—NATURE OF THE NON-FATAL 
INJURIES TO RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1906-1910. 


Number | Per Cent 
KIND oF INJURY. of |  Dis- 
Injuries. | tribution. 








Loss of legs or fect...........0266. 285 0.26 
Loss of arms or hands.......... 128 | 0.12 
Loss of fingers or toes.......... 211 0.19 
PCACCUIES OF GEUN 6.6 oo -0:06:0 5.0% 99 0.09 
Fractures of legs or arms....... 1,522 1.37 
Fractures of collarbones or ribs... | 871 0.78 
Fractures of other bones........ | 781 | 0.70 
Se a pa re 697 0.63 
Intetial Tnjuries..: 5.0.6... | 2,623 | 2.36 
Contusions of head or body..... 8,774 | 7.89 
Contusions of limbs............ | 31,153 28.02 
SGRMAS OF DULUBis 56 5c oe cee oe 2,954 2.66 
RAIS ree: Gene Rares ete his | 19,557 17.59 
Cuts or lacerations.......... | 12,592 11.32 
Shock to system.............. | 428 0.38 
Miscellaneous injuries.......... | 28,508 25.64 

171 1 naa ee ae | 4115188 100.00 


nificant as compared with similar statistics of 
this country. The fatal accident rate for all 
railway employees has not exceeded 1.0 per 
1000 employees during any one of the five 
years, 1906 to 1910, and the average annual 
rate has been only 0.7. This is about one- 
fourth the average annual fatality rate of 
railway employees in the United States. The 
fatal accident rate of railway trainmen as a 
group has averaged well over 6.0 per 1000 in 
the United States during the period 1906 to 
1910, and in 1906 was 8.09 per 1000 employed. 
In the United Kingdom the highest fatal acci- 
dent rate was for “chockers, chain-boys and 
slippers,’ a term which embraces what are 
here called couplers. The fatal accident rate 
for freight brakemen and guards was only 
2.0 per 1000 employees, while in this country 
there is reason to believe that this class of rail- 
way employees are subject to a fatal accident 
rate of nearly, if not quite, 10.0 per 1000. The 
English statistics as presented in Table I are 
self-explanatory and disclose a much more 


satisfactory state of affairs as regards railway 
RATES. RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, UNITED 





FATAL INJURIES. NON-FATAL INJURIES. 
Number Spee 
SPECIFIC EMPLOYMENTS, Employed. | 
Rate | Rate 
Number, per 1,000 Number. | per 1,000 
Employees. | Employees. 
Camstats men and IAGSs «65665 ioe 666s csises 8,475 15 1.8 889 104.9 
Carine GG WRRBMATES. 005 beeen 123,105 12 0.1 3,588 | 29.1 
I NG ue ant aie alee vinse acs en Ot 34,350 22 0.6 1,619 | 47.1 
UMN ay kya dae Saud t ity ca, Ae psd aad oe OTA 44,795 13 0.3 2,307 | 51.5 
Chockers, chain boys, slippers.............. 2,840 16 5.6 604 | 233.7 
SRR Are ree eine ed Tear her on pee ey 348,950 20 Oe 477 | 1.4 
Bree sy en eee ee ea 99,070 52 0.5 5,759 | 58.1 
er ENNIO, © 84. gists ahalccalicty viai'e $950 ib axe afi ® 138,675 115 0.8 7,133 51.4 
RNIN 75 a gt GPs doceisahalers aa av RoE. SLE AYR DEF OmLE 127,830 106 0.8 8,816 69.0 
Re IRI Sox 6:-sreceinci-a:eie sean sivas aiekels waa e 17,585 16 0.9 123 7.0 
Og a ote DTK S66 bb wigan Ghd. t 8,255 12 1.5 303 36.7 
Guards (freight) and brakesmen............ | 80,310 162 2.0 6,842 85.2 
Cee E <ARROIIUD 5056 <6 n'y 64.0.0. 0's 4 is Weae 6 og 41,780 36 0.9 1,625 38.9 
NS REE Ne IE Re aS iee ee ee a er 8,600 16 1.9 612 71 2 
PROS ido Vins Suavsid oes oleeneusig aia aiab iow 47,150 26 0.6 499 10.6 
RO ons oop wgcareeiets HIE % Gye: ewe @ Sune 292,815 228 0.8 11,091 37.9 
Lamomen and lamplads...).. 56sec ee escses 11,075 22 1.9 690 62.3 
EAORECTO OU BRGELETD « ..... 55 onic sc fee s.c0'e none 21,530 27 1.3 2,415 112.2 
MEIER <5 coset eee cern <) nene es Ca 451,200 93 | 0.2 3,969 8 
PEOGGRERE WOT WARD. 55.0558 Bi ere Hwee oe 333,725 459 | 4 11,672 35.0 
ee Oe ee ert ree 285,725 244 | 0.9 24,906 87.2 
ME. hoe sy asa achle Biase ee: utsta tee bs Olas 66,100 160 | 2.4 5,554 84.0 
Signal fitters and telegraph wiremen......... 20,255 29 | 1.4 606 29.9 
TRIAS ean SI a are er 143,025 38 CO 0.3 1,742 12,2 
SM NCNR MOLINE 2.5 egies so on ppainierere ore wyrai bis 43,430 20 | 0.5 411 9.5 
MBN oe sass tessee bas aed eens Rog ote shes OF 5,750 12 2.1 48 8.3 
WARUSMION. 8 fs:d Ie Hdl LIS seb hea 7,755 13 “| ira 367 47.3 
TG oh ig 00s sharh.a. 5 0cse plea ew Gia Foe be 263,300 173 | 0.7 5,878 22.3 
RN oie 55 aveclia dh oss belie pehe nates 3,075,225 2,157* 0.7 110,445* | 35.9 














* In addition there were 59 fatal and 738 non-fatal injuries to railway contractors’ employees, of whom the number 


employed is not reported. 
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employments than exists in this country. The 
very fact that the English present their re- 
turns of injuries in such detail is evidence that 
a better grasp is had of the subject than is 
true of this country, where the statistics are 
so general as to be almost useless. 

In Table II are presented the number and 
percentage distribution of non-fatal injuries 
to railway employees in the United Kingdom. 
Such statistics as these will be increasingly in 
demand as the idea of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is extended and specific information is 
wanted as a fundamental requirement for 
scientificaliy calculated premium rates. 


COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES IN 
MANY QUARTERS. 


That important workmen’s compensation 
measures will come up for legislative action at 
the coming sessions of various State legisla- 
tures, is evident from the recent meetings of 
commissions and other bodies, civic and indus- 
trial. The suggestions made by many of these 
organizations are extremely radical. Indeed, 
the labor organizations especially seem to in- 
cline toward State monopolistic systems. In 
some States constitutional amendments neces~ 
sary to make workmen’s compensation possible 
have already been passed, and in others agita- 
tion is now afoot for their accomplishment. At 
the present time the following steps have been 
taken in the States named: 


California—Constitutional amendment _per- 
mitting compulsory compensation adopted last 
December. Industrial Accident Board now 
making studies, through its actuary, with a 
view toward a more general adoption of the 
compensation plan. hupy’ ; 

Colorado—A commission is in session, but 
has not yet indicated what its recommendations 
will be. ead ; ; 

Connecticut—Commission in session, may 
advocate law similar to those of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

Delaware—Commission in session. No 
definite recommendations reported. 

Indiana—Manufacturers’ associations favor- 
ing State fund to be sustained by contributions 
from both employers and employees. 

lowa—Commission recently submitted two 
reports. The majority report recommended a 
State mutual insurance company with a virtual 
monopoly. The Iowa Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is said to favor compensation to which 
both employers and employees contribute, con- 
ducted by the State mutual. 

Louisiana—Commission authorized by Legis- 
lature at last session but not yet appointed. 

Massachusetts—The efforts of the past two 
years to give the Massachusetts Employees 
Insurance Association a monopoly will be re- 
newed this winter. 

Missouri—Commission in session. A com- 
mittee has been instructed to draw a bill simi- 
lar to the New Jersey law. Some members of 
the commission, however, are said to favor a 
compulsory measure, with the option to em- 
ployers of self-insurance, mutual insurance, 
Stock insurance or State insurance. 

Nebraska—The Industrial Accident Com- 
mission is reported divided between a_ bill 
similar to the Wisconsin law and State insur- 
ance, the majority inclining to the former. 

New York—At a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in New York city, rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor stated that the Bayne-Sullivan bill pro- 


viding for State insurance would be pressed 
for passage again this winter. 

Ohio—Constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing the Legislature to pass a compulsory com- 
pensation measure, with insurance through a 
State fund, adopted. Action will probably be 
taken this winter. 

Oregon—Commission in session; no definite 
recommendations as yet reported. 

Pennsylvania— The Industrial Accidents 
Commission has rejected a. State insurance 
recommendation of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association, but it is reported that the 
manufacturers will nevertheless present the 
measure to the Legislature. 

West Virginia—Commission in session; no 
recommendations have been made public. 

Wisconsin—The Industrial Accident Board 
is pronouncedly inimical to stock casualty com- 
panies, and legislative action is expected this 
winter. 





Accidental Injuries in India. 


The rate of compensation for injuring or 
accidently killing natives by an automobile in 
India is considerably less from a standpoint 
of actual expenditure of money, to say noth- 
ing of the inconvenience that is spared through 
a system of charges for such accidents, accord- 
ing to the statement of Frank Robertson of 
Portland, Ore., who has recently returned 
from an extensive trip to that country. He 
explained that there was necessarily an ex- 
planation to the authorities of the accident, but 
upon the payment of the following schedule 
the automobilist was allowed to proceed with- 
out further compensation: For injury, three 
rupees, or about equal to ninety-seven cents in 
United States money; for accidental fatal in- 
jury, fifty rupees, or about $16.25. In the event 
of fatal injury the money goes to the family 
of the deceased, while for injury alone the 
injured is the recipient of the rupees. 


AVIATION INSURANCE. 


American insurance companies are at last 
facing the problem of aeronautical risks. 
Albert Newton Ridgely has filed suit in the 
New York Supreme Court against an insurance 
company to secure $2571, which he claims to be 
due him on an accident policy, his injuries hav- 
ing been sustained while he was operating a 
biplane for recreation and learning to fly. The 
case is the first of its kind in the world, for al- 
though insurance of airmen has been practiced 
in Europe for nearly three years and losses have 
been met, the foreign private companies have 
never felt that they had a fighting chance in 
court. 

In France a court has decided in favor of the 
principle that an airman injured in a fall is en- 
titled to compensation under the employers’ li- 
ability act, which is virtually an accident insur- 
ance law. In Germany a similar decision has 
been rendered by the Imperial Insurance Tribu- 
nal, the court ruling that flying is a recognized 
profession and that professional aviators em- 
ployed by German aeroplane builders are en- 
titled to the benefits of the State insurance act, 
if killed or injured in flights for the purpose of 
testing or selling aeroplanes. 

The decision drew a fine distinction. George 
Schendel, a well-known aviator, and his mech- 
anician, August Voss, were killed at Johannis- 
thal, while attempting to break the world’s 
record for height. The widow of Voss claimed 
for herself and child the insurance provided by 
law, two-thirds of her husband’s wages from the 
Union of Skilled Mechanics and Electricians to 
which her husband had belonged. The union 
appealed to the Insurance Tribunal for decision, 
and the latter ruled that while the union was 
entitled to refuse to pay the legal accident in- 
surance for casualties incurred in sport com- 
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petitions, it must pay when its member is in- 
jured in the regular performances of his duties 
as a purely technical employee of an aeroplane 
firm. The court even ruled that the trial for 
altitude was a necessary test of the ability of 
the machine, adding that Voss, as the mech- 
anician and not the aviator, was not responsible 
for the effort to make a record. 

Another instance, outside of the court’s pur- 
view, is awaiting decision at the hands of 
British underwriters. This is the case of the 
Zeppelin dirigible Schwaben, which was caught 
by a gust of wind in her shed at Diisseldorf, 
having been anchored outside of it on account 
of the strength of the gale. She broke in two, 
began to rise, and the escaping gas exploded, 
destroying the vessel. She was insured on very 
special terms for twelve months ending July 11, 
the accident occurring on June 28. The rate 
was 2.5 per cent, and by the terms of the policy 
the risk of damage or destruction by explosion 
was excluded, though not the bursting of the 
balloon through overfilling it with gas. At last 
account it was uncertain whether liability at- 
tached to the underwriters, who have an identi- 
cal risk in the other Zeppelin, the Victoria 
Luise. 

American insurance companies are not insur- 
ing to cover aerial risks. Within two years 
practically every casualty company in the 
country has added another complication to their 
involved insurance contracts. In a policy at 
hand the exception is made in these terms: 

“This policy does not cover any bodily injury, 
fatal or non-fatal, sustained by the assured 
while participating in, or in consequence of hav- 
ing participated in, aeronautics.”’ 

That would apparently exclude such persons 
as the writer, who, though not an aviator, has 
flown as a passenger, and who might have been 
injured while a guest in the air. The company 
that considered it wise to put in this clause 
professes to be perfectly willing to insure air- 
men or air-going men—as soon as the class is 
large enough. 

“You haven’t enough data to venture on fix- 
ing rates yet?” seemed a natural inquiry. 

“It isn’t that. Insurance has to be demanded 
before we give it. For instance, if you come in 
here and ask for a particular type of policy 
which we haven’t in stock, and which would 
have to be specially figured, we should turn 
you down. If ten men came in and wanted that 
kind of policy, we would begin to consider pre- 
paring one. So far with us aviational insurance 
isn’t practical just for that reason.” 

Meantime the companies are, as a matter of 
fact, steering clear of aviators as a class, and 
are keeping their policies revised so as auto- 
matically to exclude the airman, recalling a 
case decided by the supreme court of Colorado 
in 1910. In this case (Pacific Mutual v. Van 
Fleet, 107 Pac. Rep. 1092) the insured lost his 
life in a balloon trip for pleasure, while holding 
a policy classing him as a risk as a railroad 
brakeman. The policy classed all insured under 
it by occupation, and provided that, should the 
insured engage in a more hazardous occupation 
than the one under which he was accepted as a 
risk, the principal and weekly indemnity should 
be for the amount that the premium paid would 
purchase at the rates fixed for such more 
hazardous occupation. 

The judge upheld the claim of the widow and 
ruled that the classification referred to per- 
manent occupation, ‘‘and that the policy is not 
defeated by the performance of some individual 


‘act or indulgence” of more hazardous nature. 


While personal insurance for airmen has 
really not been tried in America, writing risks 
on the machines themselves has been going on, 
principally by one company, for nearly three 
years. The company began by writing against 
actual loss or damage to the aeroplane, exclud- 
ing balloons, by fire arising from any cause 
whatever except collision with the earth or 
buildings. Such collision, it was held, would 
produce not an aeroplane, but mere junk; but 
by another clause collision of aeroplanes in the 
air was covered. The original rate was two per 
cent per $100, the valuation not to exceed three- 
fourths of the actual value, so as to give the 
insured a ‘moral risk.”” A couple of such pre- 
miums were paid, and then the company decided 
not to insure either professionals or amateurs 
for machines of their own make. The premium 
was likewise raised to five per cent. This now 
covers only non-professional fliers and their 
machines, when of some standard manufacture. 

The fact that this company, like the European 
ones which started to write life and accident 
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insurance, failed to note was that they had ab- 
solutely no statistics on this newest of the 
world’s wonders. Writing an insurance risk on 
the person or the machine is therefore at 
present nothing short of a gamble, however 
shrewd it may be. The company that began 
accepting the aeroplane on the basis of its 
maritime risks found the trouble not so much 
with the business foresight that impelled them 
to place the rate at the original figure as with 
the lack of takers. About two machines out of 
ten underwritten were lost, a twenty per cent 
record. What they doubtless anticipated was 
assuming a risk on a hundred, and the per- 
centage of loss would have fallen much lower. 
As the accident man said, the class did not yet 
exist. Probably there are many less than 500 
of them in the country, and an insurance com- 
pany would be remarkably successful to take 
in a tenth of the total number, even if it went 
hard after the business. 

In Europe, where France is this year putting 
over 400 aeroplanes into the army alone, and 
where other countries are keeping pace with 
the leader, the thing has been put to the test. 
The German companies began writing against 
death at low rates, and have abandoned the 
idea. A Swiss company operating in Germany 
wrote about 100 policies in two years at a rate 
of $110 a year for $2380 against either death or 
accident indemnity; found this unprofitable, 
raised its rate, sustained heavy losses, ane 
finally abandoned the field. Others are with- 
drawing gracefully. 

Accident risks are still to be had in Germany 
on a one per cent basis, according to Consul- 
General Thackera, while there is not much dif- 
ference in the charges for ballooning accidents. 

In France the rates are higher than in Ger- 
many, and insurance of the person is a rarity. 
Only one company stipulates in its policy that 
the insured shall be a licensed pilot, and fitness 
for flying does not seem to enter much into the 
conditions, The late Capt. Ferber was insured 
for 50,000 frances, first at an annual premium of 
800 francs. This was raised to 1500 francs, and 
finally the company demanded twenty per cent 
on the indemnity contracted for. 

All deaths and injuries from heavier-than-air 
machines since their history began number less 
than 300, and the deaths about half that number. 
Since pilot licenses have begun to be granted 
fully 2000 have been issued, of which half are 
in France and some 150 in America. Other 
fliers probably bring the total of persons going 
regularly into the air on dynamic machines up 
to 5000 for the world, and perhaps 500 for the 
United States. 

This year deaths are being recorded at about 
the same frequency as last year, though the 
flying has immeasurably increased, probably in 
proportion as 1911 increased over 1910. Georges 
Bensancon has prepared some statistics from 
the records of the Aero Club de France, of 
which he is secretary. In France in 1911 there 
was only one death for every 100,000 kilometers 
flown; in 1910 a life went out for every 10,000 
kilometers winged through the air. That is a 
comparative increase of safety of 1000 per cent. 
Notwithstanding that, the number of passengers 
had increased from 4800 in 1910 to 12,000 in 1911, 


and ’cross-country flights from 3000 to 13,000. 
The total kilometers flown were 2,600,000, re- 
quiring 30,000 hours of time in 1911, as against 
500,000, occupying 8300 hours in 1910. 

Major Rénard of the French Army has found 
that one-fourth of the fatal accidents due to 
aeroplanes have been caused by lack of natural 
aptitude on the part of the pilots, a type of 
men whom no company would insure if they 
knew it, any more than they would take a risk 
on a tuberculous patient. Of the 1911 acci- 
dents he found 13 per cent due to lack of proper 
training, thus eliminating in these two types 
nearly a third of the fatalities as men who 
ought not to have been flying at all. Of all the 
others six per cent were victims of their own 
excessive daring, six per cent suffered for their 
own imprudence, a third of the total had ma- 
chines that were faulty, but which could be 
remedied, and the rest encountered atmospheric 
conditions which resulted in death. 

When the insurance men seriously begin to 
consider writing policies against air risks they 
will naturally set up tests to eliminate the first 
third of these causes, the unfit. They will write 
clauses into the policies to exclude the overdar- 
ing and the imprudent, and in a way will take 
their chances with the rest of the causes. 

But they will not necessarily have to take 
that many chances. In France Zaharof has 
given $10,000 toward establishing a counterpart 
of the maritime Lloyds for the air. The idea is 
to have an inspection system by which the ma- 
chines will be certified at frequent intervals, 
just as ships that are insured are annually in- 
spected. The idea has been objected to on ac- 
count of the delicate structure of aeroplanes 
and the large force of inspectors required to 
look after so mobile a fleet as one of the air; 
but these are probably not insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the system proposed. The system of 
inspection might grow instead of being organ- 
ized overnight, as the maritime Lloyds has ex- 
panded to cover the world.—Denys P. Myers, 
Member Comité International Juridique d’Avi- 
ation, in the New York Sunday Times, Novem- 
ber 24, 1912. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE—ACCIDENT.—Death 
by accident, within an accident benefit cer- 
tificate stipulating for the payment of a speci- 
fied sum to the beneficiary in case of death of 
the member by accident, means death which is 
not the natural and probable consequence of the 
act causing it. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH.—Death from chloroform, administered 
by physicians preparatory to a surgical opera- 
tion, resulting from defects of the heart and 
other organs, is accidental within an accidental 
benefit certificate stipulating for the payment of 
a specified sum in case of the death of insured 
by accident. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — EXCEPTIONS — 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH.—An exception in an ac- 
cident benefit certificate stipulating that insurer 
shall not be liable for injuries fatal or other- 
wise resulting from any poison or infection or 
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from anything accidental or otherwise taken, ad- 
ministered, absorbed, or inhaled, does not in- 
clude medicine, though containing poison, ad- 
ministered in good faith to alleviate physical 
pain, if it results in unexpected and uninten- 
tional death. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — BURDEN OF 
PROOF.—A beneficiary suing on an accident 
benefit certificate stipulating for the payment 
of a specified sum on the death of insured by 
accident and exempting insurer from liability 
for death caused wholly, or in part, by bodily 
or mental infirmity, has the burden of proving 
that insured’s death was accidental, and where 
he makes out a prima facie case, the burden is 
on insurer to prove that death resulted from 
a cause within the exception. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—CONTRACTS—CON- 
STRUCTION — SURGERY—SURGICAL TREAT- 
MENT—REMEDY—SURGICAL TREATMENT.— 
Where, in an action on accident benefit certi- 
ficate stipulating that insurer should not be li- 
able for death resulting from surgical treat- 
ment, the evidence showed that insured died 
while chlorofaym was being administered pre- 
paratory to an operation, and an attending physi- 
cian testified that the proximate cause of death 
was acute dilatation of the heart immediately 
caused by the chloroform, and that insured’s 
diseased condition did not contribute to his 
death, the jury could find that surgical treat- 
ment did not include the administering of 
chloroform; surgery being defined as the branch 
of the healing art that relates to external in- 
juries, deformities, and other morbid conditions 
to be remedied directly by manual operations, 
surgical being defined as being of or pertaining 
to surgery, treatment meaning the act or man- 
ner of treating, remedy being defined as some- 
thing used for the cure or relief of bodily dis- 
ease, and surgical treatment meaning treating 
a disease by means of surgery. 

Appeal from St. Louis Circuit Court; Virgil 
Rule, judge. Action by Rose Beile against the 
Travelers Protective Association of America. 
From an order setting aside a verdict for plain- 
tiff, she appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONTRACTS — 
CONSTRUCTION.—An accident benefit certifi- 
cate issued by a fraternal beneficiary association 
must be construed strictly against insurer, and 
the expressions contained in the certificate 
must be defined according to the ordinary and 
usual understanding of their signification. 

St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri. Beile 
vs. Travelers Protective Association of America. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — FALSE REPRE- 
SENTATIONS.—An accident insurance policy 
contained a stipulation that fraud, misstate- 
ments, or concealment of any fact in the appli- 
cation for this insurance or for any claim made 
under this policy, shall render this contract 
void. The applicant for the policy represented 
himself to be a miller, and at, about, or after 
the time of making application for the policy he 
attached to his flour mill a circular saw for 
cutting logs into lumber. Held that, although 
operating a circular saw was a prohibited occu- 
pation with the insurance company, the appli- 
cant made no false representations as to his 
occupation. 





JOHN SCHARBAUER, Pres. 
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General Offices 
First National Bank Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Surplus to Policy Holders over $600,000.00. 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in devel- 
oping your territory. 
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